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PREFACE, 


From the numerous Lives of his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
that have emanated from the press, and whose authora have “fought 
his battles o’er again,”—on paper,—it might, perhaps, appear an act 
of superftuity in our adding one more to the number; nor should 
we have done so, had not we been induced thereto by the following 
considerations : 


Finst—That in many of the Lives hitherto published of his Grace 
party spirit has shown itself so forcibly, that in some, we behuhd 
an excess of laudation, overlooking all his faults, and in others, 
we find exhibited the most unjust asperity. 


Secoxp—That in some, events of importance,—if not altogether 
omitted,—have been but slightly giossed over ; and, on the other 
hand, those of minor consideration too diffusely dwelt upon. 


Such are the reasons that have induced the compilation of the 
present work, wherein the Editor has been careful to avoid the 
discrepancies alluded to, and “nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice.” 

. 

Having been present at many of the stirring events described, he 
has, thereby, the greater facility of being enabled to make such 
corrections, or to add such matter as the relative subjects required 
or demanded. 


- It is the expressed opinion of many of our contemporaries, that 
ae life of a great man should not be published until some lengthened 
eriod after his death, This is paying a very poor compliment to 
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the perceptions of the age in which we live, if it be deemed in- 
competent to review dispassionatély and impartially an event, 
simply because it is of recent occurrence. For our parts, we cannut 
discern why the contemporary historian should not be the best, with 
the picture fresh before him, especially if mbued with an earnest 
and intense impression of its truth. 


Tn the compilation of the present work, the “‘ Despatches” of the 
noble Duke have been frequently and carefully consulted, as well as 
the writings of several eminent military men. ‘By thus comparing 
all available authorities, we have been the better ennbled to gratify 
our anxious desire to describe, in the plain language of honest con- 
viction, the various striking events which teem in the spirit-stirring life 
of our illustrious hero—untainted by party prejudices. 


Biography has been justly held to combine useful instruction 
with amusement; and no description of it has attained greater 
popularity than the lives of eminent men. The vicissitudes and 
incidents which they present, press upon the mind with all the 
weight of truth, and are particularly applicable to the experiences 
of life. It therefore becomes the obvious duty of a biographer, to 
describe and collect the scattered events relating to the person 
written upon, into as complete a synopsis as possible, 


That we have done this, as well as combined fidelity of execution 
with extreme cheapness in the. present work, must be left for the 
decision of our readers. 
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RIDE of ancestry cannot add one gem 
to the star of Wellington’s fame, or 
confirm his just claims to the admira- 
tion end gratitude of mankind, and 
“could it do so, even that is not wanting 
to complete the measure of his great- 
ness ; but the renown of the Hero rests 
upon a more solid foundation than that 
which is derived by the borrowed light 
' of progenitors, however ancient or ex- 
a = alted they may have been, 

In an immeasurable degree the architect of his own justly-earned 
distinction, it is yet true, that the substructure of it may have been 
supplied by his near relationship to the noble and the titled; but 
every other stone of the temple of his fame has been reared by his 
own hands, and the imperishable monument of his glory is self- 
created, 
<The ancestors of the duke, the Cowleys or Coleys, were originally’ 
of Rutland extraction; but having emigrated to Ireland in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, became, in that monarch’s reign, of some con- 
sequence in the counties of Meath and Kildare, im both of which they 
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acquired, by public grants and otherwise, considerable possessions; 
and one of them, Sir Henry Cowley, received the honour of knight- 
hood in the reign of Elizabeth. An intermarriage with the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Cusack, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, still further 
increased the importance of the family. Upon the Restoration, 
Henry Dudley Colley (who had adhered with fidelity to the fortunes 
of the first Charles) received some substantial advantages for his 
loyalty, by increased grants of land; and one of whose daughters 
married Garret Wesley, of Dangan, County Meath. Richard, one 
of the sons of the former, succeeding to the estates of Garret, of 
Dangan, took the name of Wellesley: he was sheriff of Meath, served 
in parliament for the borough of Trim, and in the year 1747, created 
Baron of Mornington, in Ireland, by George the Second. His son 
Garret became Viscount Wellesley, and Earl of Mornington, and 
married Anne, daughter of Viscount Dungannon, of whom were 
born, the Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Maryborough, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Lord Cowley. We have adopted their latest titles, 
for the purpose of more distinctive recognition. By the death of 
their father, in early life, the education of the brothers devolved upon 
the Countess of Mornington, proverbially 4 woman not only of talent, 
but of masculine understanding and strength of character. 

Arthur, the illustrious subject of our history, was born, May Ist, 
1769, at Dangan Castle. He was educated at Eton, and from thence 
removed to the military academy of Angers, in France, in which he 
continued until 1787; when, on his return to England, he was 
guzetted as ensign in the 73rd regiment of foot.* On the 25th of 
December, 1787, he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 79th foot. 
In two years subsequently, he exchanged into the 12th light dra- 
goons; and on the 30th of June, 1788, he was made captain in the 
58th regiment of foot. In the succeeding year he returned into the 
cavalry service, by exchanging into the 18th light dragoons. Rapid 
as this promotion was, it did not end here, for we find that early in 
1798, he received his majority in the 38rd foot; and in the same 
year he was (by purchase) appointed lieutenant-colonel of that regi- 
ment. Until this period the youthful soldier (for he was scarcely in 
his 24th year) had seen nothing of active service; this, however, dia 
not last long, for in May, 1794, his regiment was ordered from the 
Cove of Cork to join the army under the command of the late Duke 
of York, which needed reinforcements, in consequence of the reverses 
of the British army and its allies in the Low Countries. His regiment 
landed at Ostend, and garrisoned that city. The diversion made by 
Lord Moira, to relieve the army of the Duke of York, necessarily 
brought the 38rd regiment into the field. 

It is neither our duty, nor our intention, to enter into an elaborate 
description of this most disastrous campaign, as injudicious in its 


2 Some biographers say the 41st Foot, but this is immaterial. 
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4g conception as it was unfortunate in its results; and although attempts 
have been recently madet to gloss over the defeat of the British army, 
and to throw the whole blame of non-success upon the allies, still it 
is not to be disputed, that buat for the masterly talent displayed by 
Lord Moira in the rescue, the British army would have been utterly 
destroyed: as it was, the allies were compelled to abandon all their 
potitions, and the British part, then under the command of General 
almodeu, (the Duke of York having returned to England the 
preceding December), retreated to Bremen, and in April, 1795, 
embarked for England, leaving only a small force of cavalry and 
artillery, under Generals Dundas and Cathcart. 

During these campaigns, very active duty fell to the lot of Lieutenant 
Colonel Wellesley, and his gallant regiment, who are acknowledged, 
at all hands, to have performed very eminent services, both in the 
advance and retreat. 

Although ordered to join the expedition then preparing, under 
Admiral Christian, and destined for the West Indies, our hero did 
not accompany his regiment, in consequence of severe indisposition, 
and it was not until May, 1796 (he being then full colonel), that he 
received fresh orders to proceed to Calcutta, at which place he 
arrived in 1797. 

At this period it was the subject of observation with his brother 
officers, that, unlike most men of a similar age, Colonel Wellesley 
was particularly reserved and studious, devoting himself to the 
acquirement of such knowledge as he afterwards turned to the most 
valuable account, in the new and enlarged field opened to his military 
talents aud exertions. 

To all readers of British history, the progress made by our army in 
India at this period must be familiar; yet it may not be altogether 
superfluous to remind them, that the India company held a very 

1 ~delusive and equivocal treaty of alliance with Tippoo Saib, sultaun of 
the Mysore. The appointment of Marquis Wellesley (then Earl of 
Mornington) to the post of Governor-General of India, and the 
resolution of the India board to adopt decided und energetic 
measures, offered the most powerful advantages to Colonel Wellesley 
in his new career. When duplicity exists on one side, and a strong 

+ desire éf aggrandisement is manifest on the other, it requires but 

- little to set the parties in collision, The chief points of Tippoo’s 
character were indomitable courage and great military talents; 
these operating upon a soul maddening with revenge at his father’s 
death, and the loss of territory by the company’s aggressions ; and 
further instigated by French intrigues, he entered into a secret 
league with that power and Spain for assistance to expel the British 
from India. . 

But so ill-conducted were the negociations, that they soon became 
known to the governor-general, who detected, shortly after, the 


+ Sir James Alexander's Life of Wellington, pp. 18 et. sub. 
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sultan of the Mysore in sending envoys to the French authorities in 
the Isle of France, 

It will be recollected, also, these humiliating terms, and the conse- 
quent peace, were forced upon Tippoo by the preceding governor- 
general, the Lord Cornwallis, at Seringapatam, and which were carried. 
into full and effective force by the Earl of Mornington. 

The sultan, deaf to all remonstrance, (so ably conveyed by the 
governor-general,*) and the certainty of a French army having landed 
at Mangalore, determined the Indian council to take decided mea- 
sures. Accordingly, General Harris, at that time in command of the 
amny at Vellore, received orders to take the field, and enter the Mysore 
territory, with an augmented army, amounting to thirty thousand 
men; besides auxiliaries. Colonel Wellesley’s regiment, the 33rd, 
being attached to the Nizam contingent, he, for the first time, found 
himself at the head of a respectable force, consisting of his own regi- 
ment, the Nizam’s infantry, under British officers, some cavalry, and 





two brigades of artillery. It must be observed, that the Nizam’s, 
alliance with the company was of a very deceptive nature, being 
caused by the bold measure adopted by the governor-general, in 
seizing upon the French officera in the service of his highness, and 
disarming hie sepoys. This was a bold act, and one of such an 
equivocal nature (violating, as it did, previous treaties), that it can 
only be justified on the plea of necessity. Colonel Wellesley was 
also vested with a sort of diplomatic character, being one of a com- 
mission accompanying the grand army, under General Harris. 

From a variety of causes, this great armament did not cross the 

* See Marquis Wellesley’s Despatches, November. 1798. 
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Mysore frontier until the 8th of March, 1799, when the declaration 
of war was issued against the Sultaun: and he, nothing backward, 
crossed his own frontiers at the head of a large force, in the hope of 
cutting off the Bombay portion of the army. He made his dispo. 
sitions with great judgment, and fell upon it with impetuous gallantry, 
at the head of about ten thousand men. To oppose this attack, the 
British force was about two thousand strong, under Colonel Mon- 
tresor ; they bravely sustained the oft repeated attacks of the enemy 





for more than five hours, when General Stuart came up with reinforce- 
ments, and, after some sharp fighting, the Sultaun retreated with the 
loss of nearly two thousand men. 

The commander-in-chief, from unforeseen causes, did not make 
equally rapid progress in his advanced movement upon Seringapatam, 
and he did not reach Cankanelli until the 21st of March. Numerous 
parties of the Sultann’s cavalry were constantly harrassing the rear 
guard, under Colonel Wellesley, who, with his usual promptitude and 
gallantry, repelled them with trifling loss on his part. ~~ 

The march of the army continued to be greatly impeded by 
immense jungles, and the necessity of being constantly on the alert, 
in consequence of the numerous defiles ; besides, too, the Brinjarries, 
or native contractors, were constantly throwing difficulties in the way 
of the necessary supplies for the bazaars of the army. On the 23rd 
an alarm was created by the Sultaun’s sudden advance upon Allagoor. 
Fresh dispositions were necessarily made by the British army, and 
on Colonel Wellesley’s appreach to Allagoor, the Sultaun retreated, as 
be did also from the heights of Maddoor, without risking any attack; 
but on the arrival of the army at Mallavelly, he shewed himself in 
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force, and commenced a sharp fire upon the picquets; and it was 
thought that he intended to risk a general engagement. Colonel 
“Wellesley, who commanded the left wing, upon deploving into line, 
ahowed 2 trifling opening to the encmy; when he, with great judg- 
ment, made a fierce attack with a large body of cavalry, but was 
gallantly met and repulsed, and was himself soon out-flanked upon 
his left, by a quick movement of General Harris. “Immediately 
afterwards, Colonel Wellesley made a spirited attack on the Sultann’s 
extreme right, with the 33rd regiment, and a body of horse. This 
was met by Tippoo in an advance of two thousand infantry, who ap- 
proached the British in good order ; but on coming within fifty yards 
of the gallant 33rd, that regiment threw in a well directed fire, aud 
charging immediately afterwards, the enemy gave way at every point, 
at which moment they were charged by the cavalry under General 
Floyd, and were routed with great slaughter. One thousand of the 





enemy’s infantry is supposed to have fallen, besides a large body 
of his cavalry put hors de combat. It is acknowledged, that the 
troops of the Sultaun fonght with great steadiness and gallantry. 

By this check, and a sudden advance upon Sosilay, the Sultaun was 
forced to fall back, and protect his capital (Seringapatam), before 
which the British arrived on the 15th of April, and proceeded 
fegularly to invest it. 

As we do not write exclusively for mifitary readers, we must be 
excused from giving all the technical details of this memorable siege. 

A eircometance occurred at this time, which, for a moment, turned 
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the ever-flowing tide of success of our hero. It has been variously 
related, and freely commented upon: by some it has been deemed a 
great military error, and by others considered only as one of those 
chances of war, which no military talent, however great, could, by any 
possibility, guard against. For ourselves, we shall offer no opinion 
one way or the other, but, by simply relating the matter, from the 
best authorities, leave our readers to excuse or to censure as they 
think meet, < 

“The camp fronted the west face of the fort; a line of intrench- ds 
ments had been formed, extending from the Dowlat Baugh to the 
Perinpatam bridge, and between those works and the river the 
infantry of the enemy were encamped. The distance between the 
fortress and the camp was about three thousand five hundred yards. 
Looking towards the east the camp lay resting on very high ground, 
gradually falling as it approached the left flank, which was doubly 
secured by an aqueduct and by the river. This aqueduct took an 
easterly course fromthe left, till it came within one thousand seven 
hundred yards of the fort, where it took a direction towards the 
Sultaunpettah Tope, serving in its winding course as a strong in- 
trenchment ; while some deep ravines in the rear of the camp afforded 
protection from sudden attacks of the enemy’s cavalry. The whole 
encampment occupied a safe position, and it was abundantly supplied 
with every requisite, especially with excellent water. ithin the 
precincts of the lines there were not less than five large topes, con- 
sisting of delicious fruit trees, besides the rich cocoa, with the tall 
arica and the graceful bamboo. It was thus abundantly supplied 
with materials at hand to carry on the works, and was at once free 
from surprise and the necessity of making foraging parties for wood, 
water, or other supplies. 

* * * * * * * 
In the front of the British positions appeared several villages and 
rocky eminences that afforded cover, so as to enable the enemy to 
throw their rockets among the tents. It became necessary, for the 
perfect security of the camp, that the rocket men and their supporters 
should be driven from their posts. With this view, a division, con- 
sisting of the 83rd regiment and a native battalion, commanded by 
Colonel Wellesley, the 12th regiment, and two battalions of sepoys, 
with their guns, under Lieutenant Colonel Shawe, were ordered to be 
in readiness at sunset (April 15th). The force of Colonel Shawe was 
directed to attack the posts of the aqueduct, and that of Colonel 
Wellesley to make a diversion at the same time, by carrying the 
Sultaunpettah Tope. 
* OF * * * * * 

Colonel Wellesley had not been informed where the post was to be 
established, and he therefote requested that the General (Harris) 
would meet him in front of the lines, and show it to him. In the 
meantime, he ordered his battalions to be in readiness; though, upon 
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looking at the tope as he passed by, it appeared to him that when 
possession should be got of the bank of the nullah, the tope, as a 
matter of course, must fall, as the latter was in the rear of the 
former. 

“The two divisions moved a little after sunset. The darkness of 
the night was an unfavourable circumstance ; and it might even hava 
Jed to disastrous results, Advancing briskly, Colonel Shawe made 
himself master of a ruined village, not forty yards from the aqueduct. 
At the same instant, Colonel Wellesley, with one wing of the 33rd 
regiment, attacked the tope; but on entering it, was assailed on 
every side by a severe fire, consisting both of musketry and rockets. 





WS 


“ Every thing was in favour of the party attacked—the badness ot 
the ground, the uncertainty of the enemy’s position, and the vivacity 
of his fire; all which determined Colonel Wellesley not to press on, 
but to confine the operations to a simple diversion in favour of Colonel 
Shawe’s object of securing the aqueduct. He at once saw the neces- 
sity of withdrawing, and leaving the prosecution of the affair to a 
more seasonable time.* 

‘ Such was the effect of this failure (for, gloss it over as you may, 
it was one) upon the mind of Colonel Wellesley, that it is related, he 
entered the commander-in-chief’s tent in a state of great agitation, to 
report that he had not carried the tope; and it is equally true, that 
General Harris wholly exonerated Colonel Wellesley from any failure 
* Sir James Alexander, p.p. 54-5, and 6. 
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of duty or ability; adding, most emphatically, ‘ that although it was 
a great pity, yet there was not the shadow of blame attributable to 
Coloncl Wellesley.’* 

* Colonel Shawe, who still held possession of the village, was much 
annoyed by the enemy’s fire from the aqueduct; the troops in which 
had been greatly reinforced. It was imperative, therefore, for 
general security, and especially for the support of Colonel Shawe’s 
division, that the tope should be carried. . 

“ Accordingly, three simultaneous attacks were ordered to be made, 
under Colonel Wellesley; and at nine o’clock the next morning, the 
colonel again advanced on the tope, with the Scotch brigade, two 
battalions of sepoys and four guns, together with the former force, 
and the tope was soon taken. Shawe at the same time advancing,— 
the enemy were driven from their positions, and success was complete. 

“Tt became now essential, from the advanced season, and the 
extreme difficulty of finding provisions for so large an army, that the 
siege of Scringapatam should be pressed with the greatest vigour; 
and although the Sultaun made many proposals short of absolute sur- 
render, it was deemed necessary by the governor-general and his 
council to strike an effective blow, by the storming of his capital aad 
the deposing of the Sultaun. 





«The latter, brave as a lion, seeing no hope of protracting his fate, 
resolved to die with ‘harness on his back ;’ and uobly did he keep 
his resolution.” . « 

In order to understand the state of things, and to comprehend 

‘ * Diary of Genera! Harris. Fy 
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perfectly the proceedings of the siege, we shall subjoin a description 
or the city of Seringapatam, taken from an acknowledged authority.* 

“The city of Seringapatam is situate on a small island, formed by 
the river Cauvery, which, breaking against the rocky bank, disparts 
into separate but wide channels; the waters flow sluggishly along, 
till they meet about three miles below. 

“he city is built at the upper end, and the arms of the river at 
that point embrace the walls. ‘The island has a naked, dreary ap- 

earance, and is about a mile in width below the city. The place is 
fortific:l in the old Indian fashion. Obstacles are clumsily multiplied, 
and, especially at the south-west angle, wall rises above wall in com- 
plicated obstruction. Many of the bastions are square, but there are 
afew of the regular European form; they are connected, however, by 
walls, long, lofty, and straight, after the manner of the Hindoos. 

“The north west angle was that selected by the general as the 
point of attack; the river at that season was low, its bed wide, and 
filled with rocks and fragments of granite. 

“The gallantry of the enemy, in filling up the breaches, now con- 
stantly made by the ceaseless cannonade of the breaching battery, 
showed his determination to defend every inch of ground. The 
height of the glaciers and practicability of fording being fully ascer- 
tained by Lieufénant Lalor and others, the breaching battery was 
opened upon the bastion, on the 30th April; and on the 2nd May 
another one was opened on the curtain to its right. A tremendous 
cannonade was thus kept up, and produced a sensible effect upon the 
fortress, which was greatly assisted by the accidental explosion of a 
magazine of rockets in the fort. $ eats 

Oa 


the following day a practicable breach was announced, the same 
evening the main rampart crumbled into the dust, and before day- 
light the troops intended for the storming party were silently placed 
in the trenches, and it was decided that the assault should take place 
at the hottest period of the day, it being confidently expected,+ that 
the troops in the fortress would be least prepared to resist; the ex- 
perience of former wara, and especially of that under Lord Cornwallis, 
having proved that the enemy was found more watchful and alert at 
any other time than in the heat of the day. 

“Every thing being prepared, scaling ladders, &c. ready, the 
besiegers waited impatiently for the hour of assault. At length it 
came, and the heat was overpowering; when Sir David Baird (than 
whom a braver man never unsheathed a sword) put himeelf at the 
‘head of the storming party, and raised the enthusiasm of his troops 
to the utmost, by exclaiming, ‘Now, my brave fellows, follow me, 
and prove yourselves worthy the name of British soldiers.’ The 
forlorn-hope rushed from the trenches in a moment after this spirit- 


* Sherer’s Memoirs. 
+ Gurwood’s Despatches. 
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stirring speech from Sir David—it was led by Sergeant Graham, who, 
mounting the breach, gave three cheers, and shouted exultingly, 
‘Success to Lieutenant Graham !’* He was followed, in brave style, 
by his comrades—he led on his men, and on reaching the enemy’s 
colour-staff, he struck it to the ground, exclaiming, ‘I’ll show them the 





British flag,’—but the gallant fellow was at this moment shot through 
the heart! The breach was now every instant filling with men, who, 
under the orders of Sir David Baird, gained the ramparts, and the 
fort was won. The enemy, during these efforts, displayed the utmost 
gallantry, disputing, as far as his ignorance of warfare allowed Lim, 
every inch of his possessions,—mere brute courage did its uttemost.” 

Tippoo, who, like his father, was possessed of the most indomitable 
courage, was everywhere to he heard animating his troops by his cries 
aud example. “That morning,” says a modern writer,t “he had 
risen carly, as usual, and went to visit the outer rampart, from which 
he could observe what was passing on both sides. There he remained 
till noon, when he took his customary repast, under a p 
awning. Having left strict orders with Meer Ghoffar, a fi 
officer, to keep strict guard, he had scarcely left the spot, befure he 
was informed that Meer Ghoffar was killed by a cannon-ball. ‘ Well,’ 
he replied, ‘Meer Ghoffar was never afraid of death ;’ and directing 
his attendants to luad his carbines, he instantly ordered the troops 
under arms. ° JIasteuing towards the breach, he met his troops in 
flight, and saw the van of the assailants scaling the walls. 

* Ile was promised that commission if he succeeded. 
+ Sir James Alexander, 
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. He tried to rally the fugitives, both by his voice and example, 
repeatedly firing on the troops as they mounted the breach. Almost 
alone, be retreated to the north ramparts, where, surrounded by 
numbers of his bravest troops, he continued to dispute the traverses 
one after another, assisted by the infilading fire from the inner walls. 
The assailants were compelled to*half, until the 12th foot, crossing the 
inner ditch, took him in fiank, and he retreated fighting towards the 
gate of the inner fort. Here he mounted his horse, and the British 
pressing on, he made for the gate, followed by his palanquin and a 
number of officers and troops. Here he received a musket ball in the 
right side, but still kept his seat, till he was stopped half-way through 
the arch, when he was struck by a second ball close to the other. 
His horse being also wounded, sunk under him, and his turban fell 
to the ground. 

He was raised up by his officers, now falling fast around him, and 
placed in hie palanquin, where he lay exhausted, till the Europeans 
rushing in, one of the soldiers seized the Sultaun’s sword-helt, which 
was very rich, and attempted to pull it off. Roused at this indignity, 





the offended monarch made a cut at the soldier, whom he wounded 

in the knee, and at the same instant was himself shot through the 

head. He instantly expired—where he lay, surrounded with heaps 

of the dying and the dead. 
* * * * * * * 

When the body was first recognised, amidst heaps of slain, the 
eyes were open, and it was so warm that Colonel Wellesley, who was 
already on the spot, was doubtful whether he did not still breathe :— 
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his countenance was no way disturbed, but wore an appearance of 
fearless calm. His turban, jacket, and sword-belt were gone, and 
an officer who was present, with the leave of General Baird, tore off 
from his right arm the talisman, which contained, sewed up in pieces 
of fine flowered silk, an amulet, and some magical characters, written, 
in Arabic and Persian. ~~ fa wear Ty a 

The body was placed in the *alanqatis and conveyed to the conrt 
of the palace, whence he had only that morning issued, still the 
Sultaun of the Mysore. 

Previously to the finding of the body of the gallant Tippoo, the 
palace was called upon to surrender by Major Allen, which after a 
brief parley, was complied with. Sir David Baird wus already on the 
spot. Thesons of the deceased Sultaun (youths of fifteen or seventeen 
years old) were brought to him, trembling and in tears. They were 
as yet ignorant of their father's death: the eruelties which they 
knew had been practised to the general during his imprisonment by 
their father, induced them to fear the worst ; but they miscalculated 
the character of the British Geueral, who was as generous as he was 
brave, and the moment of victory was not a time for euch a man as 
him to increase the bitterness of feeling of the conquered—hé soothed 
their fears, assured them of safety, and promised them full protection 
~which was performed to the very letter. 

Colonel Wellesley being appointed (on the retirement of Sir 
David Baird) Governor of Seringapatam, exerted himself to reconcile 
the inhabitants to the presence of their conquerors, enjoined the strict- 
est discipline among the troops, aud established general confidence by 
the administration of impartial justice,—althongh he was compelled 
to make severe examples. 

Some observations have been made by en able writer,* upon the 
slight shewn to General Baird (ho had, as we have seen, so gallantly 
stormed the enemy’s stronghold), by the appointment of Colonel 
Wellesley, his junior in command, to the government of Seringapatam. 
At the first blush such appointment may appear to have been both 
ungrateful and unjust ; and some little bitterness of feeling was ex- 
pressed by Baird himself at the circumstance; it is said even that 
warm language passed between him and Colonel Wellesley. Be this 
asin may, it is certain that an explanation took place, honourable to 
both. General Baird withdrew his warm expressions, reconciliation 
followed, and Colonel Wellesley acknowledged the candid and hand-/ 
some conduct of Baird, and expressed the utmost willitigness to serve 
under him. 

The policy of the government of the Earl of Mornington was not 
only to subdue Tippoo’s capital, and thus to reduce his power, but to 
restore the dynasty of the ancient Sultauns of the Mysore, which had 
been deposed by Hyder Ally; for which purpose the families of both 
had been ordered to be removed to the carnatic. This delicate 

* Mr. Hook, im his life of Sir David Baird, 
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and difficult duty devolved upon Colonel Wellesley, subject only to the 
general arrangements to the approbation of the other commisstyers. 

The general conduct of Colonel Wellesley seems to have me with 

the approval of the commander-in-chief, General Harris, except upon 

s:9ne occasion. It being supposed that considerable treasure was 

*Goncealed in the seraglio of the late Sultaun, permission to inspect it 
was applied for, and granted by Colonel Wellesley; the search, how- 
ever, was vain, for not even the ladies’ jewels were found there. 
When this was reported to the commander-in-chief, he expressed his 
great displeasure that any such search should have been permittcd, 
and that the Jadies should have been at all disturbed. “In the heat 
and confusion of an assault,” said he, “such excesses are sometimes 
unavoidable, but I shall ever lament that such a proceeding should 
hove taken place long after the conflict had subsided.” He ordered 
also that if any personal ornament had been taken from any of the 
Indies that it should be immediately restored ; adding his express 
command, that in the forthcoming removal of the families of Hyder 
Ally and Tippoo, the most scrupulous regard should be had in refer- 
ence to the.personal property of the princes and the ladies. 

The commissioners defended themselves by assuring the general, 
that the women had been removed to separate apartments «t the time 

«that the “ Zenana” was examined for the alleged treasure, and that 
theg had not complained of having experienced the slightest incon- 
venience. 

Although unsuccessful in the seraglio, the captors found ricles 
enough in other places. Upwards of ten lacs of rupees’ worth of 

els, and the amount of five hundred camel loads of muctins, 
wls and rich cioths, and various kinds of merchandise, fell to 
their lot. 

The Sultaun’s throne, said to have been too cumbrous for removal, 
was broken up. It consisted of a Howdah, or armed seat, upon a 
tiger, covered with sheet gold; the ascent was by silver steps, gilt ; 

i the cancpy was equally superb, being decorated with a costly fringe of 
peurls all round it. The eyés and teeth of the tiger were of glass; and 
it was valucd at sixty thousand pagodas; upwards of £25,000 sterling. 
The shect gold alone was estimated to be worth forty thousand pagodas, 

Evory iuch of the Howdah contained some Arabic inscription, 
chiefly from the Koran, and superbly stamped; being raised aud 
polished in the most beautiful manner. 

A gold figure ofa bird covered over with the most precious stones, 
was fastened to the tup of the canopy. Its beak was a large emerald, 

, its eyes were carbuncles, the breast was covered with diamonds, on 
its back were many large jewels, fancifully arranged ; while the tail 
made to resemble a peacock, was actually studded in the same man- 
ner. The whole was so formed as to have the appearance of plumage, 
and so closely set that the gold was hardly to be seen. 

Having secured the safety of the capital, and assisted at the depar- 
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ture of the family of the deceased Sultaun, the next care of Colonel 
Wellesley was to seek out the legitimate heir of the vacant throne. 
He was found in the person of a child of five years of age, living with 
his family in the most abject poverty; and the Rana, or Queen 
Mother, could scarcely believe, that after forty yeurs’ deposition of 
his ancestors, her son should be restored to the throne of his fathers. 

On the 30th of June (that day being selected by the Brahmins as 
an auspicious one) the young Rajah was placed in his sovereignty by 
Colonel Wellesley and his co-commissioners ; and was crowned ‘at the 
ancient town of Mysore, to which the seat of his government was 
afterwards removed. 

The conquered provinces, which fell into the hands of the British 
after the surrender of Seringapatam, were now made a distinct com- 
mand, and were placed under Colonel Wellesley, who was directed to 
communicate with the governor-general, and to receive his orders 
direct from the supreme government at Calcutta; he was also ap- 
pointed, by general orders, i]th September, 1799, by the commander- 
in-chief, “to command the troops serving above the Ghauts ;” and it 
was during this period that, by active and judicious measures, he 
cleared the Marhatta frontiers of the hordes of robbers which infested 
them.* 

His letters, at this period gave a lively and vivid description of “. 
Colonel Wellesley’s proceedings, in which he was indefatigable in his 
exertions to repair the ravages which the war had made in the 
Mysore; and to reconcile the inhabitants to the paternal govern- 
ment of the East India Company. 

This state of peace was not of long continuance, for in the year . 
1800 it was broken by the daring incursions of a powerful freebooter,.’- 
called Dhoondiah Waugh. This native plunderer had been imprisoned 
by the late Tippoo, and was indebted for his liberty to the British 
army, but notwithstanding which he had made head against the 
company’s power, had rallied a few of his late enemy’s troops, and had 
committed various acts of plunder in the rich country of Bednore. 

The light corps, under Colonels Dalrymple and Stevenson, had 
been despatched against him, from which he had made his escape 
into the Marhatta territory, when the pursuers stopped, not willing to 
violate the country of an ally. 

Howeter, his audacity became so great that it was found absolutely ‘- 
necessary to check it ; in furtherance of which an expedition, formed. 
of British and native troops, and commanded by Colonel Wellesley, 
set out against him to act with another corps under Colonel Steven- 
son. On the 3rd of September, Colonel Wellesley’s division, con- 
sisting of the 19ty and 25th dragoona, Ist and 2nd regiments of native 
cavalry, entezed into the territories of the Nizam. The former, from 
soine unforeseen cause, was not able to make such rapid progress as 
the latter, who came in sight of Dhoondiah’s army, at Conaghull, on 

. * Gurwood’s Despatches. ie 
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the 10th. The enemy consisted of upwards of five thousand cavalry. 
Without waiting for Stevenson’s coming up, Colonel Wellesley in- 
atantly attacked the “ King of the two worlds” (as the despatches call 
him) in a very strong position. “His Majesty” stood firm for a 
moment or two, but the impetugsity of the attack was so great that 

*&his troops were quickly thrown into confusion, and he himself bit the 
dust and was killed. 

on .y),And to render the destruction of these margnders more complete, 
Colonel Stevenson’s division coming into action, routed the enemy 
with great slaughter, and captured his two remaining guns, all his 
baggage, camels, bullocks, &. 

The despatches give a playful description of this warfare against 
the bands of the “ King of the two worlds,” in these words :-— 

“I moved forwards this morning, and met his (Dhoondiah’s) army 
at a place called Conaghull, about six miles from hence. He was on 
his march, and to the westward, apparently with the design of passing 
between the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and my detachment, which 
he supposed to be at Shinnoor. He had only a large body of cavalry, 
apparently five thousand, which I immediately attacked with the 19th 
and 25th dragoons, and first and second regiment of cavalry. The 
enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and left flank covered by the 
village and rock of Conaghull, and stood for some time with apparent 
firmness; but such was the rapidity and determination of the charge 
made by those four regiments, which I was obliged to form in one 
line, in order at all to equalize in length that of the enemy, that the 
whole gave way, and were pursued by my cavalry for many miles, 
Many, among others Dhoondiah, were killed, and the whole body 
dispersed, and were scattered in small parties over the face of the 
country. Part of the enemy’s baggage was still remaining in his 
camp, about three miles from Conaghull: I returned thither, and got 
possession of elephants, camels, and every thing he had. The com- 
plete defeat and dispersion of the enemy’s force, and, above all, the 
death of Dhoondiah, pats an end to this warfare.” 

From the amusing style in which Colonel Wellesley relates his 
pursuit of the “ King of the two worlds,” it is evident he did not 
attach any great importance to the campaign in a military point of 
view. He saye—‘ After I had crossed the Malpurba, it appeared to 
me very clear, that if I pressed upon the ‘King of the two worlds’ 
with my whole force on the northern side of the Dooab, his majesty 
could either cross the Toombudra with the aid of the Patan chiefs, 
and would then enter Mysore; cr he could return into Savanore, 
and play the devil with my peaceable communications.” 

Had Dhoondish been taken alive, in all probability he would have 
been executed. Colonel Wellesley’s instructions, by letter, from 
Secretary Webbe, dated 24th May, 1800, were—“ You are to pursue 
Dhoondish Waugh, wherever you may find him, an? hang him on 
the first tree.” 
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We had almost forgotten to mention one circumstance that cer- 
tainly merits our especial notice, as highly creditable to the humanity 
of the victor. When the enemy’s baggage was overtaken, a boy, 
about four years of age, the favourite sou of Dhoondiah Waugh, was 
found, and taken to Colonel Wellesley’s tent. The colonel not only 
afforded protection to the orphan, but, on leaving the east for Enrope, 
he deposited a sum of money in the hands of a friend, to defray the 
expenses of his future miaintenance and education. He grew up an 
intelligent and active youth, and was placed in the service of the 
Rajah of Mysore; but, unfortuuately, died of cholera in the year 
1822. 

“Thus has ended this warfare, and I shall commence my march in 
a day or two towards my own country. An honest Killadar of Chin- 
noor had written to the ‘ King of the world’ by a regular tappale, 
established for the purpose of giving him intelligence, that I was to 
be at Nowly on the 8th, and at Chinnoor on the 9th. His majesty 
was misled by this information, and was nearer me than he expected. 
The honest Killadar did all he could to detain me at Chinnoor, but I 
was not to be prevailed upon to stop; and even went so’ far as to 
threaten to hang a great man sent to show me the road, who mani- 
fested an inclination to show me a good road to a different place.” 

“ My own, and the Marhatta cavalry, afterwards prevented any 
communication between his Majesty and | the Killadar.” 

It is not. to be concealed (nor should it be), that although he wase 
successful ia this brilliant attack and conquest, over Dhooudial’s 
army, Colonel Wellesley has been censured by high authorities for 
risking the safety of his division by engaging an enemy of superior 
force, betore the arrival of Colouel Stevenson. Be this as it may, 
success did crown his efforts, and it is somewhat ungracious to say 
now that it was contre les regles. : 

In an expedition intended by the governor-general to act against 
Batavia, Colonel Wellesley was appointed second in command, under 
General Baird: another proof, if any were wanting, of the complete 
restoration of the friendship between them: but in consequence of a 
disagreement of the governor-generai with Admiral Rainer, who was 
to have commanded the fleet intended for that expedition, it was 
hastily abandoned: the army under Baird joimed Sir Ralph Aber- 
erombie in Egypt, and Colonel Wellesley was restored to his command 
in the Mysore, and proceeded in December to Trincomalee. 

‘The cause of this does not‘appear to be very clearly made out, and 
the only light which gleams upon it is shown in the following letter 
to Sir David Baird : 


s 3 February 21st, 1801, 
“« My dear General, 
“T have just received a letter from Lord Wellesley, dated the 24th 

January, by which I am informed that you are appointed to ke the 
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command of the body of troops which have been hitherto under my 
orders; that you were likely to leave Calcutta for Trincomalee, 
towards the end of the month, and that the object was an expedition 
against the Dutch settlement in Java. You will probably be much 
surprised to find that I have left the island of Ceylon with the troops, 
and have gone towards Bombay, and I write you this letter to explain 
the motives which urged me to take this step without waiting for 
orders from the gavernor-general, 

“ On the 7th of February, I received from the Governor of Fort 
St. George, a copy of a letter from Mr. Dundas to Lord Wellesley, 
dated the 6th of October, calling for the co-operation of a body of 
troops from India, in an attack upon Egypt. As the troops were 
collected in Ceylon, partly with a view of answering this call, I con- 
ceived it to be my duty to proceed immediately towards the rendez- 
vous pointed ont by Mr. Dundas; and [ go to Bombay because I 

+ understand that it will not materially retard the arrival of the fleet in 

* the Red Sea; because 1 know that the troops are in want of provi- 
sions which can be furnished at Bombay only, and because I am 
desirous of receiving the ordera af the governor-general before I 
proceed finally to the Red Sea. 

“In my opinion, the letter from Mr. Dundas, which I have above 
mentioned, will make a considerable alteration in the plau which the 
governor-general had, on the 24th of January, and that he will in 

onsequence be obliged either to reliyguish the attack upon Batavia 
atirely, or to provide another bedy of troops for that purpose. I 
aerefore proceed on my voyage, notwithstanding that I have received 
is orders of the 24th of January. 

“Tt is true that the number of European troops called for in Egypt 
is not equal to that which I have with me at present, although the 
number of natives is greater; and I might immediately send back to 
Trincomalee some of the European troops, in order to give Lord 
Wellesley an opportunity of sending both expeditions, if he should 
think it proper. iN 

“ Upon the last notion I must observe, that I do not think it pro- 
bable that he will wish to send both expeditions ; if he should wish it, I 
shall know on my arrival at Bombay, from the tenor of his orders to 

‘Mr. Duncan; and I can immediately send back to Ceylon the troops 
which it may be iutended to employ upon the expedition to Batavia, 
These will arrive at Ceylon long before the period for sailing will 
come round. * 

“As I before observed to you, I do not think it probable that Lord 
‘Wellesley would wish to send both expeditions; he will send that to 
Egypt only, and as I know that itwas his intention to give you the 
command of this body of troops, in case they should go to Egypt, I 
recommend you to come to Bombay, and take the command of them 
without loss of time. If Lord Wellesley should determine to send 
both expeditions, and if he should wish that you should command that 
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to Batavia, you will be with the troops which must go on that service. 
On the other hand, if he should determine to send troops to Egypt 
only, you will be late unless you proceed to Bombay imnfediately.” 

This was a bold course for a junior officer to take, and probably 
would not have been attempted by any one but a brother of the 
governor-general. His excellency did not approve of the step, and it 
did not prevent General Baird from proceeding to Trincomalee to 

* make preparations for his expedition against Egypt. ; 

4 Golonel Wellesley, in the March of the following year, had the 
extreme gratification to receive, through the governor-general, a 
dispatch from the Duke of York, bearing testimony of the Duke’s 
estimation of, his valuable services in Holland; and what pleasure he 
should have in recommending to his majesty the name of the colonel 
to be placed (with the rank of Major General) on the staff of India, 
as soon as his time of service would admit of. 

This distinction, however merited, was not conferred by the Marquis 
Wellesley ; and it appears, from a subsequent correspondence between 
the brothers, that Colonel Wellesley felt himself much hurt at the 
non-approval of the step he had taken in going to Bombay ; and ac- 
cordingly we find him writing, on the 23rd March, 1801, from that 
presidency, a most energetic letter to the governor-general, in vindi- 
cation of bis conduct, and in which he sets forth very good reasons 
for its adoption. These reasons were not, however, deemed sufficient ; 
for we find the colonel, sending a letter to his brother Henry, dated 
Bombay, March 23rd, in which he says, “I shall always cousider 
these expeditions as the most unfortunate circumstances for me, in 
every point of view, that could have occurred, and as such I shall 
always lament them.” 

Again, on the subject of his supercession, “I then ask you, has 
there been any change of circumstances that was not expected when I 
was appoiuted to the command? If there has not (and no one can 
say there has, without doing injustice to the governor-general’s fore- 
sight), my supercession must have been occasioned by my own mis- 
conduct, or by an alteration of the sentiments of the governor-general. 
Lhave not been guilty of robbery or murder, and he has certainly 
changed his mind; but the world, which is always good-natured 
toward those whose affairs do not exactly prosper, will not, or rather 
does not fail to suspect that both, or worse, have been the occasion of 
my being banished, like General Kray, to my estates in Hungary, 
I did not look, and did not wish for the appointment which was given 
to me; and I say that it would probably have been more proper 
to give it to somebody else; but when it was given to me, anda 
cirenJar written to the governments on the subject, it would have 
been fair to allow me to hold it till I did something to deserve to 
Jose it. > 

“J put private considerations out of the question, as they ought to 

have no weight in causing either my original appointment or my 
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supercession. I am not quite satisfied with the manner in which 
I have been treated by the government upon the occasion. 

“ Howevg, I have neither lost my health, my spirits, nor temper, 
in consequence thereof.” 

In the former, however, the colonel was deceived, for we find that 
he was seized with an intermittent fever, which, being accompanied 
with a violent eruption, had conduced probably to his ultimate 
recovery, although it left him exceedingly weak, and superinduced a 
complaint, the nature of which puzzled the wise heads of the faculty 
to give it a name; but for which a cold climate was recommended. 
He, however, returned to Seringapatam, in May, 1801. “I must stay 
here,” said he, i in oue of his letters, “as long as the season will per- 
mit, and then | propose to go round to Madras, and if I cannot get 
well, I believe I must try a cold climate.” This was from Bombay, 
April 1801. His health appears to have so improved as to render the 
alternative of a sojourn ia a “cold climate” unnecessary ; as we find 
him, shortly after this period, engaged in preparing his official, 
Be jorts upon the state of Seringapatam: most important “and 
Me ‘aluable documents, and which would have done honour to an older 

ead. 

His promotion was now most rapid ; he was ma ie Brigadier General, 
and on the 29th April, 1602, he was promoted to the rank of Major 
General. At this period, the great Marbatta war commenced. 

The Marhattas were a bold predatory tribe, who by “right of cou- 
quest” had extended their sway irom Delhi, on the north, to the river 
Toombuddra, on the south; little less than 
one thousand miles. It comprehended 
the Delhi, Agra, Assinure, Mulwa, Geize- 
rat, Candiesh, Baglana, Visiapoor, Konkan, 
Berar, Cuttack, Doulutabad; the popula- 
tion of which could not be less than forty 
millions, comprising various nations and 
tribes, nearly the whole of whom were 
Hindoos, with perhaps a tenth of Maho- 
metans. 

‘This immense empire was then divided 
amongst five chiefs, subject to the Pesh- 
wah or head chief, and whose combined 
forces are said to have numbered one hundred thousand infantry, and 
two hundred thousand cavalry. 

We cannot suppose our readers so ignorant of Indian history, as to 
render a description necessary of the causes of this war; we shali 

ed at once, therefore, to” delineate such portions of it only as 
“pertain to the part taken in it by “Major General Wellesley. 

Holkar having beaten Scindia, the general of the Peshwah’s forces, 
‘and advanced upon Poonah, the iatter claimed protection of the com- 
pany, who agreed to afford assistance against Holkar, on the Peshwah’s 
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“eding « sufficient territory for a subsidiary force, and discharging all 
foreign troops from his service. = ~~ 

The government of Madras ordered an army of nineteen thousand 
men, under General Stuart, to take the field on the north west fron- 
tier of Mysore. At the same time, the Bombay army was equally 
ready at Hyderabad. A detached corps of twelve thousand British 
aud native troops, commanded by General Wellesley, crossed the 
Toombuddra, and directed their march to Poonah, supported at the 
same time by a subsidiary force from the Deccan;* having been 
informed that Amrut Rao, one of Holkar’s chiefs, was advancing 
rapidly to “sack the city.’ The extraordinary march of thirty 
miles in sixty hours, in such a climate, put General Wellesley in 
possession of Poonah before the enemy could effect his object. Major 
Sherer, in his military memoirs, gives such a pathetic description of 
the influence of the climate upon European soldiers that we cannot 
refrain from quoting it. 

“The climate and season considered (April), this was a prodigious 
exertion for the European part of his force; indeed for all. ot is 
remarkable, however, but true, that for a brief campaign, the Euro- 
peaus in India, from their pride and energy, and from a certain 
vigour of original constitution, will endure hardship, exposure to the 
sun, and fatigue, better than the majority of the natives; but after- 
wards alas! they pay the heavy price of their exertions. When the 
moral excitement has passed away, they often sink into supineness ; 
disease invades them, and the gallant fellows wither into yellow and 
bloodless men, and while scarcely at mid-age they die. It is well to 
remark these things, for thousands upon thousands of soldiers in all 
armies, and in all countries, sink down into early graves which their 
own services have dug, without the éc/at of battle, without one leaf 
of laurel to mingle with the unwelcome cypress.” 

The enemy, under Amrut Rao, did not make any stand against 
that portion of General Wellesley’s force which had taken possession 
of Puonah, but retreated to a considerable distance. It was at this 
period that he attempted to detach Amrut from his adherence to 
Hoikar. He thus describes the consequences of the enemy’s tem- 
porary occupation of the country: “They have not left a atick stand- 
ing at the distance of a hundred and fifty miles from Poonah ; they 
have eaten the forage and grain, have pulled down the houses, and 

“have used the materials for fire-wood, and the inhabitants have fled 
with their cattle. Excepting in one village, I have not seen a human 
creature since I quitted the neighbourhood of Meritch ; so that the 
result of your omitting to make some arrangement for the Peshwah, 
which was to occasion the re-establishment of his power, must have 
been the invasion of the Nizam’s territories, if only for the subsist- 
ence of those’ multitudes in Holkar’s suite, on their march to the 
countries to the southward of the Kistna. This last course might 
* The Deccan country is situate between the Nerbudda and the aire 
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have procrastinated the evil, as they might in those countries have 
found subsistence for another year; but then their next step would 
have been to seek it in the company’s territories ; the very sources 
from which we should have been obliged to draw our supplies in the 
contest which must have ensued.” 

From his camp at Panowallah (in advance of Poonah), we find 
General Wellesley making a combined movement with Colonel 
Stevenson, who had the command of the Nizam’s army, and the 
subsidiary force at Gardoon, to the northward, intending to prevent 
Scindiah (the Killadar of Darwar), and the Rajah of Berar, who it 
was suspected would join the confederacy against the company, from 
making a dash at Hyderabad. 

Being invested by the governor-general with fuller powers, and 
having already, by able negociation, detached Amrut Rao from the 
confederacy, General Wellesley next opened a correspondence with 
Scindiah, with a similar object, but this having no favourable result, 
he directed an attack to be made upon the fort at Barouch, and took 
thefield himself on the 12th August. His first object was the town 
and fort of Ahmednugger on the plain. Between the two, large body 
of horse was encamped, and the town itself was occupied by a body of 
Arabs, and a battalion of Scindiah’s infantry. The walls of the town 
are very lofty, and covered by towers without ramparts, which the 
Arabs defended with great obstinacy, but they were at last foreed 
~0 retire, and the British were warmly attacked by Scindiah’s in- 
fantry, who were beaten back. Still the fort held out, and it was 
only when a battery was opened upon it the following morning, that 
t capitulated. 

This was an important position, situate as it w=s on the frontier of 
the Nizam, and covering Poonah; and was considered by General 
Wellesley second only in importance to that of Vellore, in the 
Carnatic,* 





ad 
From Ahmednugger he advanced‘on the Godavery, taking posses- 
sion of Scindiah’s territories on the south banks, and prepared to 
cross it in force, on the 18th, in a position north of the Nimderrah 
oe * The Carnatic in situate to the south of the Kistna. 
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Ghaut, in his progress to Aurungabad ; and on the 21st, in camp at 
Senboogaum, between which and the 24th, we find that he hac 
crossed to the north of Godavery, and pitched his camp at Toka. A’ 
this time, Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had not violated thi 
Nizam’s territories, having Colonel Stevenson closely watching them 
On his advance beyond Aurungabad, he learned that the ememy hn 
passed Colonel Stevenson with horse only, and was proceeding upor 
the Godavery ; and he writes with confidence of being able to. strike 
an effective blow upon the clouds of the encmy’s cavalry, Short]; 
after these movements, Colone] Stevenson having taken the fort o 
Jalnapoor, the enemy moved more to the southward and the east 
ward, On arriving at Pepulgaum, he learned that Hyderabad wa 
threatened, when he by a rapid movement prevented the intendec 
visit; the enemy returned to the northward, Barouch was taken by 
storm, and a horse camp was attacked with great gallantry hy Colone 
Stevenson, and completely dispersed. 

Ou the 20th September General Wellesley was at Golah Pangree 
and found himself before an enemy more formidable than hitherto. 
‘The army opposed to him was now reinforced by sixteen battalions of 
foot, and a large train of artillery, commanded by French officers; it 
was evident that he was thus concentrating his forces to make some 
great attack near Bokerdun. The taking of the fort of Powaugur led 
to the battle of Assye. It is now that we see General Wellesley, for 
the first time, as the great moving power of a general engagement. 

Having arranged with Colonel Stevenson, for a combined attack on 
the enemy’s positions, that officer was detached by a western route, 
while the general proceeded by the eastern one, passing the defiles 
between Buanapoor and Jaina at the same time. Finding the enemy 
was collected in vast masses near to Bokerdun, the general advauccd 
to Naulninh, and resolved to risk a battle. 

We shall insert Major Sherer’s account of this successful engage- 
ment, because it contains some vivid statements which the general’s 
despatches withheld, with that modesty which is so identified with 
his character. ‘The camp colours were plucked from the ground, 
and the little army of Wellesley (four thousand five hundred strong) 
moved on, with the 19th light dragoons, and three regiments of native 
cavalry, under Colonel Maxwell; the general himself advanced to 
reconuoitre, The infantry followed; after a mareh of about four 
miles, from an elevated plain in front of their rjght, he beheld the 
Marhatta camp.* A host of nearly fifty thousand combatants, with 
horse and foot artillery, lay strongly posted behind the river Kaitna. 
A smaller stream, called the Juah flowed, and its water joined those 
of the Kaitna, at a point considerably beyond their left ; having there 

* ‘The varied cotours of the tents, esch disposed around ite own chi 's banner 
with order or regulavity, wil eta crossing and winding in every direction, disptayed 
a variety of merchandise, as in a great fair. Jewellers, smiths, and mechanics, were ali 


attending mioutely to their occupations, and all as busily employed, os if they were at 
Poonah, end in pence.”—Victorier of the British Army. 
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vacant peninsulated piece of ground of some space. The line of 
ihe enemy ran east and west, along the northern bank of the Kaitna, 
The infantry lay upon the left, and all the guns. The position of 
this wing was a little retired upon the Juah, having its point d’appui 
om the village of Assye, which leaned upon that river. The right 
sonsieted entirely of cavalry. The north bank of the Kaitna is high, 
rocky, and difficult ; the first, for the most part, is unassailable, 

“Upon his bay Arabiav sat Wellesley, just opposite the enemy’s 
‘ight, then distant about a mile aud a half, presenting to his view, in 
one magnificent mass, thirty thousand horses. The cavalry under 
Maxwell formed one brilliant line, and remained steady ;— Wellesley 
with rapid glance surveyed the ground. From beneath the thick 
plumes of red horse hair, which drooped over their bronze cheeks, 
‘he manly eyes of the bold 19th dragoons looked on severely. ‘I'he 
Seneral resolved for battle. That this was the calm decision of 2 
consulted judgment is not probable, but ‘there is a tide in the affairs 
of men ;’—he felt it swelling in his bosom, and tock it at the happy 
ebb. A body of the enemy’s horse moved out, advanced within half 





a mile of the British cavalry, and threw out skirmishers, who fired a 
few shots. Some British troopers were ordered to drive back these 
skirmishers, and all again was still. The general, observing a spot 
with a few horses beyond the left of the enemy, where there was 
probably a ford, and. which he saw they had neglected to guard, 
resolved to.pass the Kaitua-at that point, to throw his small force on 
that flank, to attack their infantry and guns, and thus to neutralize 
4 
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the presence of their vast cavalry, or compel them to bring it into 
action under very confusing disadvantages, and on a more confined 
field—a bright and bold conception. The general, bidding Maxwelt 
keep his present ground for a time, went back and brought up the 
infantry in person; with these last, in steady columns he now moved 
down the river. They marched silent and firm, every man in his 
place. It was to be the triumph of discipline. The courage of the 
heart was to be aided by the quick eye, the obedient ear, and the 
keeping calmly in the ranks. A cannonade played upon their line of 
march, aa they approached the ford; it was distant and without 
effect. As they passed up out of the river, and the head of the 
column gained the clear ground above, a field battery within range 
opened upon them feebly. It was at this anxious moment of directing 
with care the formation of the lines for battle, that the orderly 
dragoon, riding close to the general, had his head torn away by a 
cannon ball. ‘The horse, feeling the relaxed bridle, and collapsing 
limb of his rider, fell a trembling, and kicked and plunged frantically, 
till he got quit of the corpse. An incident not worth the notice, but 
for the moment of its occurrence, and the trouble it cost to those 
immediately near. 


re 





Under this cannouade General Wellesley formed up his troops 1m 
three lines: two of infantry and the third of cavalry, which, as soon 
as the columns had crossed the ford, rode smartly down from their 
position, and took battle station in reserve. Asa warching check 
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the enemy’s right, were left the Mysore horse and some cavalry 
of the Peshwah’s, which marched with our army, but though useful 
bere, they could not be ventured in the fight. The order of battle 
being skiifally changed, the infantry of Scindiah was compelled to 
make a new front. They did so with greater ease than waa expected. 
The line they now formed reached, with its right, up to the Kaitna, 
and its left upon the village of Assye, on the Juah. The front now 
presented by the enemy was one vast battery, especially to the left- 
wards, so numerous and weighty were their guns, and so thick]: 
were they disposed immediately near the village. The fire was rapid, 
farious, and terrible in execution ; the British guns, few in number, 
as the line advanced, but were almost on the instant silenced. 
eir gunners dropped fast, and the cattle fell, killed or lacerated, 
beside them. With the fierceness of the struggle, and the fearfulneas 
of the hazard, the undaunted spirit of the general rose. He at once 
abandoned the guns, and directed an advance with the bayonet: with 
the main body he soon forced and drove back the enemy’s right, 
ing himself of their guns by a resolute charge.” 

To make the picture complete, we must now borrow a little from 
the despatches of the general himself. 

« At length the enemy’s line gave way in all directions, and the 
British cavalry cut in among their broken infantry; but some ol 
their corps went off in good order, and a fire was Lent up on ow 
troops from many of the guns from which the enemy had juet beer 
driven, by individuals who had been passed by the line, under th: 
supposition that they were dead.* 





Maxwell's bri, who had re-formed their ranks, and breathed 
their horses, pres pire the still disordered ranks of these half- 


+ 4A stratagem often practised by native troops,” —Clerke. 
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rallied troops—a desperate slaughter ensued ; the Marhattas were 
totally routed ; but the British Glen’ lost their chivalrous leader, 
and in the moment of victory Maxwell died im front of the battle, 
pressing on the pursuit of a mingled mob of al) arma, who were flying 
in disorder from the field. At length, when the last formed 
infantry gave way, the whole went off, and left in our hands ninety 
pieces of cannon. : 

“The victory, which was certainly complete, has cost us dear, 
The British loss amounted to nearly half their effective force; two 
thousand two hundred and one killed and wounded. The enemy lost 
from three thousand to four thousand men. I cannot write in too 
strong terms of the conduct of the troops. They advanced in the 
best order, and with the greatest steadiness under a most destructive 
fire, against a body of infantry far superior in number, who appeared 
determined to-contend with them to the last, and who were driven 
from their guns only by the bayonet; and notwithstanding the 
numbers of the enemy’s cavalry, and the repeated demonstrations 
they made of an intention to charge, they were kept at a distance by 
our infantry. 

“The enemy are gone off by the Adjunta Ghaut, and I propose to 
follow them as soon as I can place my captured guns and wounded 
in safety. 





“Colonel Stevenson arrived this morning at Bokurdun and Jama- 
gine, so that be will be here this evening.” 
In this battle General Wellesley lost two horaes—Diomed {formerly 
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belonging to Colonel Aston, an old campaigner), and another horse 
shot under him. 

Almost all the staff had their horses either killed or wounded, or 
‘were struck in some place or other. 

‘We should commit a gross act of injustice, if we did nv insert the 
following amiable trait of character of General Wellesley, which is 
borne testimony to by an eye-witness.* 

“He sent into every one (Camp Hospital) a dozen of Madeire, 
from his own stock; and that wine is neither cheap nor plentiful: 
to-day he was in amongst them before the camp was pitched, making 
enquiries, which are as honourable to his feelings as they are agreeable 
and gratifying to the poor invalids.” 

To shew the estimation in which this brilliant victory was held by 
the Indian Government, it is only necessary to quote the general 
orders from Fort William, bearing date October 30th. 

“The governor-general, in council, has this day received from the 
Hon. A. Wellesley, the official report of the signal and splendid 
victory obtained by the troops under the personal command of that 
distinguished officer, on the 23rd of September, at Assye in the Deccan, 
over the combined armies of Dowlat Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar. At the close of a campaign of the most brilliant success and 
glory in every part of India, this transcendant victory demands a 
testimony of public honour, equal to any which the justice of the 
British Government in India has ever conferred on the conduct of 
our officers and troops in the most distinguished period of our 
military history. 

Phe governor-general, in council, highly approves the skilful plan 
formed by Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley, on the 2lst of 
September, for precluding the escape of the enemy, and for reducing 
their combined army to the necessity of hazarding a general engage- 
ment. His excellency, in council, also signifies his approbation of the 
magnanimity, promptitade, and judgment, with which Major-General 
the Hon. A. Wellesley determined upon the instantaneous attack of 
the enemy, on the 28rd of September. 

“ During the severe action which ensued, the conduct of Major 
General the Hon. A. Wellesley, united a degree of ability, of prudence, 
and of dauntless spirit, seldom equalled, and never surpassed. 

“ The governor-general, in council, signifies his warmest applause of 
the exemplary order and steadiness with which the troops advanced, 
under a most destructive fire, against a body of the enemy’s infantry, 
considerably superior in number, and determined to oppose vigorous 
resistance to our attack. The numerous infantry of the enemy were 
driven from their powerful artillery, at the point of the bayonet, with 
an alacrity and resolution truly worthy of British soldiers! and the 
Srmmess and discipline manifested by our brave infantry, in repelling 

on ® Major General Sir J. Nichols. 
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the great body of the enemy’s cavalry, merit the highest com- 
mendation.” 

But the moral consequence of this splendid victory was greater 
even than its military glory. It taught the native powers to believe 
that the British army could overcome every obatacle opposed to them; 
and, at the same time, lessened their opinion of the French officera 
who commanded their artillery, and who had promised, by its er, 
to anuihilate the “fated army,” as they called it ; but above all, itled 
to distrust among the chiefs of the confederacy. ‘ 

The very strong fortresses of Barhampoor and Aaseerghur, capitu- 
lated immediately ; and this enabled General Wellesley to ascend the 
Ghaunt in pursuit of the Rajah of Berar: be accomplished a march of 
one hundred and twenty-eight miles in eight days! and not only 
drove that chief to his own country (which he had no great difficulty 
to do) but entirely freed the Nizam from the attacks of the marauder. 

One of the early effects of these rapid movements was, an offer of 
negociation from Scindiah for a suspension of arms, which was com- 
plied with by General Wellesley. This was a hollow truce on the 
part of Scindiah; but the general was not 2 man to be turned 
from his purpose by such flimsy stratagems ; for, finding a part of the 
evemy’s cavalry still in conjunction with the troops of the Rajah of 
Berar, making demonstrations, he resolved immediately to attack 
him. This was done on the instant, by the army forming two lines, 
the infantry first, and the cavalry in the second line supporting the 
right; the Mogul and Mysore cavalry on the left, with the right rather 
advanced, in order to press upon the enemy’s left. The action began 
by a furious attack of Persian troops upon the 74th and 78th regi- 
ments, who maintained with them a desperate conflict at close 
quarters ; and the-former were wholly destroyed. At the séme 
moment the cavalry of Scindiah charged the left of the British, and 
were repulsed with great slaughter. This was the signal for a general 
flight ; and the whole of the enemy gave way, and scampered off in 
all directions, leaving the British masters of the field, and in pos- 
session of thirty-eight pieces of cannon, all their ammunition, tents, &, 

The enemy were pursued for several miles by the British cavalry, 
an immense body of baggage was captured, and their army com- 
pletely routed. It is somewhat strange, that in this battle, which 
presented ’nothing like the formidable difficulties as that of Assye, 
that three entire battalions, which had displayed great bravery at the 
latter, upon being broken, were actually running away, and the 
general himself had no ordinary task to rally them, and bring them 
back to their duty. 

General Weliesley continued to pursue his advantage against the 
Rajah of Berar, and encamped before the strong fortress of Gaisilghur, 
where we find him in December, 1803; the siege of which be was 
pressing most vigorously. " 
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This fort is extremely strong, from its natural situation; being 
erected in a range of mountains between the sources of the Poonah 
and Taptee rivers. It stands on a lofty mountain in the very heart 
of this range, and consists of a complete inner fort, which fronts to 
the wouth where the rock is steepest. There ia also an outer fort, 
which covers the approach from the north by the village of Labada ; 
and all the walls are strongly built and fortified by ramparts and 
towers, The communications with the whole works are through 
three gates; one to the south, with the inner fort; one to the north- 
west, with the outer fort, and one with the north wall. The ascent 
to the first is very steep, and is only practicable for troops; that to 
the second is wider, and is by a road formed for the communications 
ef the garrison with the southern countries, but passing round to the 
west side of the fort, and exposed for a considerable distance to its 
fire; it is, besides, so narrow, as to make it impracticable for regular 
approaches, and the rock is scarped on each side; nor does it lead 
further than the gate. The communication by the northern gate is 
direct with the village of Labada, and in its direction the ground is 
level with that of the fort ; but the road leads through the mountains 
for about thirty miles from Elichpoor, from whence the labour and 
‘difficulty of moving ordnance and stores were great in the extreme. 

‘The batteries had made a breach, and the troops were ordered to 
storm; which they didin the most gallant style. Carrying the north- 
west gate, they escaladed the walls of the inner fort, when the place 
surrendered. This was the last effort of the haughty Rajah, who was 
now forced to submit to the terms dictated to him by General Wellesley, 
who, with consummate judgment, made his treaty with the Rajah 
alone, thus dividing his interests from that of Scindiah, 

The Rajah, by this treaty, ceded to the company the provinces of 
Cuttach and Balasore, and bound himself never to keep in his service 
the subject of any power or state which might be at war with Great 
Britain. Thus, Scindiah finding himself without a single ally (for 
Holkar had never really taken part in the confederacy, although he 
tried to do a “little war” on his own account afterwards) was glad to 
treat upon any terms: and a most favourable peace for the company 
was made with him on the 80th of December, 1803. 

General Wellesley had the gratification to receive the thanks of 
the governor-, , im council, as well as his brother’s private 
approval of his conduct, both as a diplomatist and in hie military 
capacity, for his splendid achievements, and the success and judgment 
he had shewn during the whole of this brilliant and successful 

In writing to the governor-general upon the motives which in- 
fluenced him to attack Scindiah at the battle of Argaum, which might 
be thought a violation of the armistice, he says: “I am delighted to 
find that you are pleased with our battle of Argaum. I do not know 
whether I detailed the causes of the departure from the armistice, in 

30 
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this instance, in any of my public or private letters, but they appear 
fully ou the minutes of the conferences. ye 

“The fact was, that Scindiah complied with none of the conditions 
of the armistice, which had not been ratified at that time, and I 
attacked him, as I gave notice to his Vakeels that I should, on the 
succeeding day. They thought he was at too great a distance from 
me; and the intention of both Scindish and Vincajee Bhoonslah, in 
drawing up their army, and apparently offering battle, was to impose 
upon the troops, and induce them to believe that we wanted con- 
fidence in our own strength. They would have drawn off at night, 
and we should have been obliged to fight a more desperate battle, in a 
position more favourable to the enemy under the guns of Gawilghur.” 

At this time he was suffering severely from the effects of the climate, 
particularly from lumbago, brought on by continual camp residence, 
and its consequent exposure. In April he returned to Bombay, 
where he was received in the most flattering manner—fully merited 
by his distinguished services—and was presented with a number of 
congratulatory addresses from various classes of the inhabitants. 

A monument was erected also at Calcutta, in commemoration of 
the battle of Assye; he was presented by the citizens with a valuable 
sword, and by his own officers with an elegant gold vase. This costly 





present was accompanied by the following address:— The officers 
who served with the division of the army under your immediate com- 
mand in the Deccan, are desirous of presenting you a pledge of their 
respect and esteem, and to express the high idea they possess of the 
gallantry and enterprise that so eminently distinguish you, they 
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request your acceptance of a golden vase, of the value of two thousand 
guineas, on which it is proposed to record the principal event tha 
wae decisive of the campaign in the Deccan. 

“In conveying to you thie mark of their esteem, they sincerely add 
their wishes for your future welfare and prosperity ; and their hopes 
that when the public claims on your talents allow you repose, this 
vase may give pleasure to your social habits, by bringing to your re- 
mmembrance events that add so much to your renown.” 

‘It is only necessary to recapitulate the effects of his brilliant ser- 
vives, and the results of the carapaiga, to prove how deserving General 
‘Wellesley was of the honoure which he received. “From the 8th of 
August,” says the-official despatch of the Marquis Wellesley, “the 
day on which hostilities commenced, until the let of November, a 
short period of three months, the British army had conquered all the 
possessions of Scindiah in Guzerat; the City of Burhampoor, the 
Province of Cuttack, the Cities of Agra and Delhi, the fortified town 
of Ahmednugger, and the Fort of Alyghur, had been tuken by storm, 
and five others reduced by capitulation. 

«<The enemy had been defeated in three general engagements at 
Delhi, Assye, and Laswarreh; and had taken two hundred and sixty- 
eight pieces of ordnance, five thousand stands of arms, two hundred 
and fifteen tumbrels, and fifty-one stands of colours, with a large 
quantity of stores, baggage, camp equipage and ammunition in the 
field ; whilst the captures im the various forta amounted to four 
hundred and forty-five pieces of ordnance, making the total number 
seven hundred and thirteen. The rapid progress and happy result of 
these succesaful operations had restored the Peshwah to his sovereign 
authority at Poonah, and cemented the Britieh alliance with that 
prince; had secured the succession of the legitimate heir of the 
Nizam, protected the British interests at Hyderabad from injury, and 
had confirmed the treaties by which the French were expelled from 
the Deccan; and, finally, had delivered the aged and unfortunate 
Emperor of Hindostan (the descendant of along line of moguls), from 
misery and bondage.” 

Previous to General Wellesley’s departure for Europe, which took 
place in March, 1806, in H.M.S8. Trident, a series of fétes, dinners, 
&c., was given to him by both the civil and military departments, 
and universal regret was felt on his Joering Indie. His excellency 
the governor-general, having resigned his high office, accompanied 
his gallant brother to Europe. 





CHE COMBAT OF RULICA. 


CHAPTER II. 
1805—1808 





urine a short period, upon his return to 
England, Sir Arthur Wellesley remained 
unemployed. An expedition having been 
prepared to re-conquer Hanover, an army 
of thirteen thousand men, commanded by 
Lord Cathcart, sailed from the Downs in 
; November, 1805, and landed at Brewen, 
where it was well received, and had every 
prospect of success. In this army Sit 
Arthur Wellesley filled an importaut office 
es ae on the staff, and commanded a brigade. 
The success of Bouaparte at Austerlitz soon disappointed those 
pleasing Hopes; und the expedition returned to England, without 
accomplishing any object beyond creating some alarm. 

Sir Arthur was now appointed to a home command, and was re- 
turiféd to Parliament, for the Borough of Rye, in Sussex ; and made 
his maiden speech in the House in defence of his brother’s govern- 
ment of India. 

The charges were brought by Mr. Paull, and the principal of them 
“were, for having applied one million and a half to purposes not 
sanctioned by the company, and for having expended twenty-five 
thousand pounds per annum illegally ; to purposes of ostentation and 
splendid profusion in hia official establishment, which ought to have 
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come out of his own salary.” It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
motion for a select committee of inquiry was negatived by a large 
majority ; although upon various pretences, the debate was protracted 
for some time. 

‘We must not omit to notice, that among his early parliamentary 
efforts was his able exposition of the absurd plan, then in contem- 
plation by the government, of transporting negro troops from the 
‘West India Islands, and occupying their place by Sepoya, under the 
ridiculous idea, that by such interchange, to render the employment 
of Europeans unnecessary. To those who have the slightest know- 
ledge of India, such a proposition could only create the most 
unbyunded ridicule. Suffice it to say, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, in 
a clear and lucid speech, convinced the house of the utter impracti- 
eability of the scheme, aud it was consequently abandoned. 

On the death of the Marquis Cornwallis, then colonel of the 83rd 
regiment, Sir Arthur Wellesley was named to succeed him ; having 
been its lieutenant-colonel thirteen years, and present with it for 
almost the whole of that time, during a period of active service. 

A change of administration taking place at this time, and the late 
Duke of Richmond being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was made chief secretary. In the performance 
of the onerous duties of this office, if Sir Arthur did not display the 
shining qualities which have since distinguished some who have held 
that office, he evinced a sincere desire ts make many local improve- 
ments; and this, together with his punctual business habits, more 
than compensated for the absence of more brilliant qualities as a 
statesman—many of which are shining, ’tis true, but shallow, 
Amongst the most useful of his labours, was the “ Registration of 
Arms Bill” for Ireland, which, after much opposition, passed into law. 

It was at this period that he married the Hon. Catherine Pakenham, 
sister to the Earl of Longford. There was a somewhat romantic cir- 
cumstance connected with the betrothment, which may be now 
mentioned without wounding female delicacy. It is said that the 
gallant soldier was engaged to his “ladye love” previous to his 
departure for India, and taat, during his absence, that destructive 
gnemy to female beauty, the small pox, attacked the lady, and its 
ravages had materially lessened her personal charms. It is also suid 
that she offered to release the hero from his vows; but he, with the 
most chivalrous hovour, refused this, and they were united accordingly. 

It is not likely, however, that such an active spirit as Sir AfMhur 
Wellesley would long remain idle, and we find him appointed to the 
command of the army of reserve, intended to act against Copenhagen. 

It is impossible, even though at so great a distance of time, to 
speak of this expedition without a feeling of shame—for so gross a 
violation of international law was, perhaps, never committed. It is 
40¢ our province, however, to draw the curtain which time has thrown 
s'exr as base a transaction as ever reflected-dishonour upon a nation 
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calling itself civilized ; we have only to rcgret that, in the performance 
of our duty, we should have occasion to refer to it at all’ In this 
unholy: cause, an army, consisting of twenty thousand men, was 
placed under the command of Lord Cathcart, and a large fleet, under 
that of Admiral Gambier, one division of which was sent to the Great 
Belt, to blockade the Island of Zealand, and the «ther by the Sound 
to Copenhagen. It will be recollected, that tie object of this large 
armament was to seize upon the Danish fleet {chat of a friendly 
power), because the British ministcr suspected that it was the in- 
tention of Bonaparte to take possession of it, in furtherance of his 
design to raise up a naval power to oppose Great Britain, and thus to 
close the Baltic against our commerce. Even if this idea was ever 
entertained (nud there are great doubts «f it) we committed an in- 
justice to prevent the possibility of our doing the like! 

A proclamation was issued by the commander-in-chief, that if the 
Dapes were willing to deposit their fleet with Great Britain, then the 
hoatile force should be withdrawn. Thus insult being added to the 
injustice of the demand, the spirit of that gallant nation was roused, 
and all ranks flew to arms, animated with the most patriotic feelings. 
But, as in the case of unhappy Poland, might prevailed over right, 
and success attended upon injustice. 





The atrocious bombardra@t of Copenhayen was carried on at an 
immense sacrifice of human life . Several of the public buildings were 
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destroyed, and the city set fire to in several places. At last the 
Danes, having done all that honour could dictate, or courage accom- 
plish, and as the only means of saving their capital from total 
destruction, consented to deliver up their fleet. 

The only operations of any consequence on land were carried on 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, on the Island of Zealand. He wrote to the 
Commander in Chief from Rioge, which he had just taken possession 
of, that “The loss of the enemy has been very great; many have 
fallen, and there are nearly sixty officers and one thousand one hun- 
dred men prisoners. In their flight they have thrown away their arms 
and clothing; and many stands of the former have fallen into our 
hands. I believe that we have taken ten pieces of cannon; but I 
have not yet received all the reports from the detachments employed 
in the pursuit of the enemy.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was the chief officer employed in the 
negociation with the Danish authorities, for the final arrangements 
of the surrender of the fleet, and in which he displayed his usilal 
promptitude and decision.* 

On the return of the army to England, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
resumed his place in the House of Commons, where the first duty 
which devolved upon him was to return -his acknowledgments for 
the vote of thanks granted to him, and the other general officers 
employed in the expedition to Copenhagen. 

We now approach to a period when the great field was opened for 
the exercise of those brilliant mili talents which he afterwards 
displayed—the Peninsular war; and it may not be altogether 
foreign to our purpose to state the causes which led to that tremen- 
dous struggle, and in which our glory and our interests were so 
identified—the maintaining of the independence of the Spanish 
and Portuguese nations. 

The ambition of Napoleon, which sought almost universal empire, 
coupled with the acknowledged weakness of the Spanish and 
Portuguese monarchs, (particularly the former, who ndded to his 
imbecility, corruption and baseness of every kind) prompted the 
French Emperor to offer his mediation to arrange the differencea 
hetween Charies IV., the then King of Spain, and his rebellious son, 
the Prince of Asturgas afterwards Ferdinand VII. Nothing could 
exceed the infamous state of the Court of Spain at this period. 
Godoy, the Prince of the Peace,} was the avowed paramour of the 
profligate queen, while Ferdinand, her son, was maturing (by the aid 
of the priests) a conspiracy against his sovereign and father, in the 
hope of placing himself upon the throne. 

Nepoleon, while he pretended to favour each party, was playing 

* We are happy to record, that an act of tardy justice (after thirty-two years) has 
been rendered to some of the sufferers in this infumous attack. Parliament 
‘voted £75,000, to untisfy the claims of those who grigyously suffered by it. 

t Principe del Paz.—Southey's Peninsular War, Vol. 1, p. 64. 
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& deeper game to foil all, held out the lure of dividing the kingdom 
of Portugal between them ; thus one part was to form a principality 
for Godoy, a second for the queen, and the lion’s share was to 
belong to France.* In furtherance of these “honourable’’ views, a 
combined army of Spaniards and French, under Junot, was to occupy 
Lisbon: the cowardice of the King of Portugal, and the voluntary 
expatriation of the royal family to the Brazils, greatly favoured 
the apparent accomplishment of these designs. aC 

Alarmed at what had taken place at Lisbon, the weak and vacil- 
lating Charles abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand, who was 
proclaimed king of Spain. To aid in the peaceful establishment of 
his kingdom, Murat, one of Napoleon’s generals, marched upon 
Madrid. Immediately upon the entrance of the French into the 
capital, Charles IV. repudiated his act of abdication, alleging that it 
was forced upon him. Murat, consequently, (in the name of his 
master), refused to recognise Ferdinand as king. This was throwing 
off the mask too soon—a little more finesse was necessary before tlie 
curtain was drawn, Ferdinand was accordingly invited to Bayonne, 
to meet the Emperor Napoleon, and settle the preliminaries of a 
marriage with one of the Imperial family. Ferdinand did go; and 
was then informed that the fiat was issued, and “ the House of 
Bourbon had ceased to reign in Spain,” as that of Braganza had been 
summarily disposed of in Portugal, and Ferdinand found himself also 
a prisoner ! This, together with the release from prison of the de- 
tested Godoy, roused the whole of Spain to action, 

The first outbreak of the people was at Toledo, in 1806, which was 
easily put down by Dupont’s corps. This was followed by insurrec- 
tions at Aranjuez and Madrid. The rioters sacked the house of the 
obnoxious favourite, Manuel Godoy ; the prince of the peace secreted 
himself from the fury of the mob, but his retreat being discovered, he 
was maltreated, and on the point of being killed, when the soldiers 
of the royal guard rescued him. Secret assassinations were nightly 
thinning the ranks of the French, both of officers and soldiers. 

The most severe measures were adopted in Madrid to check these 
disorders, and for a time succeeded ; but the great cities had already 
caught the patriotic influence, and Cadiz, Seville, Carthagena, Toledo, 
Vittoria, Valencia, Barcelona, &c., were in arms against the Fronch, 
and great excesses were committed, particularly at Valencia :— 
“ Grenada had its murders; Carthagena rivalled Cadiz in rathleas 
cruelty, and Valencia was foul with siaughter. Don Miguel de Saave- 
dra, the governor of that city, was killed, not in the fury of the 
moment, for he escaped the first danger and fled, but being pursued 
and captured, was brought back and deliberately sacrificed. Bul- 


* By one of t\.c articles of this treaty, Spain was bound to sssist France with on army 
against Sweden; and thirty thousgnd of her beet troops, under Romana, were accord- 
ingly joined to the French army acting against the Swedes, at the very moment that 
Ferdinand wea made prisoner at Bayonne, 
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thazar Calvo, a canon of the church of St. Isidro, then commenced a 
massacre of the French residents. For twelve days unchecked he 





traversed the strects of Valencia, followed by a band of fanatics, 
brandishing their knives, and filling all places with blood: many 
hondred helpicss people fell the victims of his thirst for murder; 
and at last, emboldened by the impunity he enjoyed, Calvo pro- 
ceeded to threaten the junta itself; but there his career was checked. 
Those worthy personages, who (with the exception of Mr. Tupper, 
the English consul, theu a member), had calmly witnessed his pre- 
vious violence, at once found the means to crush his power when their 
own safety was concerucd. The canon, being is the act of braving 
38 
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their authority, was seized hy stratagem, imprisoned, and soon after. 
wards strangled, together with two hundred of his band.”* 

The council of Castile, and the municipal authorities at Madrid 
(the mere puppets of Murat) first declared the throne vacant 
then proceeded to the election of a new king; and their choice (if 
choice it could be called) fell upon Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest 
brother of Napoleon. 

The new monarch took possession of his unenviable dignity on the 
25th of June, and was proclaimed king at Madrid, amidst the thun- 
ders of the French artillery. 

Insurrection now became genera]. The Asturias began the bold 
movement, established a local junta, and despatched two noblemen to 
seek the aid of Eugland ; Cadiz quickly followed the example, and, 
with the assistance of the British squadron, under Sir Charles Cotton, 
seized upon the French flect in that harbour; the south and other 
parts of Spain were also in arms; peace was made with England, and 
immediate assistance promised. 

The surrender of Dupont’s army,t and the check which Moncey 
received before Valencia, animated the patriots to the most gallant 
exertions, and the most dreadful sacrifices. Palafox (a subaltern in 
the Spanish guards), who displayed considerable military talents, 
had, with some hastily gathered followers, made a noble stand at 
Tudela, disputed with him the passage of the Ebro, and, although 
ronted by superior numbers, fell back upon Saragossa—the heroic 
defence of which stands prominently out for acts of daring courage, 
which the world’s history can scarcely paraliel ;—soldiers, peasants, 
priests, and women, shared alike the dangers and glories of this 
memorable siege. The city was regularly invested by the enemy, 
under Lefebre Desnouttes, on the right bank of the Ebro, The town 
was surrounded by a low brick wali, presented uo regular defeuces, 
and possessed very few guns in a state fit for service, but the houses 
were strongly contructed, some of stone, others of brick; they were 
mostly of two stories high, each story being vaulted so as to be nearly 
fire proof; the massive walls of the convents, both in and outside the 
walls of the town, afforded security to the numerous riflemen who 
lined them. The immediate vicinity of the town is fiat, low, and 
marshy. ‘The river Huerbay runs through the plain on the right, 
and the convent of St. Joseph covered the bridge over the river, 
having close to it a hill, called Monte Torrero ; on this hill some stoue 
houses were strongly entrenched, and occupied by one thousand two 
hundred men. The French had cut off the direct communication 
with Calatayud, and compelled the Baron Versage to retire to Bel- 
chite, with his irregular levies. Palafox had possession of the olive 
grove, and the strip of land between the hill before mentioned, and 
St. Joseph’s convent, but his men, dispirited by their late defeats, 
were easily driven from their positions, and some indecision. on the 

* Napier. + The result of the well-fought Battle of Baylen. 
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part of Palafox, (who was about leaving the city), nearly put the 
enemy in possession of the place, one gate beiug actually occupied 
by them. Saragossa was all but taken; but, from some unexplained 
cause, the French retired. This gave confidence to the besieged ; 
they redoubled their exertions, raised up defences in the streets, 
pierced loop-holes fur musketry, making ramparts of sand banks, 
which they set about with so much vigour, that under the guidance 
of a few engineers, they raiscd up some formidable defences in twenty- 
four hours ! 





But Palafox, whose conduct appears to have created some suspicion 
of his fidelity, rashly left the city, aud having joined (with some of his 
troops) Versage, at Belchite, most imprudently offered battle to the 
enemy, and was quickly beaten; he himself barely escaping with a 
few troops to Saragossa. Iu the meantime, Monte Torrcro was 
attacked by Lefebre, and after a courageous defence, was taken by 
assault on the 27th June, 1808. 

Ou the 30th, the enemy, being reinforced by Genéral Verdier’s 
division, having a large train of battering artillery, attacked the con- 
vents of St. Joseph and the Capuchins; at first, they were repulsed 
with slaughter, but at last succeeded in taking both by assault. The 
mode of attack was now changed by command of Bonaparte, and en- 
trusted to Verdier only ; a bridge was thrown over the Ebro, and the 
siege continued on its left banks. 

During the whole of July, Verdier made several assaults upon the 
gates of E) Carmen and others on the Portillo, but was beaten back 
with: great loss upon all occasions. Being reinforced, the besicged 
made a sortie with two thousand men, to retake Monte Torrero, but 
they were defeated with the loss of their commander, and with many 
wouuded, leaving numbers dead on their track to the entrenchineuts. 
Oa the 2ud of Augnat, the enemy opened a tremendous fire against 
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St. Engracia and Aljaferia, throwing large shells at the same time; 
these latter were so powerful that they reached the Cosso (public 
walk), and blew up a powder magazine, by which several houses were 
destroyed, and numbers of the besieged killed. The sang bat. 
tery, near the gate of Portillo, was still gallantly defended by the 
Arragonese. Tt was several times destroyed, but as often recon- 
structed under a heavy fire of the enemy. The carnage in this bat- 
tery was truly terrible. Six hundred women and children perished 
during the siege of this city, and above forty thousand of the Spaniards 
slain. 

It was here that an act of heroism was performed by a female, 
which has no parallel for daring intrepidity. Augnstina, a fine 
young woman, twenty-two years of age, whilst performing her duty 
of carrying refreshments to the gates, arrived at the. battery of 
Portillo, at the very moment when the French had desperately 
wounded the last artilleryman, (said to be her own lover), who was 
able to setve the gun. The citizens and soldiers fora moment 
hesitated to re-man the guns, when Augustina rushed forward 
over the wounded and the slain, snatched a match from the hand 





of a dead artilleryman, and fired off a twenty-mx pounder; thew 
jumping upon the gun, made a vow never to quit it alive during the 
siege. The soldiers and citizens, ashamed of the ‘momeritary ‘best 
tation, and stimulated by so heroic an example, redoubied thetr efforts, 
instantly rusked to the battery, and again opened a ‘tremeridous fire 
apon the encmy. For this daring act -of' intrepidity, 

received a small shield of benour, and had the word “Ss 
embroidered on the sleeve of her gown, with the pay of ba} 
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man. Byron, in his own transcendant manner, has immortalized 
hia heroic act by some splendid poétry :— 
* “The Spanish maid, arous’d, 

Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 

And, all unsex’d, the Anlace hath espous’d, 

Sung the loud song, and dar’d the deeds of war; 

‘And ehe, whom once the semblance of a scar 

Appali’d, an owlet’s larum chill’d with dread, 

Now views the column scattering bay’net jar, 

The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead, 

Stalke with Minerva’s step, where Mars might quake to tread. 


Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
Qh! had you known her in her softer hour, t 
Mark’d her black eye, that mocks her coal-black veil, 
Heard her light lively tones in lady’s bower, 

Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 

Her fairy form, with more than female grace ; 

Scarce would you deem that Saragossa’s tower 

Beheld her smile in danger’s Gorgon face, 

Thin the clos’d ranks, and lead in Glory’s fearful chace. 


Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-tim’d tear; 
Her chief is elain—she fills his fatal post; 
Her fellows fleo—she checke their base career ; 
‘he foe retires sts Beste ths sall ‘ing host : 
10 can ay ye like her, a ‘a it? 
‘Who can a 20 well a Eater 
‘What maid retrieve, when man’s flush’d hope is lust? 
‘Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul; 
Foil’ by a woman’s hand before a batter’d wall.” 


Wilkie, the great painter, has transferred it to his canvass with 
a vividness and truth, almost approaching reality. On the 4th of 
August, (the besieged refusing to surrender upon terms), the French 
stormed the city through a breach made in the Convent of St. 
Engracia, and penetrated as far as the Cosso. ere a terrible conflict 
was maintained, Every inch of ground was manfully contested—the 
evemy’s cavalry poured in with irresistible impetuosity, and the 
besieged began to give way. All appeared lost ; when the French, in 
advancing to the bridge over the Ebro, got into some confusion in the 
Areo de Cineja, a long narrow street, and began-to plunder. At this 
moment they were assailed by a body of the besieged, who had rallied. 
‘They drove the enemy back to the Cosso; many of them pcrishing hy 
the conflagration of the Convent of Francisco, which had been fired 
by the Spaniards. Night left the combatants opposite each other, on 
either side of the Cosso. A frightful accident which now occurred 
inegeased tenfold the accumulated horrors of this sanguinary contest. 
The Lunatic Hospital of the city had been taken and fired, and its 
wretched teuants released. Here were to be seen grinning maniacs, 
shouting with hideous joy, and mocking the cries of the wounded; 
there, ener with soeming delight, were dabbling in the crimson fluid 
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of many a brave heart, which had scarcely ceased to beat; on one 
side, young and lovely women, dressed in the fantastic srappings of 
“minds diseased,” were nursing headless trunks and mutilat limbs, 





which lay scattered around them; while the unearthly cries of the 
slavering idiot kept up a hideous concert with the shouts of the 
infuriated combatauts; in short, it was a scene of unmingled horror, 
too fearful for the memory to dwell upon, ; 

After a severe contest and dreadful carnage, the French forced their 
way into the Cosso, in the very centre of the city, and, before the day 
was closed, were in possession of one half of it. Lefebre now believed 
that he had effected his purpose, and required Palafox to surrender, 
itva note containing only these words : “ Head Quarters, St. Engracia. 
Capitulation”? The brave .Spaniard immediately replied, “Head 
Quarters, Saragossa. War at the knife’s point.” 

‘The coptest which was now carried on stands unparalleled. One 
side of the Cosso was held by the French soldiery, and the Generat 
directed their operations from the Franciscan convent; the oppo- 
site side was in possession of the Arragonese, who erected batteries 
at the end of the cross streets, within a few paces of those which 
the French had thrown up. The space between these was covered 
with the dead. Next day, the powder of the besieged began 
to fail; but even this dismayed them not; one cry broke from 
the people wherever Palafox came among them ;—“they had still their 
knives—no capitulation.” The night was coming on, and the French 
were making increased preparations for renewing the attack; at this 
momen: the brother of Palafox entered the city with a conrey ot 
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Arma, ammunition, and a reinforcement of three thousand men, con- 
nisting of some volunteers of Arragon, Swiss and Spanish Guards. 

‘This succour was little expected, and it raised the desperate courage 
of te citizen’ to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The war was now 
carried on from street to street, house to house, and even from room 
to room--tl:e enemy infuriated to the uttermost by the impediments 
opposed to them. A priest of the name of Santiago Sass displayed 
the most undaunted bravery, fighting at the head of the besieged, and 
cheering and consoling the wounded and the dying. At the head of 
forty chosen men he succeeded in introducing a supply of powder 
inte the town, so essentially useful to the defence of thie devoted 
city. e This most murderous contest was continued for eleven succes- 
sive days and nights; more indeed by night than by day; for it was 
almost certain death to appear by daylight within reach of those 
houses which were occupied by the other party. But under cover of 
the night the combatauts frequently dashed across the street, to 
attack each other’s batteries; and the battles which began there were 
often carried on into the Wouses beyond where they fought, from 
room to room, and floor to floag. The hostile batteries were 90 near 
to each other, that a Spaniard, in one place, made way under cover of 
the dead bodies which completely filled the space between them, and 
fastened a rope to one of the French cannons. In the struggle for the 
piece of artiliery thus gallantly seized, the rope broke, and the 
Spaniarde lost their prize at the very moment when they believed 
themselves sure of it, A new horror accompanied the dreadful cir- 
cumstances of this memorable siege—pestilence was about to be added 
to the accumulated terrors of this scene of destruction! Numbers of 
putrescent bodies, in various stages of decomposition, were strewed 
thickly around the spot, where the death struggle was still going on 
—the air was impregnated with the pestiferious miasm of festering 
mortality ; and this, too, in a climate like Spain, and in the month of 
August! No circumstances appear to have so much embarrassed the 
besieged like this evil; the only remedy for which was to tie ropes to 
the French prisoners, and push them forward amid the dead and 
dying, to remove the bodies and bring them away for intermeut. 

ven for this necessary office there was no truce; and it would have 
been certain death to the Arragonese who should have attempted to 
perform it, but the prisoners were in general secured by the pity of 
their own soldiers ; and in this manner the evil was in some degree 
lessened. 

From day to day this heroic defence was kept up with unremitting 
obstinacy. In vain breaches were made and stormed—the besiegers 
were. constantly repulsed ; until, at last, Verdier received orders to 
retire to Logrono, and the French, after reducing the city almost to 
ashes, were thus compelled to abaudon their attacks end retreat. 

In Catalonia, too, the peasantry defeated General Swartz at Bruck, 
and pursued Chabran’s division to the very gates of Barcelona ; Girona 
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made head against the division of Duhesme; and many other cities 
and towns showed the moat determined resistance to the enemy’s 
advance, and made the most heroic efforts for their country’s 
independence. 

The same patriotic spirit which had shown itself in various parts of 
Spain, was not long in finding its way into Portugal; and the city of 
Oporto was the first to fy to arms. The flame spread quickly to 
both banks of the Douro, and, although Junot still kept possession of 
Lisbon, yet the French were constantly harrassed by the continued 
attacks of the peasantry ; who became so bold by their successes, that 
they at last ventured to engage their enemies in the field, and in this, 
though worated, they lost neither their courage nor their hopes, At 
Coimbra, a considerable city midway between Oporto and Lisbon, 
they established a Junta, having the bishop of Oporto at its head, and 
solicited arms and ammunition from England ; which being granted, 
they armed many thousands of both infantry and cavalry. 

Such was the state of things when the British Ministers resolved 
to send an army into Portugal. 

A force, consisting of ten thousand men, was accordingly collected 
at Cork, in June 1808, and the command given to Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, who, while busied in closing his labours as Secretary for Ireland, 
was surprised to find that the chief command had been transferred to 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, and the second to Sir Harry Burrard. 

Sir Arthur, as previously arranged, preceded the expedition, and 
went direct to Corunna; where, having had several communications 
with the Junta of Galicia, it became his decided opinion that the 
descent should be made upon Portugal, in preference to any part 
of Spain. 

Be left Corunna, therefore, joined the fleet, and arrived at Oporto 
at the latter end of July. Here he found that, although the spirit of 
the people was decidedly good, yet, from want of organization, they 
could only muster from five to six thousand infantry, and three 
hundred cavalry; which could not be considered anything like en 
army fit to take the field; and even these were so badly disci- 
plined, as to be unable to cope, with any chance of advantage, against 
such troopg as the French. 

Previous to determining upon the point most eligible for a landing, 
he wrote to Lord Castlereagh in these words,* alluding to the future 
command of the army. He states, “ All I can say upon that subject 
is, that whether I am to command the army or not, or am to quit it, 
I shalt do my best to ensure its success; and you may depend upon 
it that I shall not hurry the ‘operations, or commence them one 
moment sooner then they ought to be commenced, in order that I 
may acquire the credit of the success. : 

“The goveruuent will determine for me in what way they will 


* Despatches, 
45 
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fmapiny me hereafler; whether here or elsewhere. My opinion is, 
that Great Britain ought to raise, organize, and pay an army in 
Ps cousisting of thirty thousand Portuguese troops, and twenty 
théusand British, including foyr or five thousand cavalry. This 
tirmy might ‘operate on the frontiers of Portugal in Spanish Estra- 
madara, and it would serve as a link between the kingdoms of 
Galicia and Andalusia; it would give Great Britain the preponde- 
fance in the conduct of the war in the Peninsular, and, whatever 
might be the result of the Spanish exertions, Portugal would be 
saved from the French grasp. You know best whether you couki 
bear the expence, or what-part of it the Portuguese Government would 
or could defray ; but if you should adopt this plan, you must send 
every thing from England—arms, clothing, ammunition, and ac- 
coutrements, ordnance, flour, oats, &. These articles must find their 
way to the frontier parily by the navigation of the Douro afid the 
‘fagus, and partly by other means.” 

Sir Arthur Wellestey decided upon effecting a landing on the banks 
of the Mondego river. This was done on August Ist, by the 
‘advance guard; ou the 2nd a spirited proclamation was issued by 
him and Admiral Cotton, and was hailed with universal joy by the 
Portaguese ; on the 5th the whole of the troops had disembarked, 
These being joined by General Spencer's division, made an effective 
force of twelve thousand three hundred men, 

Sir Arthur, with great judgment, though contrary to the advice 
and urgent request of the Portuguese General (Freire), preferrea 
keeping the coast to marching further into the interior. 

Having made preparations for a forward movement, he advanced 
upon Leyra on the 8th, where he was joined by five thousand 
Portuguese, but these troops were in such a state of diserganization, 
that they even piundered the magazine of their ally—the British. 

On the 10th ke was at Lugar, and on the 13th at Calvario. Jere 
he justly complained of the obstinacy, or something worse, of General 
Freire, who attempted to thwart the British General in every way, 
but was at leat reduced to reason, principally through the medium of 
his fears. 

We have apoken of Sir Arthur Wellesley only in these operations, 

his seniors held but the nominal command at this period, 
they not having joined the army. 

Advauciug upou Algobaca (the enemy retreated from his position 
withegt- firing a shot), and findiug that Junot had quitted Liehon 

reserve, he resolved to give him battle on the 16th, by 
an attack on Obidoa, which'wsa in advance of, and may be 
said te command Rolica, which village he intended should be the 
ecene of the first battle. 

ithe. enemy were in force of six thousand men, and occupied the 
valage. The British advauced guard, consisting of the 60th and 95th 
rifles, drove the French out, avd pursued them some distance, when 
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they were nttacked by a superior force; but still they. retained 
possession of the village, but the enemy retired. 

La Borde, who commanded the French army at Roliea, hed, 
as we have said, about six thousand men, of which five hundred were 
cavalry. Another division, under Loison, was near at hand, with five 
thousand more, hastening to the same spot; and Junot, with what 
troops could be spared from the defence of Lisbon, was in full march 
to the same point. It was, therefore, the object of Sir Arthar 
Wellesley to attack the foriner before his junction with the latter. 

With this view he advanced to Villa Verde. The enemy was 
strongly posted upon the heights of Rolica, in vineyards and olive 
gardens; the only approach to which was by the valley of Caldas. 

The British army advanced in these columns from Obidos (from 
which the enemy’s piquets had been driven by the rifles). The 
right wing consisted of one thousand two hundred Portuguese and 
some cavalry, and were ordered to turn the enemy’s left, and drive 
them to the mountains; the left wing was formed of Ferguson’s 
brigade of infantry, three companies of rifles, some light artillery, 
and a few cavalry, to turn the enemy’s right; the centre, consisting 
of four brigades, under Hill, Crawford, Nightihgale, and Fane, four 
hundred Portuguese infantry, two brigades of artillery, consisting of 
nine and six pounders, were to attack the enemy’s position in front. 

The movements were so exactly timed, that the first positions of 
Tan Borde were carried, after a most gallant struggle; the enemy 
retiring quickly, but in order, and took his ground upon a still better 
vositiou. 





Thus far the operations had been.completely succosaful.. The 
centre had retreated, and both flanks of the enemy were threatened 
but still the fordable moxutain passes, particularly those of the 
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Zambugeira, which was the second line of their position, were to be 
carried. These were attacked immediately by the different divisions, 
and after some sharp fighting, those on the left were quickly carried, 
but La Borde defended his rightgrith great obstinacy and resolution, 
expecting every moment to receive support from Loison ; but at last 
he was compelled to give way. He made three gallant attempts to 
retrieve the fortune of the day, and, even at last, made a most skilful 
retreat, covered by his cavalry. His loss was considerable, and three 
pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the victors; six hundred are 
said to have been killed and wounded, La Borde himself being 
wounded, The British loss was five hundred killed, wounded, and 

risoners, including two lieutenant-colonels. At no period of the 

attle were there more than four thousand British troops engaged. 
Indeed, the very nature of the ground was such, that those who made 
the attack were alone in a situation to maintain it. 

The consequences of this victory were soon felt. Ipison, who was 
within a day’s march of the scene of action, was obliged to fall back 
upon Torres Vedras, where he joined La Borde. Junot, in advance 
from Lisbon, had also reached Torres Vedras, where it was thought 
that they contemplated some combined movement. Wellesley, who 
was already aware of the arrival of General Anstruther on the coast 
with a large reinforcement, wisely kept coastwise, aud proceeding by 
Lourinha, arrived at Vimiero, and effected his junction with Anstro- 
ther, without the enemy in any way attempting to molest him. 

He now found himself at the head of sixteen thousand men, 
having eighteen pieces of cannon, and resolved to march upon 
Torres Vedras, and turn the enemy’s position before he had time tu 
concentrate his forces ; but the extremely cautious policy of Sir Harry 
Burrard, who had just arrived, thwarted him in this determined 
project. 

Fortune, however, destined him a surprise. In the middle of the 
night, he was apprised of the enemy’s approach, wider Junot, and 
the morning saw him making preparations to attack his advanced 
guard, We shall take the freedom of quoting the account of 
this battle from a modern author,* with no wish unjustly to appro- 
priate his pages to our own use; but, because it is so exccedingly 
descriptive, that any one of ours would full infinitely short of its 
vivid characteristics. . 

“ Vimiero is a village pleasantly situated in a gentle and quict 
valley, through which flows the small river of Macerin. Beyond and 
to the westward and northward of this viliage rises a mountain, of 
which the western point reaches the sea; the eastern is scparated by 
a deep ravine from the height, over which passes the road that leads 
from Lourinha, and the northward to Vimiero. On this mountain 
was posted the chief part of the infantry, with cight pieces of artillery; 
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General ui’s brigade was ou the right, and Ferguson’s on the left, 
having one battulion on the heights, separated from the mountain. 
Towards the east and south of the town lay a mill, wholly command. 
ed, and most of all on its right, by the mountain to the west side, and 
commanding also the surrounding ground to the south and east, on 
which General Fane was posted, with his riflemen and 50th regiment, 
and General Anstruther’s brigade, with the artillery which had been 
ordered to that position during the night. The ground over which 
the road passes from Lourinha commanded the left of this height, and. 
it had not been occupied except by a picquct, as the camp had been 
taken only for one night, and there was no water in the neighbowl} 
hood. The cavalry and reserve artillery were in the valley between 
the hill on which the infuntry stood, flanking and supporting the 
advance of the riflemen. 

“About eight o’clock a picquet of the enemy’s horse was first 
seen on the heights towards Lourinha, and, after pushing forward his 
scouts, soon appeared in full force, with the evident object of attacking 
the advanced guard and left of the British. 

“Tmmediately four brigades from the mountains on the east moved 
across the ravine to the heights on the road to Lourinha, with three 
pieces of cannon. They were formed with their right resting upon 
the heights, and their left upon the other ravine which separates 
those heights from the range which terminates at the landing 
place at Maccira. On the last mentioned heights were posted the 
portaguene troops, and they were supported by General Crawford's 
brigade. 

“The advanced guard on the heights to the south and east side 
being sufficiently strong, Gener:l Hill moved to the centre of the 
mountiiu, where stood the great body of the infantry as a suppo:t to 
these troops, nnd as a resource to the whole army, in addition to the 
support of the cavalry in the resr of their rigkt. 

“The enemy opened his attack in strong columns against the 
entire body of troops on this height; on the left they advanced 
through the fire of the riflemen, close up to the 50th regiment, until 
they were checked and driven back by that regiment at the point of 
the bayonet. The French infautry in these divisions were com- 
mauded by La Borde, Loison, and Kellerman ; the horse by General 
Margaron, and the simultaneous attack of all was like that of a man 
determined to conquer or to perish. Besides the conflict of the 
heights, it raged with equal fury in every part of the field; the 
possession of the road leading into Vimiero was disputed with 
persevering resolution, and especially where a strong body had been 
posted in the church-yard, to prevent the enemy forcing an entrance 
into the town. Up to this period of the battle the British had 
veceived, and, after a severe struggle, repulsed the attacks of the 
enemy; acting, however, altogether on the defensive. But now they 
were attacked in flank by General Ackland’s brigade, as it advanced 
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twits position on the height to the left, while a brisk cannonade was 
kept up on the flank of the enemy’s column, by the artillery on those 
heights, 

“The brunt of the attack was continued on the brigade of 
General Fane, but was bravely repulsed at all points. Once as the 





French retired in confusion, a regiment of Light Dragoons (the 20th), 
pursued them with s9 little precaution that they were suddenly 
set upon by the heavy cavalry of Margaron, and cut to pieces with 
their gallant Colonel, who fell at their head. 

“No less desperate was the enconnter between Kellerman’s column 
of reserve and the gallant 43rd, in their conflict for the vineyard 
adjoining the church. The advanced companies were at first driven 
back with great slaughter, but again rallying upon the next ranks 
they threw themselves upon the head of the French column in a 
ravine, and charging with the bayonet put them to the rout. At 
length the vigour of the enemy’s attack ceased, they, pressed on all 
sides by the Lritish, lost thirteen cannons and # great number of 
prisoners, but were still enabled to return without confusion, owing 
to the powerful protection received from their numerous cavalry ; 
which, in fact, snatched the fruits of victory, as before, from the 
vietorious General, gho, with a few regiments of heavy horse, would 
have completed the enemy’s destruction.” 

An incident occurred in this battle, so highly characteristic ef 
Highland courage, that we cannot refrain from quoting it. It is very 
eommon for the wounded to cheer their more unfortunate comrades, 
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as they pass onto the attack. A man named Stewart, the piper of the 
7Jst regiment, was wounded in the thigh very severely, at a very 
early period of the action, and refused te be removed; he sat upon a 
bank, playing martial airs during the remainder of the battle, He 





was heard to address his comrades thus :—‘t Weel, my bra’ lads, I can 
yang na longer wi? ye a fightin, but deel burn my saul, if ye wunt 
music.” For this the Highland society justly voted him a handsome 
set of pipes, with a flattering inscription engraved upon them, 

Nothing could prove more completely than this battle the supe- 
riority of the British over the French troops, for we find that the 
Lest soldiers of the army, commanded by one of their most experienced 
Marshals, and their Generals of high repute, were fairly and com- 
pletely beaten at all points, and although the enemy retreated in 
order from the field of battle, it was entirely owing to the want of 
cavalry to continue the pursuit. 

This, cofpled with the extraordinary conduct of the superior 
officers of Sir Arthur Wellesley, alone saved the French from, totel 
destruction ; but we take the words of Wellesley himself, and let the 
reader judge in the matter. 

“I thought it probable,” he says, “that if I did not attack the 
enemy, he would attack me, and I prepared for the conflict at day- 
light, in the morning, ® 

“T cannot say-too much in favour of the troops; their gallantry 
and their discipline were equally conspicuous, and I must add, that 
this is the only action, that I have ever been in, in which every 
thing passed as it had been directed, and no mistake was made 
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by any of the officers charged with its conduct. I think, if General 

i’s brigade and the advanced guard had moved upon Torres 
Vedras, as soon as it was certzin that the enemy’s right had been 
defeated by our left, and our left had pressed their advantage, the 
enemy would have been cut off from Torres Vedras, ard we should 
have been at Lisbon before him, if indeed any French army had 
remained in Portugal, But Sir Harry Burrard, who was at this 
time upon the ground, still thought it advisable not to move from 
Vimiero, and the enemy made good their retreat to Torres Vedras, 
Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived this morning, and hus taken the command 
of the army,” 

And he adds, ‘that Sir Harry Burrard did not Iand till late in the 
day, in the midst of the attack, and he desired me to continue 
my own operations. And as far as 1 am_ personally concerned 
in the actions, I was amply rewarded for any disappointment 1 might 
have felt, in not having an opportunity of bringing the service to « clove, 
by the satisfaction expressed by the army, that the second and more 
important victory had been gained by their old General. 1 have alsu 
the pleasure to add, that it has more effect than all the arguincuts 1 
could use to induce the General to move on, and I believe he will 
march to-morrow. Indeed, if he does not, we shall be poisoned bere 
by the stench of the dead and wounded, or we shali starve; every 
thing in the neighbourhood being eaten up. From the number of 
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dead Frenchmen about the ground, and the number of prisoners 

and wounded, I should think their loss could not be far short of 

three thousand men. The force which attacked us was very respect. 

able, and probably not ehort of fourteen thousand men, including 
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one thousand three hundred dragoons and artillery, and three 
hundred Chasseurs 4 Cheval.” 

There cannot be two opinions upon this matter—that had the 
advice of Sir Arthur Wellesley been acted upon, the disgraceful 
Convention of Cintra never would have been heard of; but we must 
confine ourselves to the relation of the facts. After the battle 
General Kellerman, on the part of Junot, presented himself at the 
British head quarters, with certain proposals ; these were acceeded to, 
and the convention was signed. te was in the following terms :— 
Portugal was to be delivered up to the British Army, and the 
French should evacuate it, with arms and baggage, bat not as 
prisoners of war. That the French should be transported in British 
vessels to their own country; the French army should carry with it 
all its artillery, tumbrels, horses, and sixty rounds of ammunition for 
each gun, together with all the property of the army, private property, 
military chest, cavalry, horses, &c., &c. 

The Portuguese were only made a party to this Convention, by an 
article which guaranteed amnesty or oblivion to all who had taken 
part directly or indirectly with the French. This saved many a head 
of our alfies from a richly deserved punishment. 

The British took possession of Lisbon on September 15th, and the 
French army was safely landed in their own country according tu the 
terms of the Convention. 

It will be easily conceived that this disgracefel Convention excited 
one bust of indignation, when its conditious were made known in 
England. Petitions were numerous to the throne and the Honse of 
Commons for inquiry, and even Sir Arthur Wellesley himself, 
although his gallantry was generally admitted, and admired as the 
victor in two well-fought actions—even he did not escape censure, 
as being a party to such an infamous compact. 

The public voice was irresistible. and a court of inquiry was held, 
accordingly, at Chelsea; at which it was clearly proved that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley had, in signing the Convention, acted by the 
express orders of his superior officers; that be had remonstrated 
aguinst some of the articles, which had even been more favouralile 
tu the enemy, but had been altered at his suggestion; that he hud 
been most anxious to follow up his victory; and Colonel Torrens 

- proved that, on the retreat of the French being announced, he, Sir 
Arthur, rede up to Sir Harry Burrard, and said, “Now, Sir Harry, is 
your time to advance upon the enemy; they are completely broken, 
and we may be in Lisbon in three days. A large body of our troops 
have not been in action; let us move them from the mght on the road, 
to Torres Vedras;and I will follow the enemy®with the left.” To 
this Sir Harry repXed, “that he thought a great deal had been done, 
very much to the credit of the troops, and that he did not think it 
advisable to do more, or to quit the ground in pursuit.” 

And Sir Arthur, in his evidence before the court, stated that. he 
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had been called by Sir Hew Dairymple out of another room to sign 
the treaty, which he read throughout ; and, after making an observa- 
tion, that i¢ was a most satisfactory one, he signed it; but without at 
all making himself responsible for its coutents. 

The result of the inquiry was, that the bonrd conveyed the 
king’s disapprobation both of the armistice and the subsequent 
Convention ; which was formaily announced to Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
the commander-in-chief, and the public fully acquitted Sir Arthur 
Wellesley of any participation in the affair, except as obeying the 
orders of his superior officer. 

The estimation of the army for “their old General,” as they 
termed him, may be judged of by the facts, that a piece of plate, 
valued at a thousand guineas, was presented to Sir Arthur Wellesley 
by the general officers serving under him; and a similar one 
from the field officers, “as testimony of the high esteem in which they 
heid him as a man, and of the unbouaded confidence they placed in 
him as an officer.” 

In order to understand perfectly ‘the situation of affairs in Spain, 
and, consequently, the very great difficulties which the British army 
had to surimount, both as opposed to the disiplined forces of France, 
and the questionable honesty of some of the “Spanish Patriots,” 
it will be necessary to digress a little from the regular thread of our 
narrative, and trust te the patience of our readers for an excuse. 

The British army which occupied Lisbon after the battle of 
Vimiero, and in virtue of the Convention of Cintra, was about 
fifteen thousand men, and as a third uf that number was enough for 
the protection of the Portuguese capital, the first difficulty which 
presented itself was, “how “the remainder of the army was to be 
disposed of? 

It was Sir Arthur Wellesley’s expressed opinion that, ‘from the 
moment of assembling an English army, the French would consider 
its defeat and destruction their first object, particularly if Bonaparte 
should himself be at the lead of the French troops; and if the 
operations of the army should be near the French troutiers, he 
will have the means of multiplying, and will multiply, the wumbers 
upon our army in such a degree as must get the better of them, 
For the British army, therefore, it was essential to have a retreat 
open, and that retreat must be the ser. 

“The only efficient plan of operations in which the British 
troops can be employed consistently with this view, is npon the flank 
and rear of the enemy’s advance towards Mud-id, by an issue 
from the Asturias. If it be true, as is stated by the Austrian 
deputies in Lisbon, that their country is remarkably strong, and 
that it is secure from French invasion—if it be true that the ports of 
Santander and Gijou, the former particularly, are secure harboure in 
winter—and if the walls can give to both or either the menns of 
making an embarkation, even if the enemy should be able to retreat 
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throngh the mountains—the Asturias is the country we should secure 
immediately, in which we should assemble our disposable force, and 
issue forth into the plains either by Leon or the pass of Reynosa. 

«The army could then have a short, although, probably, a difficult 
communication with the sea, which must be carried on by males, 
of which there are plenty in the country; it could co-operate 
with Blake’s Galacian army, and could press upon the enemy’s rear 
and flank, and turn his position upon the Ebro, which it is evident 
he intends to make his first line. To secure the Asturias within 
that country is the first object in Spain, and afterwards to assemble 
within that country your whole disposable force, after making the 
detachment to Castanos. 

“There are some points of detail which must be attended to in 
these arrangements. Tke army now in this country might either be 
marched into Leon, or it might be embarked and transported 
to Gijou or Santander. The latter would be the quickest operation ; 
by the adoption of the former its artillery, in its present form, 
might accompany it; but it must be recollected, that if the artillery 
should be kept in its present form, in case of retreat it must be lett 
behind in the plains, as it is understood there is no carriage road 
acroxs the mountains of Asturias, 

“The troops, then, now in this country, in the Ta, and sent 
to the Asturias, and orduance carriages, ought to be sent from 
England without loss of time; which can be taken’ to pieces and 
carried by hand, or when put together can*be drawn by horses. 
‘fhe reports which will be made by the cfficers sent to those countries 
will state whether cavalry can pass through them. I should think 
they might; as I see, that wherever « mule can go, a horse can 
likewise. If so, the cavalry from England should be landed in 
Asturias; if not, it should be lauded at Corunna or Ferro}, and join 
the army in the plains through the passes of Galacia, which we know 
are practicable for cavalry. 

“There remains to be considered only the operations of the 
Sicilian corps, consisting of ten thousand men. In the present state 
of affairs the Government would probably not deem it expedient to 
remove the corps from the Mediterranean. If the Spaniards should 
he able to make any head against the Freuch, on the left of their 
Jine in Catalonia, and on the lower Ebro, this corps might reinforce 
that part of the Spanish insurrection, keeping its retrea#open to the 
sea. This, however, would be very difficult, the French being in 
possession of Barcelona, and probably the siege of that place, 
aided by the insurgents of Catalenia, would be the most this corps 
would perform. And whether the operation should be successfully 
concluded, or the corps should be forced to re-embark in consequence 
of the approach of the stronger French force, it would materially aid 
the operations of the troops in the centre of Spam. 

“The result of all these operations, which, for the present, 
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vaust be distinct, would be to confine the French to their line of the 
Ebro, and eventually oblige them to retire upon their own frontier. 

“Time would be gained for the further organization of the 
Spanish government and force; by the judicious and effectual 
employment of which the British governmeut would be enabled 
to withdraw its troops from Spain, to employ them in other parta 
of Europe. As for preventing the retreat of the French from Spain, 
it ia quite out of the question. They have possession of all the 
fortresses on this side of the Pyrenees, through which mountains 
there are not less than forty passes by which troups could march. 
Besides, if it were possible, under these circumstances, to place an 
army in their rear, with the chjcct of cutting them off from France, 
you might depend opon it, that all France would rise as one man tor 
their relief, and the result would be the loss of the army so employed.” 

This masterly rcport—this, almost prescient view of “coming 
events,” was scarcely noticed by Lord Castlereagh, the minister 
to whom it was addressed! Sir Arthur Wellesley then solicited and 
obtained permission to return home, and to resume his duties, as 
Seerctary for Ireland. 

As predicted, Napoleon, with that cclerity and energy which 
was so often displayed by him, when the greatness of the occasion 
required its exercise—collected, in an incredibly short space of time, 
an immense army of two hundred thousand men, most of them 





veterana, who hed partaken of the glories of Jena, Austerlits, and 
Friedland. These, including the celebrated Imperial Guard, and a 
cloud of gallant cavalry, crossed the Pyrenees—there was also a 
reserve of forty thousand men collected at Perpignan. These highly 


disciplined troops were excited to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
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by an address of the Emperor, as they passed through Paris, and by 
a promise that he would head them in person “ to drive the hideous 
Leopard into the sea.” Against this overwhelming force, the Spani- 
ards had only the scattered bands of Castanos, Blake, Cuesta, and 
Palafox; and although they and their troops exhibited the most 
indomitable courage, and an exemplary patience under innumerable 
disadvantages, the French grand army reached Vittoria without ‘the 
least interruption; Blake was in position in the valley at Villarcayo ; 
the Asturians were close at hand; Romana.at Bilboa, and the 
Estremadurans at Burgos.—With more valour than discretion Blake 
made an attack upon Zornosa. The enemy made a feint to retreat ; 
Blake, flushed with what he vainly imagined to be victory, pursued 
them with avidity, when he suddenly came before twenty-five thousand 
French troops under the Duke of Dantzic, aud was furiously assailed. 
Blake, after a gallant defence, wis obliged to retreat in great 
confusion upon Bilboa. He rallied however, and was again in the 
tield in a few days; fought a brave action with Villate, and was this 
time successful. 

With the vain glory of his nation, he next attacked the strong 
city of Bilboa, Here he was beaten by Marshal Victor, and lost 
two Spanish Generals, and a great number of men. Romana, who 
had joined Blake, renewed the action, with his veterans: they were 
made prisoners; bit their brave chief escaped into the mountains. 
Napoleon pow assumed the chief command of his immense army ; 
mumnedintely on his arival at Vittoria, he took the field, and routed 
with great slaughter tho hastily-levied troops of the Conde de 
Belvidere—one whole battalion, composed of the students, of 
Salamanca and Leon, fell, to a man. 

The army of the centre, under the command of Castanos, which 
was composed of fifty thousand men, with forty pieces of cannou, was, 
after a hard fought battle, totally routed at Tudela. 

A gallant stand was made at the last stronghold of the 
Spaniards—Somosierra; and such was the determined courage of 
the artillery, that three colamns of French infantry were swept 
away by the fire of their guns; but a furious charge of the Polish 
lancers, although at first checked, rushed up the pass, cut down 
the gunners, and the day was gained. This opened the road to 
Madrid; which, after a brief attack, the Ritero being carried by 
storm, surrendered at discretion, and Bonaparte was thus master of 
the entire country. 

Affairs were in this posture, when Sir Hew Dalrymple, being 
recalled, and Sir Harry Burrard having resigned, Sir John Moore 
was made commahder-in-chief, and was to have thirty-five thousand 
men under his orders; ten thousand of which were to be sent from 
England, to Jand on the coast of Galicia, and join him with all speed ; 
General Baird was to march at the same time from Curunna, and 
Sir John Hope from the same point, but by a different route. 
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Sir John Moore left Lisbon at the latter end of October, and 
was at Salamanca by the middle of November, and on the 28rd 
the other divisions of the army had arrived at the places assigned 
to them. Sir David Baird had already reported himself at Astorga, 
when General Moore reccived positive information that the French 
had entered Valladolid, which was within three days’ march of 
the British, in great force. This was quite enough “to stir the 
blood of ordinary men ;” but Moore was not an ordinary man, and 
his courage rose, and his genius developed itself the more, the greater 
the obstacles became which were opposed to it. 

And these obstacles were not such only as the presence of the 
onemy created: confidence in the courage of his troops, and the 
resources of his own great mind, would have been fully able to 
overcome them. But his efforts to rouse the natural torpidity of the 
Spanish character were useless. Jn vain he urged the junta of 
Salamanca to active exertions—they could talk about patriotism, 
&c., but he could not even get mules and carts from them! And 
when he found that retreat was the only chance to save his army, 
then it was that a senseless clamour was raised against him by 
the Spanish authorities of what he ought to do, what their armics 
had done; and even the British envoy, Mr. Frere, was so thought- 
less (to say the least of his conduct) as to join in the absurd 
ery against the British General. Nay, he went so far as to offer his 
advice upon the future operations necessary to be taken ! 


“They'll sit in their chimney corners 
And presusne to judge of what’s done 
V the Capitol!” 


Thus harrassed on all sides, Sir John Moore sacrificed his own 
better judgment, and yielded in degree to the clamour—it being his 
original intention, when he found that retreat was inevitable 
{Napoleon having drawn round him an overwhelming army), to 
do so upon Portugal, via Cuidad Rodrigo—he, however, advanced 
to attack Soult, who was near Burgos. 

When Bonaparte heard of his advance, he is said to have 
exclaimed, with feelings of pleasure, “Ah! Moore is the only 
British General fit to contend with me. I shall advance aguiust 
him io person;” at the same time directing Soult, if attacked, to 
fall back upon Burgos, but at the same time to push on a division 
to Leon, while he himself would advance from Benevente, at the 
head of seventy thousand men, to cut off Moore’s retreat into 
Galicia. 

Sir John Moore, who penetrated this design of Napoleon, was not 
to be caught. On December 14th, General Stuart, with his horse, 
surprii a French detachment, and completely routed it. On the 

the British army was concentrated at Mayorga and Melgar 
Adaxo, and consisted of twenty-three thousand men, of which two 
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thousand three hundred were cavalry. Soult had with him sixteen 
thousand infantry, and one thousand two hundred horse, and was 
at Saldanha. 

A gallant attack had been made by Lord Paget upon the enemy’s 
cavalry, whom he defeated in splendid style, took two colonels, 
aud one hundred and fifty men prisoners. On the 23rd, Moore having 
directed Romana to advance from Mansilla (which he omitted to 
do), be planned an attack upon the French at Saldanha, and the 
British soldiers were “eager for the fray,” when news arrived 
that the cnemy was advancing at every point, and that fifty thousand 
men, under Napoleon in person, were rapidly coming up from 
the Guadarama, and another body was in march from Talavera. 
This compelled Moore again to retreat, and he crossed the Esla 
just twelve hours before the French advanced-guard came within 
sight of his banks; so ably had he foiled the manoeuvres of his 
great opponent; and on December 24th, the British army commenced. 
the passage of the river. 





te a Saeee F aein 


The day previous Lord Paget had au affair with a detachment 
of the Imperial guard, under the command of Bonaparte himself. 
{le intelligence soon after received by Sir John Moore, of the absolute 
submission of Madrid, determined him to make a retrograde move- 
ment to Toro, instead of pushing on to Valladolid; thus continuing 
that retreat which afterwards ended so unfortunately for the 
general cause; though, certainly, without diminishing the lustre of 
the British arms. Moore had still hopes of meeting with Soult 
in his march to Sir’ David Baird, and that, if possible, before he could 
receive reinforcemeuts ; and, also, before any of the enemy’s force 
could be pushed forward on his right flank to endanger bis retreat 
On December 25th, Lord Paget, by a well concerted merement, 
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attacked and defeated the advanced guard of the enemy’s cavalry at 
Sahagun, to the number of seven hundred. The weather was 
extremely cold, and the ground covered with deep snow, yet Paget 
resolved to cut off this detachment. He marched, accordingly, at 
two o’elgck in the morning, and sent General Slade with the lOth 
hussars along the Cea, to enter the town, whilst he approached 
+t by another direction, with the 15th dragoons and the horse 
artillery. Although the surprise of the picquets was well arranged, 
still, by the escape of two men, the enemy was on the alert. 
Proceeding, he was discovered, ready formed, close by the town. 
Each manauvred for some time to outflank the other; the ground 
was most unfavourable to the British, from a hollow in front of 
their position; Paget, however, seized a favourable moment, when 
the French having wheeled into jine, he made a fierce charge 
upon them. The shock was overpowering ; they dispersed in every 
direction; a great many were killed; and two lieutenant-colouels, 
and one hundred and fifty-seven privates, were taken prisoners ; the 
whole of the British force being no more than four hundred. Se- 
veral other skirmishes took place during the early part of the retreat. 

On the 26th Lord Paget fell in with a detachment of the 
advanced guard of Bonaparte’s own army at Mayorga. His lordship 
immediately ordered Colonel Leith, with two squadrons of the 
10th Hussars, to attack this corps, which had halted on the 
summit of a steep hill. One of these squadrons advanced brisk! 
up the hill; on approaching the top, where the ground was rugged, 
they were exposed to a brisk fire from the enemy. Notwithstanding 
which, having stopped to refresh their horses for a short time, 
they made a dash, overthrew the enemy, killed many of his men, 
and took a hundred prisoners. This was a brilliant little affair, 
which received its deserved applause. On the 27th the rear-guard 
crossed the Esla, and blew up the bridge, a few minutes before the 
enemy came in sight, and continued so near that the British rear. 
guard was almost always engaged. 

The army halted at Beuevente to refresh after their truly harrass- 
ing march. On the 29th the infantry were again in motion, 
covered by the cavalry, on the immense plains near to that town. 
Here it was that the French Imperial guard, six hundred streng, 
under General Lefebre Desnouttes, having forded the river, made a 
dash and drove in the picquets; but a reinforcement of German 
hussars coming up, they rallied, and giving ground, by order of 
General Stewart, they drew the enemy into the plain. Lord Paget, 
at the head of the 10th, made so sudden and gullant an attack, 
that the Imperial guard were forced to give way (their officers 
declaring that this was the first time that they had ever been 
beaten), numbers were killed, aud General Lefebre and seventy men 
were made prisoners. 

The retreat continucd during the most awful weather, and 
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under every privation which it was possible to conceive, to Astorga, 
where they were crossed in their march by Romana’s army; the 
appearance and condition of which was so wretched, that Colonel 
Jones says, “that it was more like an @mbulatory hospital than 
an army.” 





The conduct of the Spauiards of ail classes, not even excepting 
the authorities, was infamous to their allies in this memorable 
retreat ; they seemed to think the British were foes, instead of 
the defenders of their country. So bad, indeed, was their conduct 
to the soldicry, that in many cases it brought upon them fearful 
reprisal; which the general checked by making some severe 
exmuples. Several times the enemy attacked, but was always met 
and repulsed. In one of these the celebrated French General 
Colbert (said to be the finest man in their army), was killed at 
the head of his regiment. 

On the match from Villa Franca to Lugo, the army changed 
positions, the cavalry being in advance, and the infantry in the 
rear. Sir John Moore now determined to make Corunna the sceue 
of his embarkation instead of Vigo, as originally fixed on. 

On his arrival at Lugo, Sir John resolved to give the enemy 
battle, he called in the different divisions, and concentrated his 
army. The bridge of Constantino was a point of importance to the 
enemy, and wes ably and gallantly defended. The French, under 
Soult, soon came upon the field; but he was received by a heavy 
ennnonade, which drove him Lagk from his attack upon the centre of 
the British line, aud a brisk charge by some light brigades quickly 
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repulsed him, with severe loss. It was on this occasion, that 
a ly of the French having driven in a few of our light troops, 
and turned the flank of the piquets on the 92nd, that Sir John 
rallied them upon the instant, and charged at their head, until 
Major Roberts took the command, and he, continuing the charge, 
drove the French back and defeated them, killing their commander; 
but not without being himself twice wounded in the hand. 

The armies remained iy battle-order all the next day, but the 
enemy made no effort to renew the contest ;—in the night Moore 
continued his retreat. When the British arrived at Betanzos, they 
found their loss amounted to two thousand men. Here he halted 
again, to give time for the stragglers to join their respective 
regiments. They were now within sight of their long wished for 
goal—Corunna; where the worn out and weary soldiers expected 
a little rest; but they had yet to fight a desperate battle, the foc 
was at their heels, and left them not a moment’s pause. By 
some mismanagement the expected transports had not yet arrived. 
The town of Corunna is strengthened by batteries, and guns 
mounted at all points; the citadel is also strungly fortified, but 
both are commanded by a hill at a short distance; this precluded 
the possibility of Moore sustaining a long siege, but his ever-netive 
mind rose with the difficulties opposed to him, and preparations 
were hastily made to give the encmy a warm reception, as well 
fs measures taken to facilitate the embarkation of the army, A 
magazine of powder;-avhich contained four thousaud barrels was 
Vlown up (shaking the town to its centre by the explosion), the 
horses of the cavalry were shot, and the sick and materiel put on 
board the transports which arrived soon after, and it was intended that 
the whole of the army should follow on the 16th. 

To the valuable lives lost in the retreat (though not by the 
eword of the euemy) must be added that of Geueral Anstruther, 
whose services were always of the most brilliant kind. He was 
an elegant scholar, and could write as well as he fought. In 
Holland and in Eygpt his conduct was deserving of all praise. At 
Vimiero, when Sir Arthur Welleslcy sent one of his aids-de-camp to 
aay that a corps not then warmly engaged should be gent to 
his assistance, he coolly replied, “Sir, 1 want no assistance, I am 
beating the French, and am able to beat them whenever I mect 
them, with such brave fellows as these,” pointing to his gallant 
division. With Moore he commanded the reserve, and the fatigue 
and anxiety to which he was exposed, were so incessant and so great 
in the extreme, sleeping constautly in the open air, and undergoing 
every fatigue and privation of the common soldicr, thut his coustitu- 
tion sunk under it, and he fell a victim to his untiring zeal in the 
service of hia country. He was buried in one of the bastions of the 
citadel gate of Corunna. as 

The Eprition of the British army was as followa:—General Hope 
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occupied a hill to the left with one division, with which he com- 
manded the road to Betanzos, as the height sloped away gradually in 
a curve towards the willage of Elvina, where General Baird’s 
division commanded, taking a semicircular sweep to the right. 
On Baird’s right, the rifle brigade formed a barrier across the 
valley, and joined themselves to General Fraser’s division, which was 
drawn up about a mile from Corunna, near the Vigo road. The 
reserve, under General Paget, occupied a village on the road to 
Vetanzos, about half a mile in the rear of General Hope. On the 
12th (we are compelled to retrograde a little, in order better to 
explain the relative positions of the opposing armies) the French 
appeared, moving in force on the opposite side of the river Mero, and 
soon taking up a position near the village of Perillo, and occupying 
the houses along the banks of the stream, they menaced the British 
Jeft flank. On the 14th, the enemy’s forces being greatly increased, 
they commenced a cannonade, but which our artillery replied to 
in such gallant style, that the French guns were withdrawn. On the 
morning of the 16th ail preparations for going on board the 
transports were completed, and four o’clock that afternoon was fixed 
on for the embarkation of the army. Intell:gence was now given 
that the enemy was getting under arms, and his light troops were 
pouring rapidly down the hill upon our right wing, the advanced 
picquets already firing. Lord Bentinck’s brigade, consisting of 4th, 
52nd, and 50th regiments, maintained this post. It was a bad 
position ; and what rendered it more critical ‘was, that it if should 
give way, the ruin of the army was inevitable. General Paget, 
therefore, was ordered to advance with the reserve, to support 
the division of Lord William Bentinck. The French now opened. 
a heavy cannonade from eleven heavy guns, well placed upon the 
hills, Two strong columns, one from a wood, and the other skirting 
its edge, advanced upon the right wing; their column bore down 
upon the centre, whilst a fourth advanced slowly upon the left, 
and a fifth remained halfway down the hil) in the same direction. 
The enemy had a decided superiority, not only in numbers but in the 
weight of their cannon; and they fired with so much cision, that 
their balls in their bounding reached our rescrve, and even caused 
some destruction there. The village on the right now became 
an object of the most obstinate contest. At this moment Sir David 
Baird, while leading on his division, had his arm shattered by a grape 
shot. The two lines of infantry advanced to meet each other. 
They were separated by stone walls and hedges, but as they closed, 
it was remarked that the French line extended beyond the right of 
our troops; and a body of the enemy was seen moving up the valley 
to turn it. Soult’s ‘intention clearly had been to force the right of 
our army, and by thus interposing between us and Corunna, cut us 
off from embarking. But having failed in this attempt, he was now 
endeavouring to out-flank us. Half of the 4th regiment (king's own) 
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‘was therefore ordered to fall back, forming an obtuse angle with 
the other half. The manwuvre was performed well, and they 
commenced a heavy flanking fire—this was cxactly what Sir John 
Moore wanted to be done. He rode up to the 50th, commanded by 
Majors Napier and Stanhope; who got over an enclosure in their 
front and charged most gallantly. The General, ever an admircr of 
valour, exclaimed, “ Well done the fiftieth—well done my Mnjora,” 
alhading to his having caused them to be promoted to that rank). 

‘his gallant regiment, so bravely led, soon drove the enemy ont of 
the village of Elvina with great slaughter, but in the conflicl Major 
Napier, advancing too far, was wounded and taken prisoner, and 
Major Stanhope received a mortal wound.* 

Sir John now made up to the 42nd, and addressed them in these 
words, “ Highlanders, remember Egypt,” they rushed on, driving the 
French before them, until they were stopped by a wall. 

Sir John accompanied them in the charge, expressing his admira- 
tion of their steadiness and gallantry. He then sent Captain 
Hardinge to order up a battalion of guards to the left flank of 
tbe Highlanders, upon which the officer commanding the light 
company conceived, that as their ammunition was nearly expended, 
they were to be relieved by the guards, began to fall back, but 
Sir John quickly perceiving the mistake, said to them, “My brave 
42nd, join your comrades, ammunition is coming, and you have your 
bayonets.” They instantly obeyed, and ail moved forward. Cuptai. 
Hardinge now returned to report that the guards were advancing. 
While he was speaking and pointing out the situation of the batration, 
a hot fire was kept up, and the enemy’s artillery played incessantiy 
on the spot. Sir John Moore was tuo conspicuous. A cannon bail 
struck his left shoulder, and forced him to the ground. He raised 
himself, and sat up with an unaltered countenance. Captain 
Hardinge dismounted, and, grasping his hand, seeing him anxiously 
watching the 42nd, which was warmly engaged, told him that they 
were advancing—when his countenance brighted up. “No sigh,” 
says Napier, “betrayed a sensation of pain; but in a few minutes, 
when he was satisfied that the troops were gaining ground, he 
auffered himself to be taken tothe rear. Then was scen the dreadful 
nature of his hurt, the shoulder was shattered to picces, the arm was 
hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over the heart broken and bare 
of , and the muscles of the Sreast torn into long strips, which 
were interlaced by their recoil by the dragging of the shot.” His 
friend, Colonel Graham, seeing the horrid laceration, rode off 
immediately for surgeons. The General was now carried from the 

bgt incident occurred when this gentleman wes being buried. After the 
battle, his (also an officer) while taking @ last look at his beloved remains (the 
rave being just then filled up) a rifle shot from the French advanced posts struck him 
itt the side, penetrating his cloak, which was strapped on his hor-c before him. The 
‘ball, broken in force by the cloak, was still sufficient to make him ree} in his 
waddle, _ fell upon the newly-made grave of his brother, slightly wounded 1 
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field in a blanket, by a sergeant and a party of the 42nd. As the 
officers placed him in the blauket his sword got entangled, and the 
hilt entered the wound; Captain Hardiuge attempted to take it off, 
hut the dying man stopped him, saying, “ It is as well as it is—I had 
rather it should go out of the field with me” Hardinge observing 
his composure, began to hope that the wound might not prove fatal, 
and expressed his wish that he might be sparcd to the army, 
Moore turned his head, and looked stedfastly at the wound for 
a few seconds, aud replied, “No, Hardinge, I feel that to be im- 
possitie.” As the soldiers were carrying him slowly along, he made 
them frequently turn round, that he might look again upou the field 
of battle and listen to the firing, and he was pleased when the 
sound grew fainter and more distant. A spring waggon came 
up bearing Colonel Wyuch, who was also wounded; the colonel 
asked who was in the blanket, and being told that it was Sir 
John Moore, wished him to be placed on the waggon. Sir John, 
with great composure, asked one of the Highlanders who bore 
him, whether he thought the waszon or the blanket was best, and 
the man replying that he thought the biauket would not shake him, 
he thanked the Culouel, and ordered them to move on, saying 
with a smile, “I think sv, too.” The tidings of this unfortunate 
disaster were carried to Sir David Baird, when the surgeons were 
dressing his shattered arm. He instantly ordered them to desist, 
aud run to attend Sir John Moore; but when they arrived and 
offered their assistance, he cuolly said, ‘You cen be of no service to 
me, gv to the soldiers, to whom you may be useful.” The soldiers 
proceeded with their wounded general to his lodgings, (the men 
in tears as they paced slong). In carrying him through the passage 
of the house, they met the general’s faithful servant, Francois 
who seemed stunued at the sight; but Sir John said to him, smiling, 
“ My triend, this is nothing.” We quote the interesting particulars 
of his few remaining hours from the narrative of Colonel Anderson, 
which was drawn up the morning after the gallant general’s death. 
“I met the general in the evening of the 16th, being carried in 
a blanket and sashes. He knew me immediately, though it was 
almost dark, squeezed me by the hand, and said, ‘ Anderson, don’t 
leave me,’ e spoke to the surgeons on their examining his 
wound, but was in such pain he could say but little. After some 
time he seemed very anxious to speak to me, and at intervals got 
out as follows. ‘Anderson, you know that I always wished to 
die this way.’ He then asked, ‘Are the French beaten,’ which 
he repented to every one he knew as they came in; speaking with 
great difficulty, he added, ‘I hope the people of England will be 
satiatied ; 1: hope my country will do me justice. Anderso#f, you 
will see my friends as soon as you can; tell them—every thing— 
say to my mother,’ here his voice quite failed, and he was evidently 
agitated. * Hope— Hope, I have much to say to Heo sbut ann 
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get it out—are Colonel Graham and all my aides-de-camp well?” 
{Here a sign was made by Colonel Anderson, not to inform him that 
Captain Burrard, son of Sir Harry, one of his aides-de-camps, 
who was wounded in action, had died two days after.) I have 
made my will; and have remembered my servants. Colbourne has 
my will and all my papers. Major Colbourne now came into 
the room. He asked the Major ‘if the French were beaten. It 
is & great satisfaction for me,’ he added, ‘to know that we have 
beaten the French. Is Paget in the room?’ On being told that he 
was not, he suid, I feel myself so strong—I fear I shall be long 
dying.’ On being told that Captain Percy and Captain Stanhope, third 
aon of the Earl, were in the room, he spoke to both—after some 
interval he said,‘ Stauhope, remember me to your sister’—he then 
pressed Colonel Anderson’s hand close to his body, and in a few 
minates expired without a struggle !” 

‘We now return to the battle field. General Paget in the mean- 
while hastened up with the reserve to the support of the right wing, 
Colonel Beckwith also hurried on with the rifle corps, repelled 
the enemy, and advauced so far xs nearly to carry off one of their 
guns; but a corps, greatly superior in number, moving up the 
valley at this crisis, forced him to fall back; Lord Paget however 
attacked this body of the French, repulsed it, and pressed forward, 
dispersing every thing before him, till the enemy, perceiving his 
left wing was now quite exposed, drew it entirely back. The 
French now advanced in the centre upon Generals Manningham 
and Leith; the ground here being lofty and favourable for the 
playing of artillery, the enemy wus speedily repulsed. The 
position on the left was also strong, and the attack there equally 
unsuccessful. But the body of the French having got possession 
of @ village on the road of Batauzos, and continuing to fire from 
it, they were instantly attacked by some companies of the second 
battalion of the 14th regiment, and were quickly driven from 
that position, Night was now coming on, and the French had 
fallen back in every direction ; the firing however did not entirely 
cease until it was quite dark. No battle was ever better contested 
under such manifest disadvantages; the force of the French exceeded 
twenty thousand men, while that of the British did not amouut to 
uiteen thousand; besides, the enemy were greatly superior in 
artillery. Our sop were ina state of misery to which no army, 
much jess a British one, had ever been reduced, but by a total 
defeat. It had lost its military chest, stores, baggage, horses, 
women and children; in a word, every thing but its honour and 
indomitable courage; from five to six thousand men, and as many 
horsoshad sunk under the fatigues of the retreat. The British loss 
in the battle of Corunna was cight hundred men, that of the enemy 
more than double. 

Orders mr given by General Hope for the troops to the 
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their position about ten o’clock at night; this was done with re- 
markable order: the artillery which had remained unembarked was 
now withdrawn, but the picquets remained at their posts until five 
o’clock in the morning of the 17th, when they were also withdrawn. 
The army was, in the meantime, embarking in the transports before 
daylight, except the rear guard under Generals Beresford and Hill, 
which remained on a promontory near the town to protect the 
embarkation. The French pressed their light troops towards the 
town, by eight o’clock a.m., on the 17th, and soon after took 
poaseSsion of the heights of St. Lucia, which command the Harbour, 
but made no attempts to impede Major General Hill’s division, 
which embarked at three o’clock p. m., and this was followed by the 
brigade of Beresford, with the remainier of the wounded, on the 
same night. 

The weather being most tempestuous, the difficulties attendant 
on the embarkation were very great, and the French having brought 
cannon to an eminence which commanded the beach, before the 
rear-guard were on board, several of the transports were obliged 
to slip cables, and the embarkation was completed at a sandy 
beach on the outside of the town. Still misfortune pursued them: 





on the voyage to England, the Dispatch transport was lost, and the 
Honouravie Mr. Cavendish, Honourable Mr. Waldegrave, Captain 

uckenfield; one hundred and thirty three non-e@mmissionedofficers 
and privates, aud sixty eight horses of the 7th dragoons, aud four 
women, perished ! 


The melancholy duty of consigning to its last resting plaee the 
67 
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mortal remains of Sir John Moore was performed at midnight 
af the 16th. The hody was carried to the grave by Colonel Graham, 
Major Colbourne and his aides-le-camp, the grave heen dug hy a 
party of the 9th regiment. No coffin could be procured, and the hody, 
which was not undressed, was wrapped by his sorrowing brothers 
m arms in a military cloak and blankets; the funeral service was 
read by the chaplain, and the gallant remains Inid in its cold and 
silent yet honourable hed. These “maimed rights” consigned to 





1s resting-place one of tue abiest cou wo Ui U dvtuen ArDY, A 
short biography of whom will, n0 doubt, be acceptable to our readers. 

This gallant soldier was the elder son of the celebrated Doctor 
Moore, the author of “ Zelucco.” He was born at Glasgow on 
November 18th, 1761. He received the rudiments of his education 
in his native city, and completed his studies on the continent, 
whither, in 1778, he accompaitied his father, who was then in the 
suite of the Duke of Hamilton as medical attendant. He entered 
the army as ensign of 51st foot in 1776; soon after he was appointed 
as Lieutenant in the 82nd, and went with that regiment to Nova 
Scotia, where he remained during the whole of the American 
war, having had little opportunity of secing any active service, 
except at the defence of Penobscot, where he narrowly escaped 
being cut off by a superior force, At the peace in 1783 his regiment 
was reduced, and jhe was returned to Parliament for the Scotch 
burgh’ of Lanark, Linlithgow and Peebles, by the interest of the 
Dake of Hamilton, who obtained for him in 1788 a majority in the 
60th. He shortly after exchanged into his old regiment the 51st, 

& i 
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of which, in 1790, he became the Lieutenant-colonel, by purchase. 
{n 1795 he distinguished himself in Corsica, particularly at the siege 
of Calvi, where, though severely wounded by the bursting of a shell, 
he entered the Mozello fort at the head of the Grenadiers, in such 
gallant style, that Genera] Stuart, who had witnessed his conduct, 
rushed forward and embraced him with enthusiasm. After its 
capture, he was for a short time Adjutant General of the island, 
hut returned to England at the end of the year. He next served aa 
Brigadier General, under Sir Ralph Ahercrombie, in the West 
Indies. In the expedition against St. Lucia, he displayed such 
gallantry at the capture of Morne Fortunee, that Abercrombie 
eulogised it as deserving the admiration of the whole army. The 
island being snbdued, Moore was appointed its governor, and soon 
succeederl in putting down bands of armed negroes, who still kept 
up a sort of guerilla warfare against the troops. Being attacked a 
sccond time with the yellow fever, he was obliged to return to 
England in 1797, with Sir Ralpn Abercrombie, under whoee orders 
he soon afterwards served in Irelaud, where be assisted against the 
rebels at New Ross, defeated them near Wexford, and obtained the 
tank of Major General. 

He was next emploved in the campaign of 1799 in Holland, 
whence he returned severely wounded ip the face and thigh. He 
had been previously wounded in the hand by a ball striking against 
the spy glass which he was using at the time. i 

Fariy in 1800 he was sent, still under his friend Abercrombie, 
to Egypt. Here he defeated a fierce attack of the French in such a 
gallant style, that Bonaparte described it as a muster-piece of 
generalship, and Moore was much and deservedly eulogised. At the 
battle of Aboukir he behaved with his usual bravery, and, though 
severely wounded in the leg, refused to quit the field, until it was 
announced that the French were defeated. For these services he was 
made a Knight of the Bath. 

At the peace of Amiens he was placed on the home staff, and 
on the breaking out of the war was stationed at Stangate, in Kent. 
He was next employed as Lieutenant-general, and second in com- 
mandof the force in the Meditcrranean, under General Fox. He 
succeeded the latter officer in 1807, and early in the following 
year he was sent in command of a subsidiary force, in aid of 
the king of Sweden, but in consequence of some personal dispute 
with that monarch, he returned to England. He was soon after 
sent to act under Generals Dalrymple and Burrard; and, although 
this appointment was contrary to military etiquette, Moore nobly 
yacrificed his own feelings to his high sense of duty, and declared, 
that “if the king commanded him to act as an Ensign he should 
certainly obey.” His superiors in command having been recalled 
after the convention of Cintra, he assumed the chief command of the 
British army in Spain, a 
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In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to describe his 
last brief but brilliant campaign, and its melancholy termination. 
That he accomplished al} that could be done, under the circumstances, 
which military talent and courage could perform, there cannot 
be a second opinion. His conduct in that memorable retreat 
extorted praise even from his enemies, who were too generous 
to withhold commendation where it was sojustly earned. Napoleon 
said, that “Moore’s talents and firmness alone saved the British 
army from destruction ; he was a brave soldier, an excellent officer, 
and a man of talent; he made a few mistakes, which were probably 
inseparable from the difficulties with which he was surrounded, and 
caused perhaps by his information having misled him.” Wellington 
declared, that “he saw but one error in Sir John Moore’s campaign,” 
and Soult described him as “taking every advantage that the country 
afforded, to oppose an active aud vigorous resistance.” 

In person, Sir John Moore was tal) and graceful, and his features, 
until worn by hard service, are said to have been particularly 
handsome. He was possessed of strong natural eloquence, great 
powers of conversation, and ready wit. He wasa strict disciplinarian, 
but he was not too severe in the exercise of his power. He died 
unmarried. His grateful country erected a monument to his memory, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and his towasmen another at Glasgow. 
His generous enemy. Marshal Soult, equally honoured the noble dead 
and himself by erecting a tablet to his memory on the spot where he 
fell at Corunna; and thirty years after, the gallant old soldier 
was deeply affected, on viewing his tomb at St. Paul’s, and spoke of 
his merits as a lamenting friend. 

So should the brave, the braveesteem. Honour to the generous old 
warricr who bestowed the tear of affection on the tomb of a gallant foe! 

But the most affecting and elegant testimonial to his memory, 
ia to be found in the following beautiful lines, the production of n 
gentleman named Wolfe, who died early in life, ere his highly poetic 
mind had time to develope fully its brilliant conceptions. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell-shot, 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 
‘We buried him sarkly et dead of night, 
The soda with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonheams’ misty Light, 
‘And the lantern dimly burning. 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we bound him; 
Bat he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With hie martirl cloak around 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly ought of the morrow. 
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‘We thought, as we hollow’d his confined bed, 
And smovth’d down his narrow pillow, 

‘That the foe and the etranger would tread o’er his head, 
‘And we far away un the billow. 


ightly they’ll‘talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
am tf valie cold ashes “ipbraid bic 
But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him, 
But half of our heavy task wae done 
When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard by the distant and random gun, 
‘That the foe was suddenly firing. 
Slowly and eadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


It is most gratifying to record the generous and honourable conduct 
of a gallant enemy; such acts humanize, in some degree, the re- 
pulsive features of “grim visaged war,” and shed glory on the truly 
brave. Colonel Napier bears this testimony to the noble conduct of 
loth Soult and Ney. ‘When the French renewed the attack at 
Elvina, my brother was, with a few men, in advance of the village, 
for the troops were broken into small parties by the vineyard walls, 
and narrow lanes. Being hurt he endeavoured to return, but 
the enemy coming down, he was stabbed and thrown to the ground 
with five wounds, and death appeared inevitable, when a French 
drummer rescued him from his assailants, and placed him behind 
a wall, 

“A soldier with whom he had been struggling, irritated to 
ferocity, returned to kil! him, but was prevented by the drummer. 
The morning after the battle, the Duke of Dalmatia being apprised 
of Major Napier’s situation, had him conveyed to gvod lnactars; 
and with a kindness and consideration uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, 
desiring that his prisoner might not be sent to France, which 
{from the system of refusing exchanges), would have been destruction 
to his profesional prospects. The Marshal also obtained for the 
drummer the decoration of the Legion of Honour. The eventa of 
the war obliged Soult to depart in a few days to Corunna, but he 
recommended Major Napier to the attention of Marshal Ney, 
and that Marshal also treated his prisoner with the kindness of 
a friend, rather than the rigour of an enemy, for he quartered 
him with the French Conaul, supplied him with money, and gave 
him a general invitation to his house on all public occasions, and 
refrained from sending him to France. Nor did Marshal Ney’s 
kindness stop here, for when the flag of truce arrived, and he became 
acquainted with the situation of Major Napier’s family, he suddenly 
waved all forma, and inatead of snswering the inquiry by a cold 
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intimation of his captive’s existence, sent him, and with him the few 
English, prisoncrs taken in the battle, at once to England, merely 
demanding that none should serve till exchanged.” 

On January 25th a vote of thanks passed the House of Commons 
to the general officers, &c., who had been engaged at Vimiero 
and Corunna, which was carried with a single disseniteut, Mr. 
Whitbread, who wished the uame of Sir Harry Burrurd to be 
included. A motion being shortly ater made in the Commons, on 
the subject of the campaigu in Portugal, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
explained his views in the late expedition, and declared his intention 
to have been that of engaging the cnemy as‘near to Lisbon as 
possible, aud to have followed up lis advantages: sddiug most 
emphatically, that had the enemy been vigorously followed after 
the battle of Vimerio, there would have been no reason for concluding 
@ convention ! 

Sir Arthur Wellesley having held the office of Secretary for 
Kreland during his absence, both at Copenhagen and Portugal 
{the duties being performed by a deputy left in this country), a 
notice of motion was given by Mr. Whitbread to the following 
effect, ‘That the office of Chief Secretary for Ircland is an effective 
oflice of the highest responsibility, which cannot be held by any 
person absent from the realm, and that the emoluments of that 
office ought not to be enjoyed by any person who is rendered 
unable by his situation to perform the duties thereof.” Upon 
the debate which ensued, Sir Arthur explained, “that when he was 
appointed to the Secretaryship, it was with a clear understauding 
that his acceptance of that situation should not preclude him 
from assuming any military command. Uuder this impression 
he bad gone to Zealand, and afterwards to Portugal, and in both 
cases having found the office vacaut on his return, he had resumed 
its duties, But on both occasions le had relinquished all claim 
to a continuance in it upon quitting the country, so that he should 
have no reason to complain, had he found the office occupied by 
another, That it was not so, was attributable to the noble duke 
at the head of the Irish government, who had very kindly expressed 
his wish still to avail himself of his (Sir Arthur’s) services.” In 
the course of the debate it came out, that although Sir Arthur 
‘Wellesley had held the Irish Sccretaryship during his absence 
abroad, still that he had not received one shilling of the salary attached 
to the office. 

Upon Lord Castlereagh moving the previous question, Mr. 
Whitbread withdrew his motion, expressing himself as perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation, and being only desirous that it should 
not be established aa a precedent. 2 

A bahar f of peace was now entered into by Great Britain with 
Ferdinand the Seventh, by which the succession of the Spanish 


crown was guaranteed to Ferdinand, and such successors as the 
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Spanish nation should acknowledge, whilat the government of that 
country engaged never to cede to France any part of the territories 
or possessions of the Spanish monarchy, in any part of the world; 
making common cause against France, and not to make peace with 
that power, except by common consent. 

We shall now take a hasty glance at the situation of Spain, after 
the battle of Corunna, and then proceed with the account-of the new 
expedition, about to be entrusted to Sir Arthur Wellesley, and destined 
to act in Portugal. 

The French army under Soult took possesion of Corunna, which 
capitulated on the 19th of January, 1809, and immediately after 
Ferro) (a well garrisoned fortress) surrendered to him, by treachery, 
as was alleged. Within a week he was on the march, at the head of 
twenty thousand men direct for Oporto ; he was soon on the Portuguese 
frontiers without being encountered by any opposing force, but on cross- 
ing the Tay, and on approaching the neighbourhood of Braga, he found 
General Friere at the head of some thousand “rash levied numbers,” 
Silverira, with a smaller force at Tros-os Montes, while Romana with 
ten thousand was stationed at Coimbra and Montery ; theee armies, uni- 
ted, probably amounted to eighteen thousand men, but in so extended a 
line of position as proved, at once, to such a general as Soult, the proba- 
bility of aneasyconquest. Anumerous rabble(they could not be esteem- 
ed soldiers), part only of which were armed with the ordinary weapons 
of war, formed a second line of defence; these were called the Lusi- 
tanian legion, and a third line, which was composed of all kinds of 
“brave defenders of their country,” hastily levied by the Bishop of 
Oporto, covered that city. The positions occupied by the Portuguese 
were admitted to be capable of successful defence ; they were defended 
bytwo hundred pieces of cannon, and with ordinary courage might have 
“laughed a siege to scorn.” Soult arrived before the walls of Oporto 
on the 27th of January, made a feint attack on the left of the intrench- 
ments, and while the Portuguese were opening a tremendous fire upon 
an imaginary force in that quarter, the French army advanced by 
another route, stormed and took the (eateemed) impregnable positi 
one after another, forced the redoubts, and with two battalions took 
possession of the city at the point of the bayonet. 

During the assault, a trait of French generosity was exhibited, which 
would be gross injustice to withhold mention of. When the first bat- 
talion had forced its way to the principal bridge of the city, » terrified 
throng of old men, women, and children, took refuge in the beats ; 
some of these gave way, and numbers were in great danger of perish- 
ing in the flood, but the French soldiery, with the humanity ever 
attendant upon true courage, bravely dashed into the waters, suaied 
with each other in their exertions to save the drowning. people, and 
numbers of lives were preserved ; such acts need no eulogy. mney 

The British army in the north of Portugal wes under Gepeval 
Cradock (who had despatched General Cameron’s division to form a 
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junction with Moore); upon that General becoming acquainted with 
the retreat and death of Moore, and the subsequent withdrawal of 





the remains of his army, he directed Cameron to check his progress 
and return to Lisbon by way of Sucavem, after destroying the bridges 
of Villa Velha, and Abrantes. 

The duke del Infantado had, in the mean time, advanced at the 
head of twenty thousand men from Cuenca, from whence he despatched 
a force under Venegas, to surprise the enemy at Tarancon, but that 
General suffered himself to he surprised, and fell back upon Carascoza, 
being soundly beaten by Marshal Victor. 

Saragossa was once more formidably besieged by a large force 
(said to be nearly forty thousand men), under Marshals Mortier and 
Moncey—again the enthusiasm and moral courage of the besieged was 
excited to the utmost, nor was it found wanting at the hourof peril. On 
the 29th the French trenches were regularly opened, a terrible fire 
from numerous guns was kept up incessantly—most desperate conflicts 
took place before the enemy became masters of the ruined walls ; every 
street, every house became the scene of a bloody and deadly strife. 

The gallant defenders of that noble pile (the University) resisted 
for a long time the impetuous attacks of the furious assailants, and 
yielding at last only to the o’erwhelming influence of the miners. With 
a loud explosion its massive walls were rent asunder, heaved in awful 
convulsion for a moment, and then came tumbling down, crushing all 
beneath. The citadel, the churches, convents, and every tenable place, 
were contested for with the most deadly obstinacy—the women, the 
aged, and the children, had been placed in the cellars for safety-—want 
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and pestilence reigned among them, and thousands found their last sad 
resting place. Amidst these accumulated horrors, the spirit and 
courage of the defenders of the city never failed them. But while 
these almost superhuman efforts were making, Palafox, he who had 
shone by his daring acts in the field of battle—he who had thrown a 
bold defiance at the enemy at the former siege, was nowhere to be 
found in this the hour of danger. Nay, it is even said (oh! shame to 
manhood), that for 2 whole month he shut himself up in a secure and 
vaulted retreat, which he never teft, and passed his time in ease and 
sensual indulgence. At last the city was taken; and the enemy, on 
gaining possession, found the corpses and bones of more than forty 
thousand persons strewing the ground. Out of fifty thousand 
men who inhabited the city when it was invested by the 
French, scarcely twelve thousand living skeletons were to be 
found when the enemy took possession of this scene of desolation 
and ruin. Thus fell Saragossa after two heroic defences! General 
St. Cyr, with eighteen thousand men in Catalonia, had been scarcely 
opposed by the Spaniards in his approach to Barcelona, (if we except 
a gallant check he received at Rossas, where the opportune arrival of 
Lord Cochrane in the gulf, and the landing of fifty marines, and some 
seamen, who kept possession of Fort Trinidad, repelling the most 
formidable attacks until December, when the town was taking by 
storm); notwithstanding which, however, Cochrane succeeded in blow- 
ing up the works at Fort Trinidad, and embarked his gallant fellows, 
with scarcely the loss of a man. 

After the fall of Rossas, St. Cyr advanced upon Barcelona, which 
was invested by General Vives (who had succeeded the Marquis del 
Palacio), at the head of a large Spanish force in strong positions at 
Lienas, and protected by twelve pieces of artillery. St. Cyr, who 
had not a single cannon, boldly attacked, and, after a very short strug- 
gle, the Spaniards retreated im all directions, leaving two thousand 
prisoners, guns, &c., in possession of the French; the rout was so 
complete, that not one Spanish column retreated in any thing like 
order. The French followed up their success by entering Barcelona, 
attacking the Spaniards beyond the river, defeating them, and, with- 
out « day’s pause, pushed on for Tarragona. 

The scattered forces of Vives, having in some degree rallied, were 
united with a few veteran battalions and Swiss regiments under Gen- 
eral Redding, who had been appointed to succeed the imbecile Vives ; 
and which, with a new and extensive levy, mustered a force of twenty- 
eight thousand; but here, too, the besetting sin of Spanish tactics— 
a greatly extended line—produced their defeat. St. Cyr, with hia 

‘usual promptitude, made a furious attack upon the weak centre of 
the Spanish force under Castro, separating their wings, routed it, and 
falling instantly upon their left wing, defeated it with great slaughter, 
and captured their artillery and magazines, and advanced quickly 
against Redding himself; the latter, who was a man of moqressenee 
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courage, and of the most indomitable resolution, nothing daunted by 
the defeat of his left wing, rallied his troops, and attempted to cover 
Tarragona, by falling back through the pass called the Col de Riba, 
but being attacked by the French, under Southam, he was compelled 
to accept of battle under numerous disadvantages; he was routed, 
although the greater part of his army got safely into Tarragona; but 
the brave Redding, who did all that mere courage could prompt or 
execute against such a tactician as St. Cyr, was mortally wounded, 
and died a few days after the action. Blake teok the command of 
this army after the death of Redding, and succeeded in obtaining 
some advantage over Junot, by a successful attack upon, and defeat 
of a detachment of one thousand men; which victory put Blake in 
possession of Alcanitz. 

Suchet, one of the most able of the French Marshals, succeeded 
Junot, and expected to march only to victory. At the head of eight 
thousand men and some cavalry, he attacked Blake’s army (certainly 
namerically superior to his own), in his strong positions; the action 
was not long doubtful ; the Freach were seized with a sudden panic 
and fled, leaving numbers dead upon the field, and the whole army 
completely disorganized, Blake advanced immediately into Arragon, 
with the intention to re-take Saragossa; Sir Robert Wilson (who 
had command of the Lusitanian legion) had brought his irregular 
troops to some discipline, and maintained himself gallantly at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Sir John Cradock, who was threatened on all sides by 
superior numbers (the French having advanced to Merida, and were 
en route to Lisbon by the Tagus), was entertaining serious thoughts 
of embarking his army for England. Victor was marching from one 
triumph to another over the army of Cuesta, and at Medellin, with 

he aid of the force under Latour Maubourg, almost annihilated the 
Spanish forces in that part of the country. 

At almost the same time, the French, under general Sebastiani, who 
was at the head of a large cavalry force in La Mancha, had defeated 
the Spaniards, pressing them to the difficult passes of the Sierra 
Morena, and although they attempted to make head against him at 
Ciudad Real, they were totally routed. 

Such was the critical situation of affairs in the Peninsula, when the 
English cabinet resolved to reinforce the British army at Lisbon, and 
to take effectual and prompt measures to carry on the defence of its 
old ally, in the most energetic manner. At the same time the Portu- 
guese regency offered to place their army upon a new and organized 
system, under the command of a British General; this offer was made 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, but was declined by him, he having reason 
to expect more important duties and higher destinies. : 

This difficult task was at last undertaken by General Beresford, 
whose high military talents and great decision of character, soon 
brought about a manifest improvement in the Portuguese army; and 
English officers were encouraged to take commissions in that service. 
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‘00 ARTHUR WELLXSLEY APPOINTED TO COMMAND THE BRITISM ARMY.—TAKING OF OPORTO.—~ 
BATTLE OF TALAVERA“=-MASGACRE AT VALENCIA—MURDER OF TRE BISHOP OF CORIAA— 
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rrointsv Commander-in-Chief of the 
army intended to act in Spain and Por- 
tugal, and (having previously resigned 
his office as Secretary for Ireland), Sir 
Arthur Wellesley set sail for his com- 
mand, and landed at Lisbon on the 220d 


of advance upon Oporto. This is the 
BR second city of Portugal; its population 

at this time was about forty thousand, 
and it has four suburbs ; being regarded 
a3 a garrison town it had a military governor. The remains of the 
ancient Moorish walls and gates are still to be seen in many places, 
yet the town can only be considered, strictly speaking, as an open 
place, and without any other than a temporary defence. 

The mouth of the river is covered by a small fort, called San 
Jons de Foz, near which, on the coast, there is a market town. 
Besides this work, there was on the northward a bastion on the ve 
beach, and on the south side opposite was a redoubt, called Santa 
Catharina, flanked in its turn for defence by a few smaller batteries. 
Sir Arthur’s route of march (finding there was no direct communi- 
eation between the armies of Soult, and Victor}, was to move directly 
against Soult, and beating the various French corps in detail, thea 
to retrograde and attack Victor on the banks of the Tagus. At the 
same time he directed Beresford to co-operate by advance on the 
Douro. The whole force under the command of Sir Arthur Welles 
Jey was fourteen thousand, five hundred infantry, one thousand 
five hundred cavalry, and twenty-four pieces of artillery. On the 
10th of May, the advanced guard and cavalry crossed the Vouga, 
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with the intention of surprising four regiments of French cavalry, a 
battalion of infantry, and some guns, which occupied a position about 
eight miles from that river; this, as far as regards the surprise, was 
not effected, but the enemy were driven back with some loss. On 
the 11th the advanced guard continuing their march by the high 
road to Oporto, Major General Hill’s division moving ona parallel 
line, by the road from Ovar, at Vendas Novas they fell in with the 
enemy’s advanced guards, which consisted of four thousand infantry 
and a body of cavalry, strongly posted on the heights of Grijon, their 
front being protected by the woods and broken ground. The attack 
commenced, and the enemy’s left flank was turned immediately, by 
a well directed movement of Major General Murray; at the same time 
the Portuguese attacked their right, and Major Way’s brigade made 
a charge upon the infantry in the centre ; these attacks were success- 
ful, and the enemy gave way ; in pursuit, many prisoners were made. 

The consequence of this little affair was, the French re-crossing 
the Douro, and afterwards destroying the bridge. The difficulty of 
obtaining boats having been soon overcome, the first battalion of the 
Buffs, with Paget at their head, soon passed the river, and sustained 
for some time the attack of the French force, manfully keeping their 
ground, until seconded by the advance of the 48th and 64th foot, and 
a Portuguese battalion of General Hill’s brigade. “Every thing 
considered,” says an eye witness, “the passage of the Douro was cer- 
tainly one of the most brilliant achievements on record. The troops 
had made a forced march of eighty miles from Coimbra, in three days 
aud a half, and the whole of the artillery was got on, though some 
parts of the road was so excessively bad that it seemed wonderful how 
the guns ever got through them. 

«The current of the Douro is very rapid, the opposite banks high 
and steep, in possession of the enemy, and we were ignorant of his 
forces and defences. There was no means of crossing the river, 
except, in such small Portuguese boats as the enthusiasm of the 
people brought to us at their own peril from the French side of the 
river, and the troops that first passed had to wait till these boats weut 
backwards and forwards, and necessarily brought over the re- 
mainder.” 

“ Natwithstanding such difficulties, Sir Arthur Wellesley did not 
delay ode moment in crossing the river. The animation and bravery of 
the troops seconded his activity of mind ; the enemy’sdefenceawere soon 
taken, himself defeated at all points, a vast number of prisoners made; 
and when the pursuit was ordered to cease, one sentiment of regret 
pervaded all, The bridge of the Douro being destroyed, there was 
no means of getting over the artillery, and only sixty dragoons had 
already crossed. Under these circumstances Sir Arthur Wellesley 
durst not in pradence pursue, though we have since learned from 
some English officers, who were with the French army, and afterwards 
made Heate escape, that the confusion was so great, aud the troops so 
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entangled with baggage, &c., that the greatest part of them must 
have been taken prisoners if we had continued the pursuit, The 
country was so hostile to the French, that they could get no informa- 
tion of our movements; the advance from Coimbra was therefore 
unexpected, and it was so rapid that they were completely taken by 
surprise,* 

The attack of Soult upon the small force of Paget (who was 
wounded early in the action), was so tremendous, that its state seemed 
very critical, when the opportune arrival of General Murray from 
Avintas, who made a brilliant attack upon the enemy’s left flank, and 
also that of General Sherbrooke, who had crossed the Douro at the 
ferry with the brigade of guards, turned the fortune of the day, and 
the enemy retreated in confusion towards Amarante, leaving behind 
him five pieces of cannon and some ammunition-waggons, with many 
prisoners, This victory opened the gates of Oporto to Sir Arthur 
‘Wellésley and his gallant army: thus, his masterly movements fully 
accomplished the objects which he sought. 

The conquerors found seven hundred sick and wounded of the 
French in the hospitals of Oporto, who were treated with the utmost 
humanity, and the French surgeons were allowed to attend them. The 
excesses committed by the French creating some fear of reprisal on 
the part of the inhabitants of Oporto, Sir Arthur Wellesley deemed 
it necessary to issue a proclamation, recommending forbearance, under 
severe penalties for its infraction. ‘Marshal Soult’s dinner,” says 
the author we have before quoted, “was preparing, and was actually 
eaten by Sir Arthur Wellesley. Some of the captured Generals were 
taken in the streets of Oporto, many men were killed in the streets 
by the 29th regiment, and Genera] Laborde’s baggage was taken just 
beyond the entrance of the city. 

“The scene was altogether beautiful and perfectly unique; the day 
was very fine, and the tide being in, the river was quite full.” 

Immediately opposite to Oporto is the town of Villa Nova, where 
we embarked to cross the river. Here, on the beach, was raised an 
immense standard of white cloth, on which the sign of the cross was 
embroidered ; the opposite walls of Oporto were lined with people, 
waving white handkerchiefs to us, expressing by their signs aud ges- 
tures their extreme anxiety for our passing the river; the Portuguese 
rowed their own boats, and the animation these poor fishermen dis- 

layed, and their exertions to get us quickly over, were very striking. 

‘he houses, as we passed through the streets, were principally closed 
for fear of being pillaged by the French in their retreat, but the 
balconies were full of people, chiefly women, and from one end of the 
shore to the other, there was a continued line of white handkerchiefs 
waved tous from the balconies. The British loss in the action was 
only one hundred and twenty killed and wounded. The city of 
Oporto was entered on the 12th of May, and on the following day 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was preparing for the pursuit of theenemy. At 
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first it was uncertain by what road the French were retreating, and 
the Commander-in-Chief took one route, at the same time dispatch- 
ing General Murray by another. It was at length discovered, that 





Soult had retreated towards Chaves, and Sir Arthur pushed on to 
Villa Nova, and was on the 14th within three leagues of them. At 
Braga on the 15th, he was joined by Genera] Murray ; at Salamonde, 
where they overtook the enemy’s rear guard, a contest ensued, and 
many prisoners were taken, besides some guns on the heights. The 
pursuit of the French was so rapid, and his confusion so great, that 
but for the coming night his destruction would have been inevitable. 

“The sufferings of the Freach army in this retreat were dreadful,” 
says an officer who was present. ‘The road as we went along was 
strewed with wrecks of their army, dead horses, muskets, ammunition, 
knapsacks, bodies of French soldiers murdered and stripped by the 
peasants, and now and then a solitary soldier lying on the road-side, 
and dying from fear, want and fatigue. 

“The scene at the bridge over the Cabado was most striking and 
affecting. The bridge is very narrow, and the confusion had been so 
great, that the cavalry in passing had trampled down the infantry— 
vast numbers of men and horses had been precipitated over the bat- 
tlements. The bed of the torrent was covered with drowned horses, 
ov euch as had been lamed in their fall; the banks were strewed with 

of every description—arms, knapaacks, dead horses, dead 

ies, &c.; and if to this assemblage: of sad and melancholy desola- 
tion, you add the effects of the surrounding scenery, immense moun- 
tains, a forious and rapid torrent, forcing its way among piles of rocks, 
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and continually augmented by long cascades from the mountains, you 
may form some opinion of the sort of feelings which such a view 
must inspire. 

“The quantity of plunder collected in Oporto by the French must 
have been enormous; there is hardly a species of property but what 
we found in their knapsacks that were thrown away—plate of every 
description, jewellery, quantities of money, womens’ ornaments, and 
clothes of all sorts. A man of the 83rd regiment got a bar of solid 
gold, another found one of siiver.””* 

In his retreat the enemy left bel 







d him his sick and wounded, and 
the road from Penafiel to Mont Alegre was strewed with the carcasses 
of horses, and mules, and French soldiers, who had been put to death 
by the peasantry, before the British advanced guard could save them. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley observes, that ‘this was the watural effect of 
the species of warfare which the enemy had carried on in Portugal,” 
Tle I'rench soldiers,’ he added, “ had plundered and murdered the 





peasantry at their pleasure, and he had seen many persons hanging on 
the trees by the sides of the road, executed for no reason, that he 
could learn, excepting that they were not friendly to the French inva- 
sion, and usurpation of the government of their country.” He said 
also “that the route of their columns could be traced by the smoke of 
the villages to which they had set fire.” During this retreat more 
than five hundred prisoners were taken by the British ; but it was 
well ascertained that the loss of the enemy was much greater— 
scarcely less, perhaps, than one fourth of his force. As wus justly 
observed, “when un ariny throws away all its cannon, equipments, 
baggage, and any thing that can strengthen it, and can alone enal.le 

to uct together as a body, and at the same time abandons those who 
are entitled to its protectiou, but retard its progress, it must then be 
able to march by roads through which it cannot be followed, with any 

* Clarke, vol. 1, p. 186. 
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prospect of being overtaken, by av army which has not made the 
same sacrifices.” 

In the pursuit the British army suffered most dreadfully from the 
incessant rains, which made the roads (at all times bad) nearly im- 
passable; but the steadiness and enduring patience of the British 
soldiery overcame all obstacles. A noble example was set by the 
brigade of guards who headed the column, which received, as it 
merited, the thanks of the commander-in-chicf. 

Having received information that the French in Estramadura had 
a large force moving upon Alcantara, Sir Arthur Wellesley ordered 
the brigades at Braga to return to Oporto; and shortly after the 
whole army retrograded in the same direction. Learning the fall of 
Alcantara, and justly supposing that the enemy would directly invade 
Portugal, the army crossed the Mondego on the 26th of May, and re- 
entered Oporto. 

During this stay in this city, Sir Arthur exerted himself by @n- 
ceasing remonstrances and entreaties; now appealing to their pride, 
and then to their fears, to rouse the patriotic feeling of the Portu- 
guese nation. “All the exertions of Great Britain,” he observed, 
“and all that the valour and discipline of British soldiers can effect, will 
not save Portugal, and secure her independence, unless the people of 
Portugal exert themselves in their own cause; and it is particularly in- 
cumbent on the nobility, and persons of great fortune and station, to 
set the example of that devotion to the service of -their country, and 
of that strict attention to the rules of military discipline and subor- 
dination, which can alone render any exertions useful, and lead to 
that success to which all must look forward with anxiety.’ Nor 
were these all the difficulties (exclusive of the more immediate duties 
of bis command) which he had to contend with. Jealousies rose be- 
tween the British officers in the Portuguese service, and some general 
officers resigued in consequence; and the task of reconciling these 
differences required the exercise of both firmness and moderation, 
Whilst at Oporto Sir Arthur Wellesley endeavoured to arrange the 
plan of operations with the Spanish General Cuesta, to drive Marshal 
Victor from his positions, which threatened Andalusia. This bigotted 
old blockhead (Cuesta), too ignorant of warfare to know what to do, 
and too obstinate and self-opinionated to be taught by wiser heads, 
would, however, pursue his own course, and only consulted the Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief when he had got himself into some danger, 
by his obstinacy or his imprudence. It is not to be disputed, that 
even the British army was in a state of great disorganization,—the 
numberless privations they had suffered, the arrears of pay due to 
them, and, still more, their state of inactivity, had engendered insul 
ordiaation, and moral laxity,—so great, indeed, that their plunder ol 
the inhabitants was by no means unfrequent. “I have long been ot 
pinion,” says Sir Arthur, in hie letters, “that the British army could 
bear neither success nor failure, and I have had manifest proofs of the 
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truth of this opinion in the first of its branches—the recent conduct 
of the soldiers of this army. They have plundered the country most 
terribly, which has given me the greatest concern. The town Mayor 
of Lisbon, if he has the orders, will show you, if you wish to read 
them, those that I have given out upon this subject. They have 
plundered the people of bullocks among other property, for what rea- 
son I am suregl do not know; except it be, as I understand is their 
practice, to sell them back to the people again, 

“TI shall be very much obliged to you, if you will mention this 
practice to the Ministers of the Regency,” (this is said to Mr. Villi- 
ers), “and beg them to issue a proclamation, forbidding the people in 
the most positive terms to purchase anything of the soldiers of the 
British army. Weare terribly distressed for money; I am convinced 
that three hundred thousand would not pay our debts, and two 
months pay is due to the army. I suspect the Ministers of England 
are very indifferent to our operations in this country. I rather sus- 
pect that Sir John Cradock has detained the “Surveillante” at Cadiz, 
and that this is the reason why that ship has not returned with the 
dollars in exchange for our gold.” 

Such were a few of the difficulties which the British General had 
to contend with. Every excuse may be rendered for the conduct of 
the army—the men were without the common necessaries of life; 
Nay, some evea wanted shoes; the hospitals were crowded, and, al- 
thongh General Crawford had arrived with a reinforcement of five 
thousand men, the commander-in-chief could only caleulate upon 
bringing into the field a force of twenty thousand; the ivability, 
or rather the unwillingness of the authorities to provide means of 
transit to the stores, even when collected by tiie Commissariat, in- 
creased in a material degree the distresses of the army. 

It was under all these disadvantages that, at the end of June, the 
British army commenced its march into Spain by the north bank of 
the ‘Tagus. The plan of operations was to form a juuction with 
Cuesta’s force, near the Tieta, and to make a demonstration, by an 
advance upou Madrid. 

The Spanish army at this period consisted of forty thousand men, 
under Cuesta, and that commanded by Vanegas to twenty five thousand 
men. ‘The latter was detached for the purpose of preventing a june- 
tion of Victor with the force under Sebastiani, but he was forced to 
retrent into the Sierra Morena. 

The French army was composed of sixty thousand men ; being an 
union of Victor’s, Sebastiani’s, and that of Joseph Bonaparte, which 
had advanced from Madrid. They had retired from Torremocha, aud 
were now in a position at Talavera de la Reyna; Ney and Soult were 
in force on the north side of the valley of the Tagus, but were kept 
in check by the Portuguese army under Beresford; while a division 
of the Spanish army was ordered to occupy Bejar and the important 
pass of Perales. Perhaps we are ia some degree anticipating datea, 
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but we huve now stated the relative positions of the oppo ing armies, 
to give a more perfect notion of the ensuing operations 

“On the 6th of July we entered the city of Placentia,* the capital 
of Estramadura, The inhabitants welcomed our entrance by waving 
their handkerchiefs, Jond huzzas, and other demonstrations of joy. 
Placentia is a large but not a handsome town, has old Moorish walls, 
and is situated on the river Xerto, over which it haw two ‘bridges: 
some of the houses are extremely large. In one private mansion we 
had accommodation (that is to say, roem-—for the furuiture and inhab- 
itants were gone) for two thousand icn, besides stabling for most of 
our horses. In this neighbourhood most of the mountains are tipped 
with snow, which is bronght to the town in considerable quantities, 
for the purpose of cooling creams, lemonade, &e.  Plicentia is also 
fumons for its manufacture of chocolate, and | besides, a number 
of respectable shops, thongh their tenants were at first afraid of open- 
ing them to us; their recent visitors, the French, not being accus- 
tomed to trouble themselves with accounts. A most seasonable supply 
of shoes was also procured here for the soldiers, many of whom had 
been totally barefooted, and wofully fost-sore, for several preceding 
days,” 

“We left Placentia,” says the same authority, “on the 9th, and 
halted in a valley three miles off. This situation was delightful and 
beveficinl—a beautiful clear stream of erystal water in our front, anc 
ip our rear the snow clad mountains I have spoken of. On the even- 
ing of the 10th we received an unexpected route, and returning 
through Placentia marched two leagues to Malpartida; a village 
containing about four hundred inhabitants, and nearly the same uum 
ber of miscrable hovels. 

“Tere tlie French had pillaged to exccss, and the consequc 
misery of the inhabitants may be conceived. but caunot be deserih 
I know nothing of philosophy; but in spite of my partiality to the 
army, and zcal in the service, common serse and mnavoidable 
observation will sometimes obtrude reflections by no means favorable 
to war or its promoters; aud when I have heard the people of t 
country aid of Portugal censured, and, indecd, very much abused, 
for not tarnishing ull the supplies we require, T have caught myself 
asking the question,—what is it to the cottager or th mer— what 
to the half-starved inhabitant by whom his miscry is occasioned ¢ 
Whether by frieud or foc, his crops and his cattle are alike consumed ? 
Wherever we move in anger, desolation tracks our progress ; wherever 
we pause in amity ; afiliction mourns our frienship. The scat of war 
is unavoidably the seat of woe; and thouzh the English in general 
pay honestly for what they are obliged to take, what recompense is 
this to a man who is obliged to abandon the place he has cultivated, 
and the necessaries of life, which not even money can procure. In 
the present case, however, we ust derive what comfort w-. can from 
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the reflection, that compared with the French we constitute the lesser 
evil, and that our cause, under Heaven, is just.” 

But the army did not absolutely break up from Placentia until the 
17th, and reached Oropese on the 20th. where a junction was formed 
with the Spanish force. Previous to this, Sir Robert .Wilson had 
advanced from his positions, and arrived on the Alberche on the 23rd, 
with the Lusitanian legion and a smal} Spanish and Portuguese force ; 
whilst Venegas, having broken up from Madrileyos, was able to cross 
the Tagus by a ford at Puente Duenes, and to arrive at Argand about 
the same time. 

Before we describe the forward movements of the combined army 
to Talavera, we cannot refrain from quoting a truly graphic descrip- 
tion* of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s visit. to Cuesta’s army, which was im 
the camp near the Col de Mirabete, when the British General inspect- 
ed the forces of the Spanish commander, “The gnides who were 





conducting Sir Arthur and bis adjutant-gencral,"lost their way, and 
they did not arrive at the Spanish encampment till it was already 
dark, The troops, however, who had been four hours waiting, we.e 
still under arms, with the veteran Cuesta at their head. Sir Arthur 
was received with a general discharge of artillery; and a numbez of 
large torches being lighted up, he passed the entire line in review 
by their red and tiaring blaze. In this manner he passed about aix 
thousand cavalry, or at least Spanish horse. We name this, only for 
the purpose oi shewing with what description of force they were 
allied, and how little was to be expeeted from them. They were 
* Journal of en Officer.—Clarke, vol. I, p. 191. ag 
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drawn up in rank entire, and not less than twenty battalions of infan- 
try. They wore all remarkably ‘ine-looking men, but many of them 
were extremely young; too young for service; in fact, raw recuits 
of a boyish age. With the exception of afew battalions, they were 
very ill appeinted, not clothed in uniform, and were in geueral in 
want of shoes. It was immediately scen from their position under 
arms, and from the awkwardness with which they handled their fire- 
locks, that they were a raw undisciplined levy. There were a few 
corps, of regularly appointed effective soldiers, such as the Irish bri- 
gade, the marine battalion from Cadiz, and the provisional battalions, 
formed out of the wreck of those brave grenadiers who had fought so 
well, and had fallen in such numbers in the early part of that fatal 
battle at Medellin. To speak generally, however, the army was little 
better than a crowd of peasants, disposed in battalions, after the rule 
of military organization ; armed, indeed, partially like soldiers, but 
unacquainted with a soldier's duty. Again, their cavalry was well 
mounted, but very ill-disciplined, iguorant of the most common 
movements and formations, and, with the exception of a very few corps, 
miserably equipped, and not fit to take the field. Such was the Span- 
ish army! Such, in character, were they all! Seldom one so good 
—many greatly inferior. We are as sure as if we had been by the 
side of Sir Arthur, that, as he rode down the Spanish linc, and saw 
the stout Iberiaus in the red light of the torches which were held 
aloft as he passed along, and as he listened to the noisy welcomes of 
the cannon, and the loud confusion of sounds, when battalion after 
battalion shouted to receive him, he was forcibly reminded of India, 
and of all the noisy parade of those half-disciplined hosts which are 
formed in pompous array before the elephants of the native priuces. 
When, on the®21st of July, Cuesta passed through Oropesa, Sir Ar- 
thur, in turn, dvew out the British army; and the brave old soldier 
(for, with all his faults, prejudices, and obstinacy, he was as brave as 
an aged lion) looked upon the firm battalions of the English with an 
admiratiou he could not repress, 

The combined armics moved from Oropesa on the 22nd, and the 
advauced guards attacked the enemy’s outposts at ‘Julavera, where 
their right was turned by the Ist Hussars xnd the 23rd Light Dra- 
goons, under Gerferal Anson, and by a division of infantry under 
Major General Mackenzie; and they were driven in by the Spanish 
advanced guards, under the command of General Sargas and the 
Duke d’Alberquerque. The united armies now approached “the 
enemy rapidly, the columns were formed for the attack of the position 
of Talavera de la Reyna on the 24th July : but the attack being post- 
poned until the morning of the 25th, by desire of General Cuesta, 
the columns were ugain pat in motion and the different corps ad- 
vanced, when it was found that the enemy had fallen back to Santa 
Glaila, and thence towards Torrijos, cvidently with the intention of 
uniting with Sebastiani. 
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From the want of sufficient means of transport, which the central 
Yuuta failed to supply, Sir Arthur was reluctantly obliged to remain 
at Talavera, instead of pursuing the enemy in his retrograde 
movement. 

Cuesta, however, followed the enemy’s line of mar@® from the 

Alberche, and pushed on his advanced guard to Torrijos on the 24th 
of July; and Sir Arthur detached two other divisions of infantry, 
and.a brigade of cavalry, across the Alberche to Casalegos, under 
General Sherbrooke, with a view to keep up the communication with 
Cuesta, and also with the force of Sir Robert Wilson at Escalona. 
From some unfortuate cause Vanegas had failed to bring up his force 
in time, and had remained at Damiel, in la Mancha. This delay had 
enabled the French to collect their detachments between Torrijos and 
‘Toledo, in which latter place they left a garrison of two thousand 
men. 
. The French arwy, therefore, now consisted of Victor’s with Seba- 
stiani’s corps, and of seven thousand or eight thousand men under 
Joseph Bonaparte, who held the chief command, having under him 
Marshals Jourdan and Victor, and General Sebastiani. With this 
formidable force the French assumed the offensive; and on the 26th 
attacked Cuesta’s advanced posts at Torrijos. These were obliged to 
fall upon the left bank of the Alberche, the British under Sherbrooke 
still retaining their positions at Cassalegos—the enemy being at 
Santa Olaila. 

Every thing convincing Sir Arthur that the French were determin- 
ed upon a general engagement, he took a favorable position in the 
viciuity of Talavera. Cuesta joiuing him on the morning of the 27th, 
Sherbrooke was ordered to return with his corps, and take his station 
in the line; while Mackenzie, with his division of infantry, and a 
brigade of cavalry, as an out-post iv the wood ow the right of Alber- 
che, was to cover the left flank. 

The position now taken by the troops extended rather more than 
two miles ; the ground was open on the left where the British army 
was stationed, and it was commanded by a height, on which was (en 
echellon) and in second line, a division of infantry, under Major 
General Hill. Between this height and a range of mountains still 
further upon the left, was a valley, not at first occupied, as it was 
commanded by the height itself, and the range of mountains appear- 
ed too distant to have any influence upon the expected action. Tho 
Spartish troops formed the right of the whole, and they extended 
immediately im front of the town of Talavera down to the Tagus. 
‘This part of the ground was covered by olive trees, and much iuter- 
sected by ditches. The high road leading from the bridge over the 
Alberche, was defended by a heavy battery, in front of a church 
which was occupied by Spanish infantry. All the avenues of the 
town were defended in a similar manner; the town was occupied, and 
the remainder of the Spanish infantry was formed in two lines, behind 
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the banks on the roads which led from the town, and to the right 
and ieft of the British force. 

In the centre between the two armies there was a commanding spot 
of ground, od which the combine armies had begun to construct a 
redoubt, some open ground in its rear; aud at this spot 
Brigadier General A. Campbell was posted, with a division of infau- 
try, supported by General Cotton’s brigade uf dragoous, and some 
Spanish cavalry in his rear. » 

‘The operations now commenced. At two o’clock on the 27th the 
enemy showed himself in strength on the left bank of the Alberche 
and manifested an intention te attack the division of General Mac- 
kenzie. This was done by the enemy fording the river, and attacking 
with a superior force, under Generals Lapisse and Chauldron Rous- 
weau. But as it was uot the intention of Sir Arthur that the action 
should begin here, he ordered Mackenzic to retire, and take his place 
in the line, which he did in the most soldier-like style; but experienced 
some loss. Other divisions of the Freuch now crossed, and a.vanced 
within grn-shot distance. Here they commenced a heavy caunonade 
on the British teft, and attacked with fury the Spanish infantry with 
their horse, to win the town ; but they were bravely met and repulsed, 
This continued until nine o’clock at night, and then the attack wholly 
ceased nt this point. Victor, who was fully sensible that the height 
occupied by Genera! Hill’s corps was the key of the British position, 
made every effort to gain possession of it; in furtherance of which 
Ruffin was ordered to attack the hill with three regiments, Vilatte to 
support him, while Lapisse was to make a feint on the centre of the 








allied force, to serve asa ¢i 







jon from the wnain object of attack. 
A furions attack was accordinzly made as soon us night had come on. 
This was for a moment succexsful, and the enemy gained pnsseasion 
of the height ; bat General Hill instantly retouk the important post 
with his division, at the point of the bayouct. At midi 
ata was reuewed with increased fury, but was guallautly repulsed, 
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‘fhe French attribute this failure to the fact of one of theif regiments 
having lost its way! ‘The loss was very severe on both sides at this 
well-coutested point. Both armies rested on the field that night—if 
a state of perpetual alarm could be called rest—where the cavalry 
slept, beside their horses, with their bridles round th@ir arms: and 
the videttes of each army are said to have fired upon their own coun- 
trymen in mistake for their enemies. A whole body of German 
troops (whether intending to desert or not, is doubtful) got intermin. 
gled With the British army, and soffered frightfully in themelée. Al 





though darkness covered the ficid. men fought hand to hand, and even 
with the butt end of their :uskets, after they had discharged their 
pieces—too impatient to re-load them. The French, being by this 
time convinced that any attack was hopeless, either upon the town 
where the Spaniards were posted, ur upon the centre where, from the 
rugged mature of the ground, the olive-yards which protected it, and 
the works which had been thrown up, the position was very strong, 
determined to renew their attempts upon the left, as the only vulner- 
able point. Here, therefore, they made a third desperate attack ut 
daf-break, with three regiments, under General Rutiin, in close 
columns. They advanced rapidly, and, as they thought, triumphant- 
ly; but when nearly on the summit of the hill, they were charged by 
Hiill’s division, and gallantly beaten back, although they retired in 
good order. 

Sir Arthur, for the better security of this point, now sent two 
brigades of horse into the valley on the left of Alberquerque, who 
had been ordered by Cuesta toa position too confined for active opera- 
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tions, and who, seeing the British cavalry charged by very superior 
numbers, very judiciously and opportunely gave valuable assistance, 
and the British kept their position. Cuesta’s ignorance and obstinacy 
gave place to the necessity of the occasion, and left the duke to 
choose his owa place, which he did in soldier-like style. To dispossess 
this body the enemy sent out a cloud of tarailleurs to the heights ou 
the left of the valley; but this proved of no advantage to him, as 
Cuesta immediately dispatched Bussecourt against these with the 
fifth division of Spanish infantry, and he was dislodged with great loss. 
About eleven o’clock the enemy intermitted the attack, the troops 
rested, and cooked their dinners in the field; wine and a little bread 
were served out to the British army. In one part of the field a small 
brook, which runs into the Tagus, crosses it, and it is even said that 
men of both armies met on its banks, slaked their thirst at the same 
moment, and in mutual admiration of each other’s bravery, shook 
hands and interchauged mutual civilties. ‘Their deadly weapons were 
for the moment thrown aside, and they beheld each other as brothers! 
During this interval, also, the wounded on both sides were removed ; 
and in many cases British and French soldiers were to be seen reu- 
dering mutual assistance to the brave fellows who had fallen, 

At noon the battle re-commenced, by Victor ordering a general 
attack upon the whole line. His own three divisions were to attack 
the hill once more ; Sebastiani was to form his first division in two 
lines on the left of Lapisse; Leval, with a brigade which had just 
arrived on the field, was to be stationed to the left of this division, a 
little in the rear; still furthur left, Milhaud, with his dragoons, was 
toobserve Talavera, Latour Maubourg’s infantry, and Merlin’s light 
horse, formed in the rear of Victor, to support his corps, and to ad- 
vance into the open ground now occupied by him, as soon as he should 
have won the hill. The reserve was placed in a third line behind the 
corps of Sebastiani. From the moment this general attack began 
the fire of musketry was unremitting; like the perpetual roll of 
drams, overpowered at intervals by the deeper thunder of the heavy 
cannonade. By an error of the newly-arrived corps of Leval, the 
French allege their attack failed, attributable in the first instance to 
the ruggedness of the ground, intersected as it was by the olive trees 
and the vines; and, instead of forming en echel/on in the rear, it had 
advanced to the front, and before it had time to deploy into line, was 
turiously attacked. Although Sebastiani sent a brigade to its 
support, and it fell back to its proper position, yet the delay was 
fatal to the movement, Sebastiani (upon the forming of the 
line) waited until Victor began the attack. Lapisse now crossed 
the ravine, supported by the cavalry of Latour Maubourg, and 
two batteries of eight pieces of cannon each.  Vilatte covered 
the valley, and made a demonstration on the hills, while Ruffin 
skirted the chain of mountains to tue left, and tried to turn the 
flank of the British army. 
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This attack upon the hill was tremendous, but nothing could 
penetrate the indomitable ranks of Hill’s divison; again it failed, 
Lapisse fell mortally wounded, and his men were driven back ; 





Victor himself rallied them, and brought them once more to the 
fatal point, but their retrograde movement had exposed Sebastiani’a 
right, and there also the French suffered severely. 

But with his accustomed daring, Victor once more led his 
troops to that hill which had proved so fatal to its former as- 
sailants ; Vilatte supporting him by advancing from the valley. 
Then it was that General Anson’s brigade, which consisted of 
the lst German light dragoons, the 23rd dragoons, with Fane’s 
heavy cavalry, were ordered to charge them; the French were 
formed in two solid squares; these were protected by a deep 
ravine, which was not seen until the British horse were close 
upon it, the enemy keeping up a terrific fire from his guns and 
musketry, The effect of this was dreadful in the extreme; he- 
fore they could check the speed of the horses, numbers fell into 
the ravine, and many were swept off by the artillery. A smalt 
portion, however, did get over, and were led in the most gallant 
style by the Honourable Major Ponsonby, up to the bristling 
Bayonets of: the enemy; dashing between the squares of infantry 
(upon whom they could make no impression), they charged a re- 
giment of chasseurs which supported the enemy’s infantry, but 
they were now attacked with fury by the reserve, surrounded, 
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and nearly destroyed; losing two thirds of their men, a few 
{among whom was Lord William Russell) succeeded, by the most 
deaperate efforts in getting back to their own lines. Unavailin 
in its immediate effects for » time, as this charge was, yet the 
desperate valour of the British horse seemed to astonish the en- 
emy, and their efforts were not renewed for some time upon the 
hill, which was now covered with heaps of the dying and the 
dead. The attack upon the centre of the British and Spanish 
linea was made at the same time; here General Campbell was 
supported by Eguia and Henestrosa, and by some Spanish horse: 
this attack was quickly repulsed, and while the Spaniards turned 
their flanks, the English took the enemy’s canuon, A column 





of German troops advanced with undaunted bravery, reckless of 
every thing but of preserving to the death their proverbial high 
military character; this devoted body was received by General 
Sherbrooke’s division with such a murderous volley that they stagger- 
ed, and the whole British division rushing forward with the bay- 
onet, the Germans were driven back, and fell almost to a man. 

But the brigade of guards, ever the foremost where the battle 
raged, having in their eagerness advanced too far, were attacked 
by the French reserve, and ut the same time were exposed to a 
brisk fire from the enemy’s artillery in the wood; in a few 
minutes all the monnted oiticers were killed, and more than two 
hundred men. At this period the attack was so perseveringly main- 
tained by column after column, that the fate of the day was very 
doubtful. » Sir Arthur, at this moment, with the most admirable 
decision, secured the long-contested victory. Perceiving the too 
hasty advance of the guards, and its consequences, he ordered 
immediately a battilion of the 48th regiment, from the bigeht, 
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to the support of the guards; and this, with the assistance of 
General Cotton’s cavalry, saved the brigade, whose destruction 
seemed inevitable. The broken guards passed through the 
intervals of the 48th regiment, re-formed behind them, and then 
in their turn supported the regiment which had preserved them. 
Upon their advance, the enemy, whose valour seemed now to fail 
him, fell quickly back. The guards renewed the huzzas with 
which they had charged; the shout of victory was echoed along 
the whole British line, and the battle was gained, although at 
intervals the enemy’s artillery cannonaded the allies; yet he made 
no other effort to renew the contest. It was now night; and 
the British and Spanish troops lay in a position on the well- 
fought field, expecting a renewal of the attack at day-light; the 
moon rose, but with dimned light; the air was cold and damp, 
for the dew fell heavily ; the troops were without covering or food; 
even water, it is said, was scarce, but all fared alike, from the 
general to the meanest soldier, and all alike were patient and full 
of hope, confident that if the morrow was destined to sce a 
renewal of the conflict, their courage would bring them throngh 
it with honour, The French watch-fires blazed along the whole 
frout of their lines. Scarcely had morn, 
“with her rosy fingers, 
Unharr'd the gates of light,” 

when the British army was under arms, and in battle array; 
but it was then discovered that the enemy had retreated during 
the night, and his rear guard was only visible on the left of, 
Alberche, Thus cnded this. sanguinary battle, than which, none 
was ever more bravely contested, to the horrors of which was 
added a frightful circumstance ;—towards the close of the action, 
the long dry grass which covered the field was set on fire, and 
hundreds of wounded of both armies were destroyed, more by 
the raging element than the severity of their wounds! This tre- 
mendous day was dearly purchased. Twenty pieces of cannon 
only were taken, and the prisoners were few. The loss was very 
severe; of the British army it consisted of Major General Mac- 
kenzie, and Brigadier General Langworth, and thirty four other 
officers, seven hundred and sixty seven non-commissioned officers, 
rank and file killed, while Major General Hill and Brigadier 
General A. Campbell, one hundred and ninety-five officers, aud 
three thousand, seven hendred and eighteen rank and file were 
wounded, besides ninety officers and six hundred and forty-four 
others missing. 

>The Spanish lost one thousand two hundred and fifty killed 
and wounded. During the battle, Sir Arthur Wellesley was very 
nearly taken prisoner while observing the attack upon Mackenzie’s 
division by Lapisse and Chauldron Rousseau; and he also narrow. 
ly escaped being wounded, as two bullets passed through his 
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clothes without doing him any injury. The French combined 
force was nearly forty-eight thousand men (if we include the corps 
under Leval, which came iuto the field on the second day), while 
the actual British force did not amount to twenty thousand men. 
The French loss was ten thousand put hors de combat. The brunt 
of the second day’s action was entirely borne by the British army, 
for the enemy found the position taken up by the Spanish army 
too strong to admit of any chance of its being successfully assail- 
ed. The presence of Cuesta’s army was, however, of advantage, 
from the security which it gave to the right wing of the British 
army, and equally serviceable was the active duties performed by 
the divisions of Alberquerque, Bassecourt, and two battalions wn- 
der Brigadier General Whittingham, who greatly assisted the lat 
charge of the brigade of guards. 

A reinforcement under General Crawford arrived on the field, 
but not until after the battle was over, although the troops had 
used every exertion by forced marches to participate in its dangers. 
On the 3lst of July, at night, the eucmy withdrew his rear-guard, 
the whole army marching towards Santa Olalla, as if with the 
view of taking up a position in the vicinity of Guadarama. 

Immediately after the battle of Talavera, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was declared Generalissimo of the Spavish armies, a circumstance 
which, it was hoped, would produce more unity of design in the 
Spanish proceedings, both civil and military, and infuse into their 
councils a spirit worthy of the occasion, which now called for its 
prompt exercise, The harrassing duty which Sir Arthur Wel- 
“Iésley had performed since he left Oporto, had brought on ague 
and fever, and he was compelled to sojonrn at Lisbon to recruit 
his health; this temporary leisure enabled him to confer with his 
brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, who had beeu appointed am- 
bassador extraordinary from Great Britain to the Junta at Cadiz, 
at which city he arrived on the very day of the late battle, and 
where he was received with every demonstration of respect and joy. 





Major General Ronald Mackenzie, who fell so gloriously in 
the late battle, was the representative of a very ancient Highland 
family. He began his military career in the marines, under the 
immediate eye of his uncle, General Mackenzie of that corps; 
and for some time previous to 1794 did the dwy of Adjutant 
to the Chatham division. Upon the death of lis uncle, from 
whom he inherited some fortune, he quitted the marines, and 
became Major of the 2nd battalion of the 78th foot. In 1795, 
he joined the Ist battalion of his regiment at the Cape, and 
with it proceedeg to Indias, where he served with distinction nn- 
der Colonel Mackenzie Frazer. He returned to Europe in 1801, 
he was shortly after made Governor and Comman lant of Alder- 
wey, and was afterwards placed on the northern staff as Major 
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General, which rank he held when, at his own solicitation, he 
was removed to the command of a brigade in Portugal, in 1808. 
He was in parliament four years for the Sutherland boroughs, 
and afterwards for that country. He was a zealous, steady, cool 
soldier, and a mild and most friendly man. The service lost in 
him a most excellent officer; his friends an estimable and amia- 
ble companion. His regiment was devoted to him, and his. mem- 
ory is still cherished by it. 





The contempt and hatred with which the French looked upon 
the Spanish army, both officers and men, knew no bounds, and 
was manifested upon all occasions; while to the British their 
conduct was always respectful, and sometimes even courteous. Many 
are the tales told of the outbreaks of these malignant feelings, 
and though doubtless many are grossly exaggerated or highly 
coloured, according to the source from which they came, yet there 
can be no doubt but that the horrors of the war were greatly 
accumulated by these fiendish proceedings, and the glory of the 
Spanish nation tarnished by the frightful atrocities committed by 
them. The horrible conduct of the Valencians to the French in that 
city, display the feelings of devils rather than men—although we 
could willingly believe, for the honour of human nature, such things 
to have been impossible; yet we have the authority of one* not 
Jikely to exaggerate snch matters, considering his known politi- 
cal bias, and whose high character for honor and veracity forbids 
a doubt of his accuracy for a moment to be entertained. His 
hatred of the French, and every thing anti-monarchcial, is the be- 
setting sin of his otherwise splendid work. There were many 
French residents in Valencia; the abominable conduct of their gov- 
ernment towards Spain had made them objects of hatred as well 
as suspicion, and at the beginning of the disturbances most of thera 
very imprudently took refuge in the citadel. Calvo (this wretch, P. 
Balthasar Calvo, was Canon of the church of St. Isidro at Madrid) 
denounced them to the mob as being in correspondence with Murat 
and the French troops, for the purpose of betraying the city. The 
Junta had no military force at their command, and they were too much 
confused or intimidated to employ that moral force which, with due 
exertions on the part of the magistracy, may generally be brought 
into action. The British Consul (Mr. Tupper) was one of their 
number; he represented to the French the imminent danger to which 
they were exposed while they remained there, collected, as it were, for 
slaughter; and instructed them to retire into the different convents. 
and name such of the inhabitants as they supposed would be willing 
and able to associate for their protection. But thinking themselves 
safer where they were, they were not to be persuaded. By this time the 
Canon had collected instruments enough for his bloody purpose; in 

* Southey. vol 1, p. 284. s 
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a large city ruffians will never be wanting, till the police of cities, and 
the Sorel’ condition of the inferior classes, be very different from 
what they are thoughout Christendom; and that he might have sure 
subjects at his command, he had opened the prisons, and let their in- 
mates loose. On the 5th of June, when the evening was closing, 





Calvo led his rabble to the citadel, and forced some friars to accom~ 
pany them. Little resistance was made by the guard ; the French- 
men were led out one by one into an apartment; to be confessed by 
the friars like condemned criminals, then thrust out by some of these 
infatuated and infariated wretches, felled with bludgeons, and dispatch- 
ed by the knife. When the Junta heard that this horrible mnssncre 
was going on, they called out the monks and friars; and sent them to 
the scene of slaughter, carrying the Host uncovered, and with lighted 
tapers, chanting as they went. At that sight the wretches ceased 
from their murderous work: and, smeared as they were with blood, 
knelt by the bodies of their dead and dying victims in adoration. 
But Calvo, more obdurate than the very murderers whom he directed, 
¢piled on them to complete what they had begun; be intimated to the 
religioners, that if they interposed on behalf of the French, they 
should be considered as accomplices with them, and partake their fate; 
and they, intimidated by the threat, and appalled by the dreadful 
objects before them, withdrew, when that spirit of heroic devotion, 
which looks up@ martyrdom without dismay, might surely have pre- 
vented further bloodshed, and redeemed the Valencians from the 
shame of the foulest excesses, by which a cause, righteous in itself, 
was sullied. The massacre continued all night, ahundred and seventy 
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one persons were butchered: aud when the day broke it was per- 
ceived that some ten or twelve of these victims were still hreath- 
ing. The effect which this produced upon the murderers shows how 
vertain it is that the religioners would have softened them, had 
there been one man among them with the spirit of a martyr. Struck 
with compassion, and without making their intention known to Cal- 
vu, as if they knew him to be immitigable, they removed these poor 
sufferers to ‘the Hospital, and assisted in binding up the wounds 
which they had made. There still remained about one hundred and 
fifty French in the citadel; the mob, satiated with blood, and now 
open to feelings af humanity; determined upon sparing them, and 
ving them to a place of safety. The Canon consented to this, 
which it might have been dangerous to oppose; but his lust for blood 
was still unsatiated. He ordered all the French to be confessed be. 
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fore they left the eitedel; then fastened two by two with ropes, and 
marched them out toward the place appointed. On the way he halted 
the mob, and holding up a paper, declared that it had been foundyin 
the pocket of one of the Frenchmen, and that it containgd an engage- 
ment on the part of his countrymen in that city to deliver it up as 
soon as an encmy should appear before it. The multitude, with whom 
bald assertions, if according with their passions or prejudices, always 
pass for proofs, believed this preposterous charge;@nd, with reuewed 
ferocity, falling upon the remmant, whom they had resolved to spare, 
massacred them all. Calvo then led them to the houses of the 
French, in search of those who had remained at home, when the 
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mber took shelter in the citadel; these also were dragged 
aap tie raat places, aud in the same deliberate manner confessed 
and butchered. One circumstance alone occurred, which may relieve 
the horror of this dreadful narrative. M. Pierre Bergiere had acquir- 
ed a large fortune in Valencia, and was remakable for his singular 
charity. It was not enough for him to assist the poor, and the sick, 
and the prisoner, with coutinued alms; he visited them, and minister- 
ed to their wants himself, in the sick room and in the dungeon. Yet 
his well-known virtues did not exempt him from the general rie 
tion of his countrymen, and he, too, having been confessed aud ab- 
solved, was thrust out to the murderers. The wretch, who was about 
to strike him, was one whom he had frequently relieved in prison, and 
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upon recognizing hi withheld his arm; calling, however, to mind 
that Bergiere was a Frenchman, he raised it again ; but his heart 
again smote him, and saying “art thou a devil or a saint that I can- 
not kill thee?” he pulled him thoughthe crowd and made way for his 
escape, During these atrocitic: the Junta seemed to Lave been panic- 
stricken, making no effort to exert an authority wlich never was so 
tifch needed. The Canon was not satisfied with this timid and up 
willing acquiescence ; he wished to involve them in the responsibility 
for these wholesale murders, or to briug them into discredit and dan- 
ger, by making them act in opposition to the wishes of the multitude 
whom he guided.@ With these views he commanded five Frenchmen 
to be led to the door of the hall, wherein they held their sittings, and 
sent in a messenger to ask, in his name, for a written order to put 
them to death. The intention was readily understuod, but the mo- 
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ment was not yet come for acting decisively against the merciless 
demagogue, and the Conde of Curvellon replied, “you have killed 
many Frenchmen without an order, and none can be wanted now.” 
Mr. Tupper went out to the assassins, and addressed them on behalf 
of the prisoners; he was struck at with a knife, by one who called 
him a Frenchmen himself; the blow was parried, voices were heard 
erying that he was an Englishman, and oue man declared that he 
would put to death the first person who should offer insolence to the 
British Consul. But any interposition for the miserable French was 
in vain; they were knocked down and stabbed, and their bodies were 
left upon the steps of the hall. There were still several Frenchmen 
concealed in the city, who were in danger every moment of being 
discovered and massacred. Mr. Tupper, when he found that all ap- 
peals to the humanity of the mob were unavailing, had recourse to a 
different method, and proposed to an assembly of ruffians, armed with 
knives, which they had already used in murder, and were eager to use 
them again in the same service, that the survivors should be ziven up 
to him, that he m®&blt send them prisoners to England, promising in 
exchange for them a supply of arms aid ammunition from Gibraltar. 
By this means their lives were preserved. The Canon Culvo was 
now in that state of insanity which is sometimes produced by the 
possession of unlimited authority. He declared himself the supreme 
and ouly representative of King Ferdinand, and was about to issue 
orders for dismissing the Conde of Corvellon from his rauk of Cap- 
tam-General, dissolving the Junta, and putting the Archbishop to 
death, A sense of their own imminent danger then roused the Jun- 
ta. They invited him to join them and assist in their deliberations, 
He came, followed by a crowd of ruffians who filled the avenues when 
he entered the hall; he demeaned himself insolently, and threatened 
the assembly, till P. Rico, a Franciscan, one of the most active and 
intrepid in the national cause, rose, and called their attention to a 
matter upon which the safety of the city depended, and theu denounced 
the Canon as a traitor, and called upon the members immediate- 
ly to arrest him. Calvo was confounded at this attack ;—when he re- 
covered himself, he proposed to retire, while the Junta were investiga- 
ting his conduct; they well understood his intention, and voted that 
he should immediately be sent in irons to Majorca: and before the 
mob, who at his bidding would have massacred the Junta, knew that 
he had been accused, he was conducted secretly under a strong guard 
to the mole, put in chains, and embarked for that island. The Jun- 
ta then acted with vigour and severity: they seized about two hundred 
of the assassins, had them strangled in prison, and exposed their bo- 
dies upon a scaffold. The Canon was atterwards brought back, a d 
suffered tlie same deserved fate. What confession he made was uot 
known; he would not permit the priest to reveait, farther than an 
acknowledgement that God and his crimes had brought him te that 


end.” 
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‘While, or rather after these and similar atrocities were committed 
upon the French, it is not to be denied that their own conduct was 
equally marked with baseness and dishonour, even setting aside the 
origiual infamy of the invasion by them of both Spain and Portu- 

ii, and the subsequent occupation of the fortressess and strong holds, 

cir pretended friendly interference to reconcile the differences be- 
tween Charles, the imbecile King of Spain, his infamous minister 
Godoy, and the scarcely less infamous Prince of Asturias (Ferdinand 
‘VII.*) was hut a ruse to give a pretext, flimsey as it was, for fur- 
ther interposition, and (as was to be expected) ultimate military occu- 
pation ;— the bait was too tempting to be resisted. The treaty ot 
ilsit had left Napoleon’s legions uothing to do, and the very inacti- 
vity of a warlike population jike France had danger in it for internal 
government !—some field must be found for its active services—the 
Peninsular afforded the nearest, ad apparently, the most easy of ac- 
complishment. Our pages have described with what degree of prob- 
ability these expectations were realized. < 

Our present business, however. is to endeavour to trace the causes 
of that ferocious individual hostility with which the war was carried 
on by the Portuguese and Spaniards against the French. At the 
Convention of Cintra,t British Commissioners were named to carry 
the civil part of it isto effect. By the final report of their proceed- 
ings, they state that the conduct of the French had beeu marked by 
the most shuneful disregard of honour and probity, publicly evin- 
cing their intention of carrying off their plundered booty, and leav- 
ing acknowledyed debts unpaid. “ Finally,” adds the Report, “they 
{the French,) have only paid what they were obliged to disgurge and 
were not permitted to carry off. The British Cornmissioners had re- 
presented to General Kellerman that whatsoever the words it could 
never be the spirit of any convention, that an army should, as a mil- 
itary chest, or otherwise, carry off public money, leaving public debts 
unpaid; they had called upon him, for the honour of the Franch ar 
my and nation, to act justly ; yet, unmindful of any tie of licn- 
our or of justice, the French army lad taken away a considerable sum 
in the military chest, leaving debts unpaid to a very large amount.” 
Such was their conduct in Portugal; we shall soon have occasion to 
describe, that in Spsin it was etill mere atrocious, and brought upon 
them fearful, terrible retaliation. | Our readers must bear with us in 
this somewhat retrograde detail, but we write not in a partisan spirit, 
andour predilection is only for the truth. 

When the French uuder Sebastiani arrived in the city of Talnvera, 
the wiser inhabitants fled} before their arrival, preferring the miseries 
of emigration to the insults and atrocities which the must otherwise 
have endured; for the exactions of heavy contributions, which redue- 























* He was accased of attempting the life of his father and sovereign, as well as that of 
his profligate mother. i 


1 Southey says it should be thet of Torres Vedras. t Southey. 
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ed half the people to Deggary, was the least evil those towns endured 
that fell under the yoke of the French. Everywhere the soldiers 
were permitted to plunder; no asylum could secure the women from 





their unrestrained brutality ; churches and convents were profaned 
with as little compunction as dwelling houses were broken open; and, 
in many instances, the victims were exposed naked in the streets. | 
The Spanish government exclaimed loudly against these enormities, 
‘In other times,” they said, “war was carried on between army and 
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army, soldier and soldier; their fury spent itself upon the field of 
battle, and when courage, combined with fortune, had decided the 
victory, the conquerors behaved to the conquered like men of honour, 
and the defenceless people were respected. The progress of civiliza- 
tton had tempered the evils of hostility, till a nation, which so lately 
boasted that it was the most polished in the world, renewed, in the 
19th, century, the cruelties of the worst savages, and all the horrors 
which make us tremble in perusing the history of the eruptions of the 
barbarians of old. Like tigers, these enemies made no distinction in 
their carnage; the aged, the infants, the women; all are alike to 
them, wherever they can find blood to shed.” Nor were they less 
energetic in their appeal to the Spanish nation to persevere in its 
resistance to the French. ‘“ What resource have you,” said they, “in 
submission and cowardice. If by this abasement you could purchase 
a miserable existence, that perhaps with base minds might exculpate 
you. But you fly to your houses to perish in them, or to be idle 
spectators of the horrors which these ruffian soldiers are preparing for 
you! Yes! wait for them there, and they will not tarry long cre 
they come and shed before your eyes the blood of the innocent victima 
whom you will not defend. Old fathers, wretched mothers, prepare to 
receive your daughters, released from the armas of an hundred barbari- 
aus, only when they are in the act of death! or if they recover lift, to 
curse it only in the bitterness of unextingvishable shame! tell them 
to reproach those cowardly husbands, those base lovers, who are 
content to live and see them plunged io this abominable infamy. 
But they will not be suffered co live; hand-cuffed and haltered, they 
will be dragged out of their country ; they will be made soldiers by 
force, though they would not becume so from honour and a sensc of 
duty; there they will be exposed in the foremost ranks to the fire of 
the enemy; there they will not be able to fly; the toil, the danger, 
and death will be theirs; the glory and the sport will be their 
conquerors ; and the crowns which they win will be for the tyrant— 
the cause of all this misery.” These were the breathings of true 
patriotism ; the language of those who felt the sacred influences of 
true liberty; would to God it had been always as energetically 
followed. 


But to resume the more immediate subject of our history. It will 
be remembered that the plan of operation settled by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley with the Spanish General, Cuesta, and th.se under his 
command, included the oceupation of two most important points ou 
the Tagus, viz, the Puerto de Banos, and the Puerto de Penales;* 
the former of which was to be occupied by the Spaniards, under the 
Marquie de ta Reyna, whilst the latter should be held by the Duke 
de Parque, with a detachment from the garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo., 

* And thus cut off the communication between Victor and the French forces in the 
worth of i” 
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The British General having some well founded doubts of the ability 
of the Spaniards to spare a sufficient force, as respected the latter, 
directed Marshal Beresford, hgfore the late battle, to place his corps 
as near as might be possible to that point; and, with regard to the 
all-important position of Puerto de Banos, he relied with confidence 
upon the assurances of Cuesta that he would detach a large division 
to secure its occupation. With these expectations, it was with no 
ordinary surprise that Lord Wellington received information that 
twelve thousand rations had been ordered at Fuente Duenos, for the 
28th (two days after the battle of Talavera), and twenty-four thousand 
at Loa Santos, for the same day, for a French corps which it was be- 
lieved was in full march to Puerto de Banos. 

This intelligence being found to be correct, Cuesta displayed the 
utmost anxiety for the safety of that important post, and wished that 
Sir Robert Wilson should be detached to occupy it; but us that 
active officer was of more use in his positions in the mountains of 
Escalona, by keeping up a direct communication with the patriotic 
Spaniards at Madrid, the British General did not comply with such a 
request, With the most extraordinary obstinacy Cuesta could not be 
prevailed upon to send any part of his own army to the spot thus 
threatened, and as it was thought that this was only a feint to cover 
more enlarged movements on the part of the enemy, things were suf- 
fered to remain in statu guo. At night Cuesta was again urged to 
dispatch Bassecourt with his force to the point; this was not done 
until the third day after, when the French had already eutered 
Bejar ; and then it was foo late. 

Mortier commenced his advance from Salamanca on the 27th, 
Soult in three days afterwards, and Ney on the lst of August, their 
joint movements being directed to the same point. The French ad- 
yvance-guard fell in with the outposts of the Marqu‘s de la Reyna, at 
La Calzala, drove them in and pursued them to Bejar, aud the Colde 
Banos, which latter was but feebly capable of defence, the Spanish 
corps consisting only of six hundred men, having but twenty rounds 
of ammunition; this detachment merely attempted to blow up the 
bridge of Cuesper de Hombre, which failed, and they retreated with- 
out firinga shot! The battalions at Bejar ran away as soon as they 
caught sight of the French; but the pass was so formidable by nature, 
that Mortier hesitated for two days Vefore he advanced, and did not 
march upon Placentia until he was well assured of the Spaniards’ 
retreat. The French then took quiet possession of Placentia; this 
was of the greatest consequence, because it interrupted Sir Arthur's 
commuuication with Portugal, and thus enabled the French to man- 
ceuwe on his rear, if he advanced either upon Madrid or remained nt 
Talavera. 

Thus the British General had but the choice of evils; on the one 
hand, the enemy, thirty thousand strong, consisting of the corps of 
Soult and Ney, and perhaps those of Joseph Bonaparte and Jourdan, 
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were on one side in possession of the high road to the passage of the 

, a Almarez ; the bridge of which had been destroyed, though 
the boats still remained on the river; and on the other hund, he had 
Victor’s corps in his front, which, allfwing for the loss in the late 
battle, stil! consisted of twenty-five thousand men, and also deducting 
the detachment engaged to watch the Spaniards under Venegas; this 
large force Sir Arthur had every reason to expect would advance to 
Talavera, as soon as it was known that Cuesta had retreated. From 
these difficulties he could only rescue his army by a retreat, or by 
giving battle to Soult aud Ney, who would probably fall back until 
the coming up of Victor, and then he would be opposed to a French 
army of more than fifty thousand men. 

Beside this, Sir Arthur had reason to believe that as the Marquis 
de Ja Reyna would not be able to remove the boats from the Almarez, 
they would be destroyed by Soult; his only mode ef retreat therefore 
was by the bridge of Arzobispo, and there take up defensive positions 
on the Tagus; wisely considering that the sooner the defensive line 
should be taken the more likely the troops wouid be able to defend it 
aguinst the united French army. 

“ Having taken every precaution,* he marched to Oropesa with the 
intention of either compelling Soult to retreat or giving him battle. 
At five in the evening he learned that the enemy were at Naval 
Moral, not more than eighteen miles distant, thus having placed them- 
selves between him and the bridge of Aliuarez, as if they meant to 
cut off his retreat across the Tagus. An hour afterwards dispatches 
came from Talavera, enclosing an iutcrcepted letter from Jourdan to 
Soult, wherein the latter was told that the British army was at least 
twenty-five thousand strong, and yet he was ordered to bring it into 
action wherever he c.uld find it: from this Cuesta inferred, that Soult 
could not have less than thirty thousand men, and this was the precise 
number at wiich the friar, on wl.om the letter had been found, stated 
his army. But the most grievous part of the intelligence was that 
Victor was again advanciag, and had reached St. Olalla; and that 
Cuesta, seeing himself threatened both in front and flank, and appre- 
hending that the British would require assistance, was determined to 
march to join them. Painful as it ws thus to abandon the wounded, 
he considered that he must have abandoned them if he were driven 
from the position, and that position being now opened on the left, he 
did not think himself able to maintain it. Sir Arthur immediately 
wrote to represent that the danger was far less imminent than Cuesta 
apprehended ; the enemy he thought were not likely to attack Tala- 
vera, nor to occupy the British long. It would be time to march 
when he knew that the French had forced their way at Escalona, or 
were breaking up from St. Olalla. Victor was completely alone, and 
Sebastiani and the Intruder* occupied by Vanegas. At all events, he 
urged him to delay bis march till the next day, send oif his commis- 
* Southey, vol. 2, p. 4%. 
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were arrived at the bridge of Arzobispo. Soult’s foree, he said, was 
certainly overrated. Sir Arthur’s mistake upon this subject arose 
from his being ignorant that Mortier had formed « junction with this 
army. He supposed that it consisted only of the corps of Soult and 
Ney, who had brought out of Galicia eighteen thousand men, the 
remains of thirty-six thousand with which they entered that country. 
Cuesta, however, was better informed, and he himself alteted his 
opinion of the enemy’s force, when he considered the positive orders 
which the Intruder had given for attacking the British army; sup- 
posing it to consist of twenty-five thousand men. Cuesta had not 
asked Sir Arthur’s advice, and did not wait to receive it; he left 
Talavera before it reached him, marched all night and joined the 
British at Oropesa soon after daylight on the 4th of August. His 
apprehension of danger to himself was well founded ; it was not with- 
gut great exertions and heavy loss that the combined armies had 
repulsed the French at Talavera; well, therefore, might he despair of 
withstanding them alone, if they returned to the attack. But the 
danger, which by this hasty retreat he averted from himself, he brought 
upon Vanegas and Sir Arthur; and the latter, in addition to the 
mortification of having the wounded fall into the hands of the enemy, 
saw himself exposed to an attack in front and in rear at the same 
time, by two armies each superior to his own. It. was absolutely 
necessary to retreat, otherwise nothing but two victories could extri- 
cate the troops from their perilous situation, and they were little 
capable of extraordinary exertions, not having had their full allow- 
ance of provisions for several days. The bridge of Almarez had been 
destroyed, and when the Marquis de la Reyna abandoned his post at 
the pass, he made for that point, with the intention of removing the 
bridge of boats that had been placed there ; the boats, indeed, might 
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still be in the river, but it was thought impossible to reach Almares 
without battle. If he moved on to give the enemy battle, the French 
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from Talavera would break down the bridge of Arzobispo, and thus 
intercept the only way by which a retreat was practicable; the same 
danger would be incurred if he took a position at Oropesa. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to cross at Arzobispo while it was yet in 
their power, and take up a defensive post upon the Tagus. On the 
day, therefore, that Cuesta formed his unfortunate junction, Sir 
Arthur retreated by this route, and crossed the Tagus. Cuesta fol- 
lowed on the night of the 5th. 

Fhe British wounded, &c., in number five thousand, had been left at 
Talavera, under charge of Colonel Mackinnon, who had been directed, 
im case of the enemy’s approach, to take the route of Puenta del 
Arzobispo, and from thence to Merida, Here he could only obtain 
from the Spaniards seven waggons to remove a few of the wounded! 
and he was forced to leave two thousand of them behind, trusting to 
the French for their relief and sustenance. In this he was happily 
not deceived, Marshal Mortier, to his honour be it said, not only 
treated the poor wounded and helpless soldiery with humanity, but 
with kindness and attention! This noble trait of conduct was borne 
testimony to by a British Commissary, who had been taken prisoner, 
and allowed to come away. He reported, “that the British officers 
and soldiers were doing remarkably well, and that they were not 
only well fed, and well taken care of, but, in fact, preferably to the 
French troops!” While these movements were being made, the 
corps under Sir Robert Wilson was at Escalona: that active officer 
put himself in communication with Cuesta, and marched through the 
mountains of Banos, where he was fiercely attacked by the division 
of Marshal Ney, and although opposed to a superior force, he de- 
fended his positions with great gallantry. Being informed by a peasant, 
of the advance of the enemy, he retreated and took post in front of 
Banos, with his picquets in advance of Aldea Nueva, selecting sucli 
points of defence as the exigency of the case permitted. The enemy’s 
cavalry advanced upon the high road, and drove back his small 
cavalry post; but 2 picquet of Spanish infantry which he concealed, 
Poured on the enemy a steady and well directed fire, which 

iMed and wounded many of them. At thia period two hunured 
Spanish infantry, who were in advance before Aldea Nueva, con- 
tinued, under the direction of Colonel Grant snd their officers, to 
maintain their gronnd with great bravery, until the enemy's cavalry 
and mounted chasseurs in considerable bodies appeared on both 
flanks, and forced them to give way. These troops now advanced in 
great numbers in every direction, and rushed to cut off the lexion 
posted between Aldea Nueva and Banos; but, by the steady conduct 
of both officers and men, the enemy could only advance gradually, 
and with a severe loss from the commanding fire thrown into them, 
At this critical juncture, however, the Merida battalion gave way on 
the right, and thus laid open a road which cut behind the main posi- 
tion of. Bie Robert's corps, so that he was obliged to order a retreat 
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on the heights above Banos, where he again felt the necessity of 
sending a detachment to scour the road of Monte Major, by 
which he saw the enemy directing a column. At this period the 
Marquis d’Espagne came up with his battalion of light infantry, and 
in the most gallant manner took post along the heights commanding 
the road to Banos; this enabled Sir Robert to send some of the 
Merida battalion on the mountain to the left, 80 as to command the 
main road which the enemy had attempted to ascend. The Marquis’ 
corps of light infantry, and the detachment of the legion on its 
right, continued, notwithstanding the enemy’s fire of artillery and 
musketry, to maintain their ground ; but at six o’clock in the evening 
three columns of the enemy mounted the height on the left, gain 
it, and poured in such a fire on the troops below, that longer defence 
was impracticable, and the whole were obliged to retreat to the 
mountains on the left, leaving open the main road, along which a 
considerable body of cavalry immediately poured. The battalion of 
Seville had been left at-Bejar, with orders to’ follow the proposed 
march of Sir Robert Wilsou’s detachment; but when he was forced 
to return, and the action commenced, it was red to Banos, to 
watch the Monte Major road and the height in the’ zear of the left. 
When the enemy’s cavalry..came near to this battalion, an officer and 
some dragoons called out to the commanding officer to surrender, but 
a volley killed him and his party, when the battalion proceeded to 
mount the heights, in “which movement it was attacked, and 
surrounded by a column of cavalry and a column of infantry, but 
cut its way through and cleared itself, killing a great many of the 
enemy, especially of the cavalry. 

After a resistance of nine hours, and without artillery, Sir Robert 
was obliged to retreat, but this he did in good order, though in the 
presence of a very superior force. Ney Toving thus forced this 
important pass, hastened on to Salamanca, Sir Robert’s loss was 
not considerable, and he halted two days at Miranda de Castenas to rest 
his men, and collect his stragglers. Sir Arthur Wellesley had fallen 
back upon Deleitosa, at which point he could defend both Almarez, 
and the lower parts of the Tagus. Cuesta was at Arzobispo, but, 
with his dsual incapacity and obstinacy, exposed himself to a severe 
defeat. On the 7th he moved to Peraleda de Garbin, leaving only 
two divisions of infantry and two of cavalry, under Alberquergue, to 
defend the passage of the river. This was an egregions blunder, or 
something worse, for the French, who were in force on the opposite 
banks, had already sttempted to gain the bridge, and were ‘teatily 
erecting batteries. The bridge was strongly defended; there wero 
several batteries, with embrasures, connected by a covered way. 

Relying with stupid confidence upon the strength of the positions, 
he did not leave men enough to defend them, but withdrew the 
greater part of his army to more convenient quarters! Mortier, who 
commanded the French advance-guard, continued the erention: of his 
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batteries, to direct the attention of the Spaniards to the defence of 
the bridge: at the same time he desired Dombrowsky, the chief of 
his staff, to ascertain if the Tagus was fordzble; he having observed 
that the Spaniards, when they watered their horses, were able to 
wade a considerable distance into the bed of the river, and this not 
more than two hundred yards from the bridge, and the Spanish 
batteries | Soult, who had now arrived, resolved to ford the river at 
the time when he calculated the Spaniards would be taking their 
siesta; he judged most accurately of the Spanish character! The 
Spaniards, depending upon the river as an effectual defence, never 
considered it necessary to enquire how far it could be relied upon! 
The passage was accomplished almost as soon as they suspected the 
attempt; the works of the bridge were taken in the rear; the 
artillerymen were cut down at their guns; the works were instantly 
demolished, and the way opened for Gerard’s infantry! The 
Spanish cavalry, under Alberquerque, were reposing under some trees ; 
at the first alarm, they made a charge to support their countrymen, 
which for a moment checked the French; but the latter soon 
re-formed, the Spaniards were forced back, and horse and foot fled, 
leaving behind them their ammunition, baggage, and all their artillery, 
The French estimated the loss of the Spanish at one thousand six hun. 
dred men, most of whom were cut down in a pursuit from which 
every man returned with his sabre red with blood. The loss of the 
Freach was trifling. An equally frightful circumstance took place 





here as at Talavera; the herbage took fire! the wind spread the 
flumes far and wide; etubble, dry shrubs, groves of ilex and of olives 
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were in a moment on fire, and the cries of the wounded were 
frightful; the muskets which the fugitives had thrown away in their 
hasty retreat, went off with loud reports during the night ; cartridges 
and cassoons of artillery exploded in every direction. Never was the 
surprise of a detachment more complete, or defeat more disgraceful. 
The most ordinary caution would have saved the Spanish army ; their 
\Joss, although not great in number of men, was .considerable in 
‘artillery and material. It appears, indeed, that Soult advanced 
under the sole expectation of catching the “ Spanish napping,” for he 
really had no intention of carrying the war into Estramadura, Ney had 
intended crossing the Tagus, and of taking possession of the defiles 
of Deleitosa and Xaraicejo, thus to cut off the retreat of the Bri- 
tish army into Portugal; but Sir Arthur had so well secured those 
defiles, 28 well as the passage of the.Tagus, that. Soult was ordered 
beck to Salamanca, to defend, with Kellerman, that part of the coun- 
try against the Duke de! Parque and the Conde de-Norona.* The 
retreat of Cuesta from Talavera, however much both the former and 
subsequent conduct of that general may deserve censure, was, 
under his circumstances at least, an excusable measure. About 
one thousand five hundred of the wounded were left, whom there 
was no time to remove, most of whom, indeed, were not in a fit state 
to bear removal. Cuesta had hardly began his march before the 
French were in sight. When Victor entered the town, he found 
some of the wounded French and English alike lying on the ground 
in the Plaza. 

After complimenting the English, and observing that they under- 
stood the laws and courtesies of war, ke told them there was one 
thing which they did not understand, and that was how to deal with 
the Spaniards. He then sent soldiers to every house, with orders 
to the inhabitants immediately to receive and accommodate the 
wounded of both nations, who were lodged together, one Englishman 
and one Frenchman; and he expressly directed that the English- 
man should alwaya be served first. Many had already died in the 
square, and the stones were covered with blood. Victor erdered the 
townsmen to come with spades and besoms, reniove and bury the 
dead an@ cleanse the Plaza; he was speedily obeyed, and then the 
French said the place was fit for them to walk in. This was done a 
few hours after they entered the town, The next day the troops 
were asserabled at noon, and liberty of pillaging for three hours was 
allowed them. Every man was provided with a hammer and a small 
saw for the purpose, in his knapsack, and they filed off, by beat of 
drum, in regular parties to the different quarters of the town upon 
thi work, as a business with which they were well acquainted. No- 
thing escaped their search ; they discovered corn enough to supply the 
French army for three months ;+ these magazines had been effectually 

* Southey. 
+ The British army were for days without food. ; 
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concealed, both from the Spanish and English generals, and their 
owners were now punished for their treachery to their own country- 
men and their allies, by the loss of the whole. Dollars enough to 
load eight mules were also found, hidden beneath some broken 
wheels and rubbish, in a yard belonging to one of the convents! 
The behaviour of Victor to the wounded English deserves more 
especially to be mentioned, because Soult* was carrying on the war 
with unrelenting barbarity. From Placentia he laid waste the fer- 
tile vale in which that city stands, with fire and sword. Ser- 
-radilla, Peonsan, and several other places, were burnt by his troops, 
who, wheu they were not otherwise employed, went out upon the 
highways, robbed every person whose ill-fortune compelled them to 
travel this miserable country, and usually killed those whom ‘they 
had robbed. Don Juan Alvarez ‘de Castro, the Bishop of Coria, in 
his eighty-sixth year, was murdered by these wretches.t When 
Lapisse, in the month of June, warched from Salamanca to Alcan- 
tara, the bishop, with great difficulty and fatigue, escaped; but the 
hardships which he then, endured were too much:for one in such 
extreme old age, and whea Soult quartered himself in this part of 
the country he was confined to his bed, in the village of Los Hoyos, 
Had he moved he must ‘have died upon the road; it was therefore 
not @ matter of choice but of necessity that be should remain and 
take his chance. Three of his elérgy and some of his domestics 
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3 ; SACRE SE 
remajned with Lim, and a few old men took refuge under the same 
voof, thinking the presence ef their venerable pastor would render it 
: * We doubt very much the accuracy of this—-Ed, 
+ Southey. 
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a safe asylum, The French entered the village, and took possession, 
of the house where the old prelate lay in bed. His chaplains 
met them, and entreated protection for their spiritual father, and his 
domestica waited upon them, hoping to obtain favour, or at least to 
escape injury. But after these ruffians had eaten and drank what. 
was set before them, they plundered the house of every thing which 
could be converted to their own use, and destroyed whatever they 
could not carry away. They then fell upon the unbappy people of 
the house, one of whom they killed, and wounded six others; lastly, 
they dragged the bishop from his bed, and discharged two muskets 
into his body. 

Cuesta’s conduct after the affair at Talavera was inexplicable ;. 
he not only committed the most enormous blunders himself, but by 
his orders and counter-orders to Vanegas, led the latter iuto the 
most serious difficulties. The success at Talavera seems to have so 
elated Cuesta that he acarce knew what he was about; he wrote to 
Vanegas, directing him to advance upon Madrid, saying “ this ope- 
ration must oblige Victor to detach a large part of his force to pro- 
tect the capital; in that case the allies would pursue him to that 
city, and if any unforeseen accident should compel him (Vanegas) to 
retreat, he might fall back upon Arganda, and along the skirts of 
the mountains.” Vanegas, who was then at Ocana, with his advanced 
guard, pushed on to Aranjuez; he moved thercfore his headquarters 
to the latter place, and advanced upon the capital. Twelve hours 
had searcely elapsed when Cuesta wrote to him again to say that 
Victor had marched towards Torrijos or Toledo. This movement 
placed Vanegas in great difficulty, for if the French should reach 
Toledo they would fall on the rear-guard of the Spaniards, or if they 
pushed on by Torrijos they would arrive at Madrid before him. 
Again, he received a dispatch from Cuesta warning him of the risk of 
a general action with his troops against the well-diaciplined forces of 
the enemy. In this perplexity, Vanegas determined upon remaining 
at Aranjuez, and taking the chance of a general action rgiher than 
retreat. Learning, on the 5th, that the French were advancing in 
force by the ford of Anover, he ordered Lacy to cross the Queen’s 
Bridge (the*only one left over the Tagus there) and afterwards to 
destroy it, while he himself marched his reserve from Ocana to the 
height on the left of the road between there and Aranjuez, in which 
position he could resist any attack on the Toledo side of the ford, 
and at the same time be equally ready to support the retreat of 
Lacy’s division upon Ocana. 

Lacy could not affect his object before an attack was made upon 
his reay-gaard by.a large body of cavalry, coming from Cuesta de la 
Reyna, but they were well met by the Spaniards, who retired in 
good order, broke down the bridge, and took post upon the heights 
which covered it. At the end of the broken bridge were three bat-. 
talions of Spaxish troops, under Requelme, who had with him four. 
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pieces of artillery : there was another battalion in the Plaza de S. 
Antonio. Miguel Panes, a man of great courage and resolution, 
was posted with two companies and two eight-pounders to defend the 
broken Puente de Barcas. The broad ford, or Vardo Largo, the 
Calle dela Reyna, and other posts, were also well defonded, besides a 
reserve on both sides of the road to Ocana and in the palace, on the 
Jeft of which were the whole of the cavalry, ready to charge the enemy 
in case he should force the passage of the river; these were in the 
celebrated gardens; in these gardens the battle was fought. About 
two o’clock, a.m., the enemy appeared on the right bank of the 
Tagus, and made a fierce attack upon the whole lines. They opened 
a tremendous fire upon all the Spanish posts, more particularly upon 
the ford of Don Antonio’s garden; and the reserve hastened to 
support it. 

The gallant Panes, who commanded at Puente de Barcas, was 
at this moment struck by a cannon ball which carried away his leg; 
the wound was so dreadful that a single glance convinced him that it 





was mortal. “Comrades,” he cried, ‘“Limplore you to stend by 
these guns till death. I am going to heaven.” As the soldiers 
bore him from the field his only anxiety was that the post should be 
maintained, and another officer should take his place instantly; the 
noble fellow died a soldier’s death soon after. Every other post was 
as bravely defended, and the French at the close of the night retired. 
‘The Spanish loss in this affair was from two to three hundred, but 
the French had more than one thousand put hors -de combat; and it is 
said that the whole of Sebastiani’s force was engaged. The enemy, after 
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this check, re-crossed the Xarama, and prepared for a fresh attack 
upon the other side of that river. Vanegas concentrated his forces 
so as to meet any attack in front, and prevent him from being cut off 
in hisretreat (should such a retrograde movement be necessary) upon 
Toledo. The occupation of La Mancha, and the keeping alive the 
rising spirit of the people, depended upon the stand which Vanegas, 
at this point, could make against the French. Unwilling therefore to 
abandon the province where he had been so well received, and elated 
perhaps by the recent success of Lacy, at Aranjuez, hg resolved to 
give the enemy battle at Almonacid; in this resolution he was 
strengthened by the belief that the French were only fourteen thousand 
strong. Had this been done as soon as determined on, Vanegas might 
perhaps have had no cause to regret doing so; but while he was 
hesitating, Victor had opened a communication with Soult, and 
Joseph Bonaparte had joined Sebastiani with the reserve on the 9th 
of August. 

On the morning of the-day which Vanegas had set apart for rest, 
his position was reconnoitred, and he was himself attacked by a 
force nearly double his estimate of it! The Spaniards had just time 
to form in battle-order when the action commenced. The French, 
fully sensible that the fate of the day depended upon the position of 
the hill on the left of the Spanish position, Laval was ordered to 
attack it with two divisions; these being formed in close columns, 
by divisions and brigades, attacked the hill both in front and on the 
right at once. This was well defended by the Spaniards, and the 
slaughter of the enemy great; two chiefs of battalion being killed, 
and many others wounded. Nor was the loss of the Spaniards less 
severe; the colonel who commanded on the hill was wounded, and 
before the reserve could come up, the Spanish troops gave way; and 
these, instead of re-forming when the reserve arrived, fell back 
tumultuously upon it, the whole became one mass of confusion, 
and the important position was lost. The French now attacked 
in flank, and although Lacy with much judgment faced round, 
and with great gallantry sustained for some time the fierce onset, 
aud Don Nicholas Chacon with two hundred cavalry in square, 
stood their ground admirably ; yet, as the Jatter and some of his best 
officers and men had already fallen, they were forced to give way. 
Iu the centre the attack was as fierce, and was equally successful, 
and the Spaniards fell back upon the whole of the live. Vanegas 
now took up a sound position behind Almonacid. He was again at- 
tacked on all points, and his cavalry beaten back in all their charges. 
The day was lost, and the Spaniards obliged to retreat; the 
reserve, under, Vigodet, covering the rear. This was done in good 
order to Herencia, where an alarm being raised that the enemy 
were before them. to cut off the retreat to Valdepenas, a andden paso 
seized upon the troops, aud these very mea, who had behav - 
lantly in the late action, dispersed in the utmost confusion! Tho 
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French estimated the lossof the Spaniards at four thousand killed and 
‘wounded, the same number prisoners; this was probably an exagge- 
ration, although the loss was undoubtedly great, particnlarly in 
artillery and baggage. The French had now accomplished all that 
they attempted; they had forced Cuesta and the British beyond the 
‘Tagua on one side, and had freed the province of La Mancha on the 
other, Vanegas had been forced by the lose of the late battle into 
the passes of the Sierra, and cvuld no longer make head against 
them, although he was attempting to rally bis forces with the most 
praiseworthy industry. 

‘We now return to the retrograde march of the British army, 

“Qn the llth of Angust* we proceeded, or rather receded, about 
three leagues, and hutted in a dismal valley on the banks of the 
Elmonte river, distant about a mile and a half from the village of 
Jeracigo ; this village, like most others I have seen in Spain, consists 
of an overgrown church and a cluster of pigstyes, denominated 
dwelliugs; the church here has been gutted and degraded into a 
stable; but its roof is of very handsome Gothic construction. 

Truaitlo, August 20th. This is a considerable town, capable of 
containing ten or twelve thousand inhabitants; it is built upon an 
eminence commanded by a large Moorish castle, and surrounded by 
avast track of rocky and productive land. It contains a square, 
neatly surrounded by piagzas. In this square is the family mansion 
of Pizarro, this being his birth place, and it is the best house in the 
town. There are, besides, several handsome monasteries aud churclies; 
in one of the lattcr (that dedicated to Santa Maria) is a plain marble 
slab, in memory of that warrior, whose deeds aud misdeeds are well 
known. Here is also another tablet to a nephew of the no less cele- 
brated, but much more harmless, Cervantes. The interior of this 
church, particularly the roof, exhibits the most beautiful specimen of 
Gothic architecture 1 ever beheld; it appears to have been very 
recently and completely repaired ; but being now, like many other 
religious héuses in this country, converted to a barrack, it is, I fear, 
in a very fair way of dilapidation. 

23rd., to Madelin. The approach to which has a very striking 
appearance, coming suddenly upon the banks of the winding Guadiana. 
On the summit of a rock on the opposite bank is a large and very 
handsome Moorish castle, whilst the same view presents one of the 
most beautiful bridges I ever saw. The Guadiana is the second 
-}nrgest river in Spain, and is wide but shallow at this place, and not 
used here for the purpose of navigation. The Moorish castle stands 
ina most commanding situation, and cuntains within its walls a 
church, an ample amphitheatre, and many monastic cells; all at this 
time desolate and deserted. The bridge has twenty very finely turned 
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archea, of different sizes, but elegant symmetry ; upon a small column, 
erected above the largest arch, is a splendid coat of arms, surrounded 
by a coronet, and beneath these are the numerous names and titles 
of « nobleman who built it. From the castle is a most commanding 
view, comprising seven towns and a most extensive plain,“ which 
plain is formed into a sort of semicircle by a chain of mountains; 
all thia part of Spain seems to be divided by nature into thes¢ sort 
of districts or sections. The village or town of Madelin is but a 
peer Place, though somewhat superior to those we have lately passed 
throug! 

24th August. From Madelin to Merida we had a long march of 
six leagues, Merida stands upon the Guadiana, and is the largest 
and best town I have ever seen since quitting Talavera. The river 
here is deeper and broader than at Madelin, and from the length of 
the bridge must be extremely wide in the winter season. The bridge 
has no less than fifty-six arches, but one third of them are at present 
dry; in none of them is there the least regularity of architecture or 
beauty in symmetry; there is less appearance of desolation in this 
town, and more of cultivation in its vicinity, than 1 have anywhere 
witnessed throughout Spain. 

The churches here, the usual resort of both idle and curious tra- 
vellers, offer nothing worth writing about. The town is well worth 
exploring, as it possesses the remains of an amphitheatre, an aque- 
duct, and many other Roman antiquities.’ - 

The retreat of the British Army continued by this route to Ba- 
dajos, as Lord Wellington* originally determined. The sufferings 
of the army were very great, and not confined to the want of 
provisions, and the means of transit for their heavy bagguge. Our 
readers will remember that vast magazines of corn were found 
concealed when the French, under Victor, entered Talavera; yet the 
English were in such a state of distress, that from the 3rd to the 
7th of August éhey had no bread, and no more than seven thousand 
pounds of biscuit to be divided among thirty-thousand mouths, and 
then the whole supply was exhausted. ; 

“The army,” writes the Commander-in-Chief, “will be entirely 
lost if this treatment continues. If efficient measures had been 
taken by the Government when the distress of the British troops was 
first represented to them, the benefit must, ere this, have been 
experienced. There had been no neglect on the part of Mr. Frere,t 
the evil was owing to the poverty and exhausted state of the country; 
to the inactivity of the magistrates and people; to their disinclina- 
tion to taking any trouble except that of packing up their property, 
aud removing when they heard of the approach of a French patrole; 


* On the news of the Battle of Talavera arriving in London, Sir Arthur Wellesley wen 
created Viscount Wellington of Talavera, and Baron Duoro of Wellington, in tae 
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te. their habits of insubordination and disobedience; and to the 
want of power in the Government and their officers.” 

Cuesta’s obstinacy and want of good faith greatly increased the 
evil; his own cavalry were well supplied with barley, while hundreds 
of British horses died for want of it; and being applied to after the 
battle of Talavera for ninety mules to draw the British artillery, in 
place of those lost in the action, and there were at that time hundreds 
employed in drawing empty carts, yet he refused to part with any, 
and waz mean enough to take away five mules which Alberquerque 
had furnished! they being useless; their guns having been taken. 
Nay, he even went so far as to assert that his own troops were in 
want of necessary food, because all that he had ordered for their use 
had been intercepted by the British and their commissaries! This 
was indignantly denied by the British General, who declared that 
instead of his troops having intercepted the supplies for the Spanish 
army, the very contrary was the fact, for on the day of the corres- 
pondence he was carrying on with Cuesta, “an English commissary 
arriving at Truxillo with bread and barley for the British army, was 
stopped on the way and deprived of all his barley and part of his 
bread by a detachment of Spanish horse.” 

“Tt was useless,” he said to the British Ambassador, “to complain; 
but we are not treated as friends, much less as’ the ouly prop on 
which the cause of Spain can depend. But besides this want of 
good will, which can easily be traced to the temper of the General, 
there is such a want of resources in this country, and so little 
exertion in bringing what is to befound, that if the army were to 
remain here much longer it would become totally useless. The daily 
and increasing loss of horses from deficiency of food, and from the 
badness of what there is, is really alarming.” 

Two days after Cuesta had made his complaint of the British troops 
(which was wholly unfounded), thut Geneval was seized with paralysis, 
and he resigned his command, and Don Francisco de Eguia succeeded 
to that post. In common fairness it must be stated, that the Junta 
now exerted themselves to provide the army with the long-wanted 
supplies, and seat Lorenzo Calvo, one of their own body, and a man 
of energy and active habits, to remedy the evil; but notwithstanding 
this show of exertion, from some cause or other, the same system was 
continued, for we find the British General writing to the Marquis 
‘Wellesley still in language of bitter complaint. “Since the 28rd_ of 
Jest month,” he says, “the horses have not received their regular 
eliveries of barley, and the infantry not ten days’ bread. J have no 
doubt the Government have given orders that we should be provided 
aa we ought to be, but orders are not sufficient. To carry on the 
contest to any purpose, the labour and services of every man and 
every beast in the country should be employed in the support of the 
‘armies, and these should be so classed and arranged as not only to 
secure obedience to the orders of the government, but regularity and 
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efficiency in the performance of the service. Magazines might then 
with ease be formed and transported wherever the armies should be 
stationed. But as we are now situated, fifty thousand men are col- 
Jected upon a spot which cannot afford a subsistence for ten thousand, 
and there are no means of sending to a distance to make good any 
deficiency. The Junta have issued orders, which for want of arrange- 
ment, there are no persons to obey, and the army would perish here 
if Iwas to remain, before the supplies could arrive.” “ As for the 
promise,” he added, (such had been made) “ of giving provisions to 
the British army, to the exclusion of the Spanish troops, euch a pro- 
posal can only be made as an extreme and desperate measure to 
imduce me to remain in Spain; and were it practicable, I could not 
give my consent to it. The Spanish army must be fed as well as the 
British. ‘TI am fully aware,” he continued, “ of the consequences 
which may follow my departure, though there is now no enemy in our 
front; but I am not responsible for them, whatever they may be. 
They are responsible, who, having been made acquainted with the 
wants of this army more than a month ago, have taken no effectual 
means to relieve them; who allowed a brave army which was render- 
ng gratuitous service to Spain, and which was able aud willing 
to pay for every thing it received, to starve in the midst of their 
country, and be reduced by want to a state of inefficiency; who 
refused or neglected to find carriages for removing the soldicrs who 
had been wounded in their service, and obliged me to give up the 
equipment of the army for the performance of this necessary act of 
humanity!” 

It was under such truly discouraging circumstances that Lord 
Wellington began his retreat to Badajoz. He halted (after marching 
for eight days) at Merida, and was still without the provisions for 
his army, which had been so faithfully promised !_and it was only by 
the energetic proceedings of the Marquis Wellesley that he obtained 
even a partial supply. Nor were these the only ills which were 
inflicted upon this gallant force. * ‘From causes which physiologists 
have not yet been able to ascertain, the country where they were 
quartered upon the Guadiana, is peculiarly unhealthy during the dry 
season, when that river ceases to be a stream, and, like its feedera, is 
reduced to a succession of detached pools in the deeper parts of its 
course. The troops suffered so much more than the natives, because 
the disease laid stronger hold on constitutions which were not 
accustomed to it, and partly from the peculiar liableness of men who 
congregated in camps to receive and communicate endemic maladies, 
that more than one third of their whole number were on the sick 
list ; and the inhabitants of the country, aware as they were that this 
plague belonzed to it, ascribed its greater prevalence and malignity 
among the strangers to their having eaten mushrooms, holding the 
whole tribe themselves in abhorrence, and not thinking ¢he ordinary 

* Southey’s Peninsular War, Vol. 2p. 511: 
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causes of the disease could account for the effects which they wit- 
nemed. 


¥é the Spanish armies, from the want of discipline, and the 
undoubted incapacity of their commanders, were unable to make 
head against the French troops in the field, their activity and 
daring courage, while engaged against them in gueriila warfare, 
were the means of greatly harassing the enemy, and compelling him 
to double and sometimes treble the guards of the convoys ; intervept- 
ing and cutting off his isolated detachments. As the sphere of their 





dering exploits was usually the mountain passes, fastnesses, &c, 
which abound in Spain, particularly in the range of the Pyrenees ; 
and, as those bands were composed of hardy mountaineers and 
contrabandistas, every bush and crag was so familiar to them, that 
while they generally attacked in ambuscade, their escape from 
regular forces was as certain as their attacks were sudden and 
ewccessful. *Among the many who earned gallant reputations in this 
irregular warfare, were Juan Porlier, in Asturias, and Juan Martin 
pe 
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Dias, in Castile; the latter hetter known as the “ Empecinado,” * 
and for Don Marians de Renovaics. The deeds of gallant daring of 
the Empecinado appear more like the fables of romance thansthe 
unadorned facts of history. This daring guerilla had been a soldier 
for a short time previous to the “war of independence,” but had 
returned to his peaceful occupation of an agricultural labourer; he 
was at this time only sixteen years of age. When the intelligence 
of the detention of Ferdinand at Bayonne reached Spain (March 
1808), the Empecinado was the first to make war against the French, 
having persuaded two of his neighbours to take up arms!—one of 
these was a boy of sixteen, named Juan Garcia. They took post 
upou the high road from France to Madrid, near Aranda de Duero, 
to jutercept the French couriers; this he soon accomplished, and 
thus he got his first horse and arms: this was continued by these 
“warriors,” until, by their success, their band numbered fifteen. 
With these he performed the most daring exploits, cutting off 
convoys, intercepting supplies, treasures, &. In a few months he 
found himself at the head of one thousand five hundred men of 
daring courage. By his intelligence, activity, and bravery, he was 
enabled to do the enemy incalculable mischief. In vain were armies 
sent to surround his band, be baffled them all, shut up garrisons, 
destroyed depéts, &., until the name of Empecinado became a terror 
to the French invaders. He was greatly assisted by the peasants, 
who, although unarmed, served to intimidate by their presence every 
small force which he encountered; and he gave no quarter. This 
inspired the greatest terror of his name; besides, he was so strict in 
the discipline of his followers, and so disinterested in the division of 
spoil, that he was the idol of his band, who were always ready and 
willing to undertake any exploit at his biddggg. Among the many 
daring operations of this chief, one particularly is deserving of 
remembrance. A convoy was conveying iu a carriage a lady, the 
relative of Marshal Moncey. The coach was escorted by twelve 
soldiers in the centre of two columns of aix thousand each, about a 
mile asunder. The Empecinado, with only eight of his followers, 
was concealed close to the town of Caravras. He allowed the 
leading cofumn to pass, then boldly rushed upon the convoy, put to 
death the whole of the escort, seized and carried off the carriage, and 
when the alarm was given, Martin and his prize were in sefety in 
the mountains, and he effectually eluded the long and strict search 
which was made after him. He was only able to save the life of one 
of the servants and the lady, who being pregnant, she was sent to his 
own house, and every attention was shown her. The convoy was a 
very “rich prize; consisting of money, jewels, &c, This, with his 


* From his swarthy complexion. He was a native of Castrillo de Duero, all the 
inhabitants of which are so called by the because of the dejfosit in the litthe 
‘Streame which ruus through their town, which is called Pecina—black — 3 
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characteristic generosity, he divided a portion of among his men, 
reserving only a small share for himself. But the greater part he 
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ceonveyec to General Cuesta, at Salamanca, for the general coffers ; 
thas proving his disinterested feeling, aa the junta had directed that 
all pea weized by the guerillas should belong exclusively to them. 

be expected, this daring chief had many hair-breadth 
cxipen Smiove occasion, while engaged against a large force he 
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sought out the French commandant, and they were soon in fierce 
personal encounter ; the officer wounded the Empecinado by a thrust 
of his sword through the arm, which also penetrated his side. This 
only seemed to increase his courage and to double his exertions; he 
skilfully avoided a second blow aimed at him (for he was now 
disarmed), suddenly seized the Frenchman by the neck, dragged him 
off his horse, fell with him, but continued to keep uppermost; the 
officer refusing to surrender, the Empecinado held him fast with one 
hand, while with the ether he snatched up a stone and beat out his 
rains | 

On another occasion, while rallying his troops (for he was now at. 
the head of a considerable force) upon the heights of the Rabollar, he 
was*nearly made prisoner by some Spaniards in the pay of the 
French, and finding every other hope of escape impossible, he threw 
himself down an’ immense precipice, rather than fall into their hands ! 
He was saved, but the consequence of his fall was a severe illness, 
which for some time prevented his taking the field. On his recovery 
to health, he was as daring and successful as heretofore, and became 
ultimately a brigadier-general in the national army, in which 
capacity he entered Madrid with Lord Wellington. On the termi- 
nation of the war of independence, he retired to his native village. 
When the French army, under the Duke d’Angouléme, crossed the 
Bidasgoa to pat down the constitution of 1820, the Empecinado was 
again in the field. He served under General Placencia in Estrama- 
dura, and was included in the capitulation made by that general; 
but the grateful Ferdinand thus rewarded the tried patriot; he was 
condemned for some imaginary offence to be taken upon the hack 0° 
an ass to the place of common execution and hanged! The more 
iguominious part of this infamous sentence h® refused to submit to, 
but walked with a firm step to his doom; here a sense of his hard 
fate stimulated an attempt at escape; his great personal strength 
enabled him to burst the cords which bound him, but he was 
quickly overtaken and literally dragged by the rope round his neck 
through the streets, and afterwards suspended on the gallows; such 
was the undeserved fate of this daring and active leader of the 
guerillas. 





Mariano de Ronavales, who had partaken of the dangers and the 
glories of the siege of Sarragossa, was another bold and active leader 
of the guerillas, in the neighbourhood of Pamplona, and performed. 
good service to the patriot cause, and was ever foremost where deeds of 
heroi¢ courage ‘were to be done. But the most distinguished of 
these courageous leaders was the celebrated Xavier Mina. He was 
a student at Pamplona when the revolution broke out; his father 
was a considerable landowner, and deputy for one of the valleys of 
Navarre. Xavier was just eighteen years of age when Honavales 
was obliged to yield to the French, and withdraw irom Penees: 
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Bome gross act of injustice practised towards his father drove the 
young Xavier to desperation. He provided himself with a musket 
end a cartridge box, and in this trim he presented himself in his own 
village, promising to lead to conquest as many as would join him in 
his patriotic deeds. Twelve adventurers joined him, they took to the 
mountain passes, and there, while waiting for opportunities of action, 
they maintained themselves on his father’s sheep. His firat adventure 
was to surprise a party of seven artilerymen, who were carrying 
two pieces of cannon and a quantity of ammunition, from Sarragussa 
to Pamplona, This success procured him twenty volunteers, and he 
retired again to the mountains, after sending his prisoners to Lerida. 
Hearing that a general officer was on the road with an escort of 
thirty-four foot and twelve horsemen, he laid an ambuscade for them 
in so favourable a spot, that a volley was fired upon the French 
with sure effect, before they had any apprehension of danger. The 
general was shot in his carriage, some of the escort were made 
prisoners, and some meney fel] into Mina’s hands. This he imme- 
diately distributed among his men, recommending them to send part 
to their families, and retain no more than would be’ necessary to 
defray the expences of their own interment! exposed as they must. 
now continually be to death. The men were thus raised in their 
own esteem and in that of their countrymen wherever this was told, 
and volunteers now presented themselves in abundance, attracted by 
@ success which was reported everywhere with such exaggerations as 
tales like these usnally gather in their way. He received, however, 
none but these who brought arms or whom he could supply with the 
spoils already taken from the enemy. His party at this time 
amounted to about three score persons, distinguished by a red riband 
in their hats, and a red-collar to their jackets. He proceeded now 
toward the frontiers of Arragon, where a band of fifty robbers were 
adding to the miseries of that afflicted country. These he succeeded 
in surprising ; the greater number were killed on the spot; the rest 
were sent prisoners to Tarragona. Twelve horses were taken from 
the party, upon which he mounted some of his men, and armed them 
with lances, and every day added to his numbers and his reputation. 
Rations were voluntarily provided for his people wherever they were 
expected, and given as freely at one time as they were paid for at 
another, from the spoils of the enemy. He levied a duty on the 
passes, where a considerable trade in colonial produce was carried 
on; the clergy also assisted him from their funds, and with these 
resources he paid and ejuipped his men, and kept in pay a sufficient 
mumber of intelligencers. It was in vain that the Freuch made 
repeated efforts to crush this enterprising enemy; if his troops 
dispersed upon the appearance or attack of « formidable detachment 
i was only to re-unite, and by striking a blow in eome weak point or 

i t quarter, render themselves more formidable than before, 
Gevaral v'Agoult was accused of secretly favouring this young ad- 
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venturer, and sending convoys under weak escort with intent that 
he should intercept them. Perhaps this suspicion was entertained 
only because he was a royalist, and therefore may have been supposed 
to abhor at heart the service wherein he was engaged. An inquiry 
into his conduct was instituted, aud before it was concluded he put 
an_ end to hia life by poison |* 

The Frenth forces at this period (October 1809), were thus dis- 
tributed. ‘Ney’s corps was in Salamanca, under General Marchand, 
occupying also Ledeoma and Alba de Tormes. Soult’s head quar- 
ters were at Placentia; he occupied Coria, Galesteo, and the banks 
of the Tagus aud the Tietar, as far as the Puente del Arzobispo. 
Mortier’s corps was at Talavera, Oropesa, Ia Calzada de Oropesa, and 
Naval Moral. Victor was at Daymiel, having his head quarters at 
Toledo. Sebastiani was at Fuenlebrada, and his corps extended from 
Aranjuez to Alcala. As the Spaniards were well protected on the 
La Mancha and Estramaduran side of Seville, the French de- 
determined to continue their operations on the side of Salamanca, 
with a view to the seige of Ciudad Rodrigo, and thus open a way to 
the third invasion of Portugal, They made a sudden attack upon 
Astorga, but this was gallantly repelled, and they were obliged to 
retire with the loss of more than two hundred men, after four 
houra’ fighting. 

The Duke del Parque had taken a very strong position on the 
heights, near Tamames ; Marchand, who was at the head of a French 
force, which consisted of ten thousand foot, and one thousand two 
hundred horse, and fourteen pieces of cannon, arid held the courage 
and capacity of the Spaniards in the utmost contempt, determined 
to attack them. With this view he formed his columns, and it soon 
became evident that the chief attack would be made upon the left; 
the duke therefore strengthened it, by ordering up half the reserve 
under the Count de Belveder Carrera, who commanded the left wing 
and sustained the furious onset with great resolution; a small party 
of cavalry still further to the left were posted in a wood from which 
it was intended that they should issue and charge the flank of 
the enemy, but Carrera’s second brigade having made a mov 
ment té allow their artillery to play, the French horse charged 
them at fuli speed before they were well formed, broke in upon 
them, and cut down the Spaniards at their guns. Ali seemed lost, 
but at this critical moment the duke with his staff came up to the 
post of danger, the second in command (Mendizabel) sprung from 
his horse and rallied those who were falling back; the young 
Prince de Anglona conducted himself with equal bravery, and 
Carrera, whose horse had received two gun shots, and a sabre wound, 

t himeelf at the head of hie troops, charged the French with the 
Bayonet: routed them, and recovered the guns. Meantime an atteck 
was made upon the right wing and the centre, but here the Spaniards 

* Southey. 
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were more strongly posted, aud Losada, who held the command 
here, repulsed the enemy. They retreated in the utmost disorder, 
leaving more than one thousand cne hundred on the field, and 
having two thousand wounded. Greatly encouraged by this success 
the Spaniards advanced upon Salamanca, from which place the 
French now retited, through the failure of reinforcements from 
Kellerman. It was at this period that Soult was Thade Major 
General of the French armies in Spain, by the recall of Marshal 
Jourdan to Paris; his available force consisted of seventy thousand 
men. But now the insane conduct of the Spanish Junta displayed 
itself. Taking no notice of the utter impossibility of Lord Welling- 
ton’s army coming into the field (he had nearly nine thousand men 
in the hospitals), they conceived the extravagant idea of seizing upon 
Madrid, and so sure c.d they imagine its possession to be, that they 
actually appointed civil officers for the government of the capital, and 
charged two of their body to frame regulations for its internal tran- 
uillity ! 
_ ‘On the 8rd of November the army, which consisted of forty-three 
thousand foot, six thousand six hundred cavalry, and sixty pieces of 
artillery (under the command of Ariezaga, Eguia being displaced) 
began its march from the foot of the Sierra Morena into the plains 
taking with them eight days’ provision-—the advanced guard consi: 
ed of two thousand cavalry, under Friere, and were one day’s 
march in front; the infantry followed in seven divisions, then 
the rest of the cavalry in reserve, and the head quarters bring- 
ing up the rear: they had no tents, marched from twenty to thirty 
miles per day, and took up their quarters in the towns on their line 
of march. The French with their usual tactics retired hefore this 
army, until they could concentrate their forces, and occupy some 
favourable position, and the Spanish general, believing that they did 
so from fear, most stupidly left his mountain track and descended 
into the plains, contrary to all advice, and in opposition to all 
role. This was just what the French wished him to do, and 
they drew him into the open country near Ocana; here he bivouacked 
that night, and the French, who had uow collected their forces (Se- 
bastiani having formed a junction with Mortier), crossed the Tagua 
before morning. At break of day it is said Ariezaga found the 
error which he had committed, but it was now too late; he made also 
a bad disposition of his force, the second line being so near the first 
that any failure in the one must have overwhelmed all. The action 
began by a gallant attack of the Spanish advanced guard, under 
Zayas, who drove the French from their positions. This brought on 
a cannonade upon the whole line, The Spanish artillery pro- 
duced some effect upon the enemy, by dismounting two of his guns 
aud blowing up some of his ammunition carta, The chief attack of 
the French was now made upon the Spanish right wing. Under 
cover of a heavy cannonade from their centre, the French advanced 
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strong body of Polish and German troops under Leval, to turn a 
ravine, and thus to take the Spaniards in flank; Leval attacked in 
strong columns, and the first line of the Spanish wavered; it was 
quickly reinforced, but could not recover its line ; the wing was bro- 
ken, and a fierce charge of Latour Mauboury’s cavalry completed 
the confusiongon this side. Their left stood firm, and cheered Arie- 
zaga as he passed, but thut imbecile, instead of attempting to rally his 
right wing, appeared to be so utterly confounded that he quitted the 
field, ordering the left wing to follow him. His second in command 
did indeed make an attempt to rally the troops, but it was too late; 
at that moment the French horse broke thruugh'the Spanish centre, 
and the rout was general. The fugitives were upon an immense plain, 
and the French cavalry cut them down by hundreds. Victor who had 
crossed the Tagus at Villa Mensigor during the action, pursued all 
night, The Spanish General, from the clock house of the town of 
Ocana, beheld the destruction of his forces, 














































































































































































































TheSpanish army was thus nearly annihilated ; fourthonsand killed ; 
twenty-six thousand prisoners; all their baggage, and nearly all their 
artillery captured; while the loss on the part of the French was 
scarcely seventeen hundred. This complete defeat was almos: 
instantly followed by another of the force under the Duke del Parques 
at Alba de Tormes, who with an extraordinary perversity of judgment, 
would remain in his advanced position amid the open fountry of 
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Castile, until the French were reinforced by Kellerman, from Valla- 
dolid. Tue duke was forced to fall back, and took up a good position 
pon the heights on both sides of the river Tormes, which protected. 
his rear guard and covered the bridges and fords; his cavalry were 
posted on the left banks, The Spanish infantry behaved exceedingly 
well, and repulsed the first attack of the French, under Loreet ; but 
their cavalry showed great cowardice. Being ordered to repel an 
attack of two brigades of French horse, they were seized with a sud- 
den panic, and shamefully fled without firing a shot or raising a 
sword; part of them were rallied and made to face the enemy, but 
it was only to run away agsin, and which they did the moment 
that the French prepared to charge them !—By this disgraceful flight 
the right wing of the Spaniards was completely exposed; this was 
quickly charged by a strong force, and although bravely met, it at 
last gave way. The French cavalry now caarged the left, but here it 
was driven back three times, chiefly by the bravery and tact of Men-~ 
dizabal and Carrera, who formed their troops into oblong squares, 
and baffled the attacks of the enemy. These retired at nightfall in 
good order to the very scene of their former victory. Here, on a 
sudden alarm that the French were about to attack them, these same 
troops who had maintained their positions so gallantly a few hours 
before, now fled in the utmost disorder, throwing away their arms, 





and every thing that was likely to impede their flight, 
the French were atill at some distance! ‘The duke, with only 
seertot he former army, was able to reuch the Pena de Francia, 
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which being a very secure position, he halted to collect his stragglers. 
The French calculated the loss of the Spaniards in the action and 
flight at three thousand killed, two thousand prisoners, besides all the 
artillery of their right wing. By these successes the road was open 
to the enemy both at Ciudad Rodrigo and to Portugal, and the 
immediate consequence of which was to compel Lord Wellington to 
quit his position at Badajoz, and retreat still farther by the north of. 
the Tagus, a measure which he bad long foreseen would be necessary. 
During the autumn of this year the most heroic efforts were made 
by the Spaniards, in defence of Gerona, against the French under 
St. Cyr, and is as memorable as that of Saragossa for the gallantry 
and long endurauce of the most dreadful privations of ite defenders. 
Gerona is a city of Catalonia; it is situnte on the little river Onar, 
near to the spot where it falls into the Ter. It is of great antiqnity 
(supposed to be the Gerrenda of the Romans), and had been cele- 
brated for more than one remarkable siege previous to the French 
investing it in this year. The city was protected by four forts upon 
the high ground above it ; its principal defence was the citadel which 
is called the Monjuic, which commanded it from an eminence about 
sixty fathoms distant. This was a square fort two hundred and forty 
et ja length on each side, with bastions, and for outworks 
ad the four towers of Saints Luis, Narcis, Daniel, and Juan. The 
arrison consisted of three thousand four hundred, commanded by 
Mariano Alvares, and the inhabitants were in high spirits from their 
having twice driven back the assailants. Alvares, who had no reason- 
able expectation of relief from without, gave every encouragement to 
the feelings of the citizens to defend their town to the Jast extremity. 
For this purpose he formed them into eight companies of one 
hundred men each; maids and matrons also enrolled themselves in 
an association which they termed the “ Company of St. Barbara,” to 
perform whatever lay within their power, in the manner of their 
conntrywomen at Saragossa. Knowing full well, too, the influence 
which superstition has over the minds of a bigoted population, he 
encouraged the ceremony of investing St. Narcis (the patron Saint of 
the Geronans) with the insignia of generalissimo of all the Spanish 
forces by sea and land. This was done with great pomp by the 
clergy, municipality, &c., on the following Sunday; the shrine of 
the Saint, in the church of St. Felix, was opened, and a general’s 
staff, a sword and belt, all richly ornamented, were deposited by the 
relics of the chosen saint-commander! This mummery created the 
most unbounded joy, and the excitement to the Spasiarda was such 
that it seemed as if “the glory of the Lord had descended and filled 
the church, manifesting that their devotion was approved and blessed 
by heaven!” = * , 
7, proclamation was also issued by Alvares, forbidding all persons 
from speaking of capitulation, on pain: of immediate death, withest 
exception of class, rank, or condition ; this was recaived bier by ths 
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i and the people with acclamation. The city was closely 
invested by eighteen thousand French, under the immediate com- 
mand of General Verdier, on the 6th of May, on the heights of Cassa 
Roca, where they erected a battery of eleven mortars, and began to 
form their firet line of circumvallation, and also works against the 
Monjuic; the garrison being too weak to impede them. A flag of 
truce was indeed sent, but the only reply to which, was, that ‘the 
Geronians would hold no communication with the French but at the 
cannon’s mouth,” and nobly did they keep their word. The bom- 
bardment commenced on the 13th of June, about one hour after 
midnight, the geverale was beaten in the city, and every one flew to 
his post; the female company of St. Barbara seeking the spots most 
likely to be dangerous in the anticipated assault. St. Cyr’s head- 
quarters were advauced to Caldas de Malavella, and he took possession 
of St. Filiu de Guixols, after a brave but vain resistance. The Italian 
division of the French army, under Fontane, carried at the same time 
Palamas by assault, very few of the garrison escaped, and then only 
by throwing themselves into the sea. At the beginning of July, 
three batteries kept up au incessant fire upon three sides of the 
Monjuic; by one of these discharges, the angle upon which the 
Spanish flag was hoisted, fell into the ditch. Don Mariano Montorro, 
who commanded at this post, instantly descended amidst a shower of 
balls, and replanted the flag upon the walls! 

A breach was now made, wide enough for forty men abreast, and 
the fire of the garrison had ceased; their ammunition ranning short, 
and the enemy were partly protected by his trenches, the Spaniards 
reserved their fire. For three days the enemy continued to fire upon 
the breach, but about three o’clock on the morning of the 8th, under 
cover of a most tremendous bombardment, six thousand men again 
assaulted it. A mortar which lay masked among the ruins of the 
ravelin, and which discharged five hundred musket balls at every 
shot, was played full upon the enemy, by Don Juan Candy, and did 
immense execution. “ 

Three times during that day the assault was repeated with the 
utmost resolution by the assailants, but all their efforts were 
unavailing, and they were obliged to retire, with the loss of one 
thousand six hundred men, killed. But the effect of that dreadful 
attack was severely felt by the Geronans. The tower of St. Juan, 
which stood near the west curtain of the castle, was blown up, and 
only twenty-three of its brave little garrison were extracted alive. 
amid the incetsant fire of the enemy upon this devoted apot. 

An instance of extraordinary heroism was displayed this day by a 

1 drummer. His name was Luciano Ancio, and he belonged 
to the artillery. He was stationed to give the alarm whenever a 
ahell was thrown ; = ball struck off his leg at the knee, but when the 
wemnms-came to remove him, he cried out, “No, no, my arms are 
teh, ond Foon oti beat the drum to give my comrades warning in 
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time to save themselves!” This brave lad was the only person 
during the siege who recovered after an amputation of the thigh. 
The company of St. Barbara were every where to be seen, covered 
with dust and blood, under the burning heat of a July «un. Those 


ome 





courageous women, through an incessant fire of the batteries and the 
musketry, carried water and wine to the soldiers, and bore back the 
wounded. Every day produced acts of heroism equally conspicuous, 
and the enemy for'some short time only stationed his sharp-shootera 
thickly in the trenches; and so fatal was the aim of these marksmen, 
that for any of the garrison to be seen only for a moment was certain 
death; and although the sentinels were changed every half hour, 
nine were killed in one day, at one post, and scarcely a soldier escaped 
being hit; till it became only possible to cbserve what the enemy 
was about, by some one in the fosse lifting up his head, and taking a 
momentary glance. 

Early in August the besiegers had pushed their parallels to the 
very edge of the fosse; but here they were impeded by the strong 
nature of the soil, so that some little delay occurred in bringing earth 
from a distance. An attempt to throw supplies into the city, on-the. 
side of Castellar de la Silva, was at this time made, but failed, and 
the convoy fell into the hands of the French, and scarcely five, 
hundred men out of one thousand five hundred escaped... Now. it-waa. 
that the main attacks of the besiegers were directed against thay 
ravelin qunich had become the chief defence of Mopjuic; athemepty.. 
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wore |, night after night, to storm it, but in vain; at last the 
en an to mins it, yet as the breast work was almost wholly of 
earth the explosion did no injury; but stili the gate was exposed, and 
vendered the communication between the castle andthe ravelia 
extremely difficult. A sally was made against a battery which the 
french had planted; a priest led the attack upon it, he received a 
ball in the thigh and fell, the enemy pressed on to kill him; one of 
their officers at the hazard of his own life protected him, and in this 
humane act was slain by the Spaniards, who mistook his object in 
the melée ; this was bitterly regretted. Althongh the effect of this 
sally was the spiking of a few guns, yet the French had artillery in 
abundance, and fresh cannon were soon mounted, and played upon. 
the gate and ravelin. They now formed a covered way, and by this 
means were enabled to pour in troops, to master the little garrison 
and take the place. The city had now held out thirty-seven days 
after a practicable breach, and though the Spaniards were scarcely to 
be restrained from making a sally, Alvarez withdrew his men into the 
city. “Never,” said he, in his report to the Junta, “never have I 
seen the precious enthusiasm of ali who are within the city abated 
even for a moment, and a thousand times would they have sallicd 
out, if I had not, because of their scanty numbers, been compelled to 
forbid them,” 

About the end of August several breaches were made by the 
tmemy’s batteries, at Monjuic, and every hour a fresh assault was to 
ée expected ; and the governor issued his general orders, that, if any 
of the defenders flinched from the breach when it was attacked, they 
should be considered as enemies, and fired upon. The garrison was 
now greatly reduced; the hospitals were no longer able to contain 
the numbers who required admission, the contagion had increased 
and became more violent, the magazines were exhausted of all their 
prozinons, except wheat and a little flour; so that famine was 

eginning to be severely felt. 

Still not a word of capitulation was heard or thought of. Blake now 
made a second effort to throw in supplies. This was done in the most 
gallant style, by a force of one thousand two hundred foot and a few 
cavalry by O'Donnell. The siege had been so protracted, that the 
besiegers’ ammunition was exhausted, and they were compelled to wait 
for supplies from France ; this period was occupied by the Spaniards in 
repairmg eome of their works. On the 19th of September, another 
general assault was made at three several points, by two thousand 
men, from the Monjuic and St. Daniel, St. Miguel, and from the 
woods of Palau. 

this attack was made with the utmost expedition, atill the 
Geronans wore at their posts fully prepared to meet it. 
: “Heequentty,” says Southey, “such was the press of the conflict, and 
wack the: which inspired them, that impatient of the time 
requived for reloading their muskets, the defendants caught up stones 
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from the breach and brained their enemies with these readier weapons! 
Four times the assault was repeated in the,course of two hours, and at 
every point the enemy were beaten off. Alvarez, during the whole 
assault, hastened from post to post wherever there was most need of his 
presence, providing everything, directing all and encouraging all; he 
had prepared cressets to light up the walls and breaches, in case the 
enemy should persist in their attempt after darkness closed, but they 
withdrew long before night set in, hastily and in disorder, leavin, 
eight hundred of their best men slain. Among them was that Colonel 
Floresti, whom this very Mariano Alvarez had admitted into Monjuic, 
at Barcelona, when the French took their treacherous possession of 
that fortress,”” 

Of the besieged forty-four fell in this gallant defence, and one 
hundred and ninety-seven were wounded. Colonel Marshal (an 
Englishman) died of his wounds, as did another one of the name of 
Maccarty. A glorious success had been gained, one that filled the 
conquerors with the highest and most ennobling pride; though it 
brought this fevling, yet it brought no rest, no respite, scarcely even 
a prolongation of hope. There was neither wine to distribute to the 
soldiers after their exertions, nor even bread; a scanty mess of pulse 
or corn, with a little oil or a morsel of bacon in its stead, was all that 
could be served out; and this not from the public magazines, but 
given by the inhabitants, who, in the general extremity, shared their 
stores with the soldiers, lamenting that they had nothing better to 
bestow. “ What matters it,” said these brave Spaniards, “the joy 
of having saved Gerona to-day will give us strength to go on.” 

A party weut out to bring in any of the wounded enemies who 
might have been left among the dead. One had been stript by a 
Miguelite, but upon perceiving what was the object of their search 
he discovered himself to be living. “Having been wounded,” he 
said, “he feigned death as the only chance of escaping death, for he 
had been led to believe that the Miguelites and the peasants gave no 
quarter.” The man who had stripped him happening to be present 
when he spoke, he immediately reclothed him, and ran to bring him 
water, and took care of him till he could be removed to the hospital. 
While she Spaniards were employed in this humane office, a fire was 
opened upon them from the enemy’s works, occasioned no doubt by 
some error of the French sentinels. It drove them in, and the 
remainder of the wounded were consequently left to perish. One 
wretched German by the breach of St. Lucia, lay groaning for 
twenty hours before death relieved him. Every day, every hour, 
added to the distress of the besieged; their flour was exhausted ; 
wheat they had still in store ;. but men are so much the alaves of 
habit, that it was considered as one great evil of the siege bedirea' | 
had no means of grinding it; two horse mills which had been . 
were of such clumsy construction, that they did not‘perform half-she 
needful work, and the Geronans, rather than prepare the ungratied 
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‘corn in any way to which they had not been accustomed, submitted 
to the labour of grinding it ‘in the shell of a bomb with a cannon 
ball. For want of other animal food, mules aud horses were 
slaughtered for the hospital and the shambles; a tist was made of all 
within the city, and they were taken by lot. Fuel was exceedingly 
searce, yet the heaps which were placed in cressets at the coruers of 
the principal streets, to illuminate them in case of danger, remained 
untouched, and not a billet was taken from them during the siege | 
The summer fever became more prevalent; the bodies of the 
sufferers were frequently covered with a minute eruption, which was 
usually a fatal symptom ;—fluxes also began to prevail. Two singular 
cases, says Southey, of contusion of the brain were observed at this 
time in the hospitals: one man did nothing but count with a loud 
and deliberate voice from forty to seventy, always beginning at one 
number and ending at the other, and this incessantly during the 
whole night. Another continually uttered the most extraordinary 
blasphemies and curses, exhausting the whole vocabulary of maledic- 
tion, without any apparent emotion of anger; this case did not prove 
fatal, but the man was left in a state of helpless idiotcy! The 
besieged were now looking anxiously for Blake with his army, to 
make another effort to relieve them; this was done indeed, but so 
partially, that it was rather an injury than a benefit. O’Donnell 
again succeeded in forcing through the French lines with one thou- 
sand men, but he supplied the city only with one hundred and sixty 
laden beasts, so that the presence of his men increased instead of 
lessened the scarcity of provisions in the city, consequently he was 
obliged to cut his way back sword in hand (for they could not fire a 
shot for fear of alarming the enemy’s other divisions), and got safely 
to St. Colona with scarcely any loss. St. Cyr was now superceded, 
and Augereau took charge of the besiegers. His first act was 
to take possession of Hostalrich, at which place were Blake’s 
magazines ; this was done after a most gallant resistance, and thus 
the last hope was cut off of relief for Geroua. The French now 
redoubled their vigilance, they drew their lines closer to the city, 
stretched cords with bells along the interspaces, and kept watch-dogs 
at all the posts. The bombardment was continued, and always with 
greater violence during the night than during the day, in the hope 
of exhausting the Geronans by depriving them of sleep. Augereau 
sent letters into the city, threatening the utmost vengeance if the 
defence was prolonged, but offering an armistice for a month, and to 
send in provisions, if Alvarez would then capitulate, if relief did not 
arrive; but these terms were rejected with scorn. Famine now did 
the work of the enemy (for the siege -was turned into a blockade). 

« Hitherto the few mules and horses which remained unslaughtered, 
had-beon Jed ont to feed near the walle of St. Francisco de Paula, 
and of: the-buriel ground ; this was now prevented by the batteries 
ofthe Pauls and -‘Montelivi, and by the French advanced posts; and 
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these wretched animals being thus deprived of their only food, 
gnawed the hair from each other’s manes and tails, before they were 
led to the shambles. The stores also from which the citizens had 
supplied the failure of the magazines were exhausted; it became 
necessary to set a guard over the ovens, and the food for the hospitals 
was sometimes seized upon the way by the famishing populace. 
The enemy tried to tempt the garrison to desert, by calling out to 
them to come and eat, and holding out provisions. A few were 
indeed tempted, they were received with embraces, and fed in sight 
of the walls! During the siege ten only of the garrison deserted— 
these were officers, and two of noble birth, who, failing to persuade _ 
the governor to capitulate, took this disgraceful mode of revenge. 
At length human nature could endure no more !—the chief surgeon 
presented to Alvarez a report of the state of the city—he took it with 
this observation, “This paper, then, will perhaps inform posterity of 
our sufferings, if there should be none left to recount them.” The 
report was a fearful one—it stated that there did not “remain a 
single building in Gerona which had not been injured by the 
bombardment, not a house was habitable; the people elept in cellars, 
and vaults, and holes amid the ruins, and it had not unfrequently 
happened that the wounded were killed in the hospitals by the 
euemy's fire. The streets were broken up; so that the rain-water 
and the sewers stagnated there, and the pestilential vapours which 
arose were rendered more noxious by the dead bodies which lay 
rotting amid the ruins! The siege had now endured seven months; 
searcely a woman had become pregnant during that time; the very 
dogs, before hunger had consumed them, had ceased to follow after 
their kind—they did not even fawn upon their masters; the almost 
incessant thunder of artillery seemed to make them sensible of the 
state of the city, and the unnatural atmosphere affected them as well 
as human kind. It affected vegetation; in the gardens within the 
walls the fruits withered, and scarcely any vegetable could be raised, 
Within the last three days above five hundred of the garrison had 
died in the hospitals; a dysentery was raging and spreading; the 
sick were lying upon the ground without beds, almost without food, 
and theré was‘scarcely fuel to dress the little wheat that remained, 
and the few horses which were yet unconsumed. If by these 
sacrifices,” said the report, in conclusion, “ deserving for ever to be 
the admiration of history, and if by consummating them with the 
lives of us, who, by the will of Providence, have survived our 
comrades, the liberty of our country can be secured, happy shall we 
be in the bosom of eternity and in the memory of all good men, and 
happy will ourchildren be among their fellow-countrymen.” 

‘This melancholy picture of the sufferings of the Geronans was not 
in the least overcharged: the daily rations were a handful of wheat 
or the quarter of a small loaf, or five ounces of horse or mule’s fleah 
every ulternate day! The enemy was now close to the a 
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besieged made their last sally with only one hundred and sixty men; 
and to supply these with the most scanty allowance of food the 
eitizens gave up their daily rations. The Geronans made this sally 
inthe middle of the day, with the desperate energy of men who 
sought rather than avoided death; this attack was so sudden, so 
muexpected by the enemy, that it was successful, but with the loss of 





a third of the wretched force of the Spaniards. It was at this period 
that Alvarez, the commandant of the city (who would not hear 
mention of surrender), was seized with a dangerous fever, and the 
command devolved upon Don Julian de Bolivar, who, with a few of 
the brave survivors, felt that the time was come when to capitulate 
would be attendant with no dishonour;—the terms were agreed to 
on the 10th of December, and were honourable to both belligerents. 
The garrison were to march out of the city with the honours of war, 
they were to be exchanged with an equal number of French 
prisoners, then at Majocar; none to be considered prisoners except 
the soldiers; the French were not to be quartered upon the inhabitants, 
private Property respected, &e. The enemy took possession of the 
city, and found that most of the guns, both in Gerona and at the 
Momaaies had been fired so often that they were rendered perfectly 


- be French are said to have violated, in some measure, the terms 
of the capitalation, but although this charge has the high authority 
of Southey for its confirmation, yet even that writer admits * “That 
Angereau, and the few that observed any of the old humanities of 
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war, deserve to be distinguished from their execrable colleagues.” 
The gallant Alvarez, who by his heroic courage in this siege had 
completely purged away the traitorous conduct of which he was 
accused at Barcelona, died very shortly after the surrender, at 
Figueras; and it was said, by. the hirelings of the day, that he hed 
been poisoned or strangled by order of Bonaparte, but this rests upon 
no credible foundation, and is altogether highly improbable. The 
Central Junta deoregd the same honours to Gerona, as had been 
conferred upon Saragosta, viz., exemption from taxes, &., besides 
awarding honours and titles to the family of Alvarez. 

It was under these discouraging circumstances, at the close of the 
year 1809, that the retreat of Lord Wellington continued. We have 
given in detail the distressing position of affairs in the Peninsular at 
this period, to elucidate more fully the exact situation of the British 
army, and to show the absolute necessity of its retrograde movement. 
The news of this retreat after the well-fought battle of Talavera, and 
the fact of the wounded of our army being left to the mercy of the 
enemy, created in England considerable alarm and disquietude. On 
the assembling of the new parliament an amendment to the king’s 
speech was proposed by the whig opposition, and it was contended 
by Earl St. Vincent, that -‘ the battle of Talavera, if a victory, had 
been purchased with the useless expenditure of our best blood, which 
Jed to no advantage, and which had all the consequences of defeat. 
Lord Grenville said, “ gilded disasters were called splendid victories, 
and the cypress that droops over the tombs of our gallant defenders, 
whose lives have been uselessly sacrificed, was to be denominated 
olooming laurels.” 

The language used in the House of Commons was of a similar 
character. “Lord Wellington's exploits “at Talavera,’ said the 
Honourable Mr. Ward, “left the cause of Spain as desperate as 
they found it, and in their consequences resembled not victories but 
defeats. For by what more disastrous consequences could defeat 
have been followed than by a precipitate retreat, by the loss of two 
thousand men, left to the mercy of the enemy, upon that spot where 
they had fought and conquered, but fought and conquered in vain; 
that spot which, as it were in mockery to them, we had endeavoured 
to perpetuate it, in the name of the general? By what woree could 
it have been followed, than by the loss of all footing in Spaing the 
ruin of another army, and the virtual renunciation of all the objects 
of the war? William III. used by his skilful generalship to render 
defeat harmless; our generals make victory itself unavailing.” Mr. 
Whitbread, after some severe remarks upon the conduct of the 
Marquis Wellesley, as Ambassador at Spain, said, “ We are told that 
Portugal may be defended by thirty thousand men, but would uot 
Bonaparte know onr force to s drummer, and where we had thirty 
thousand, he could have three score. Who would struggle against 
such fearful odds? We hold our ground in that country just at the 
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will of the French Emperor, and at his point he could drive us out 
of it.’ _ Mr. Percival (Chancellor of the Exchequer), spoke with great 
apergy; he said, “was it liberal that the defenders of Saragossa 
and Gerona should be said to have displayed no generosity, no 
enthusiasm, no patriotism? Well- indeed might those persons 
censure what was donc to aid the Spanish cause, who could assert 
that the cause did not deserve success! But neither in ancient nor 
in modern history, could an example be found of a country maintain- 
ing a ,contest like that which this ‘degraded Spain,’ and this 
degraded? Spanish government had so long supported. Never in 
recent times had two hundred and fifty thousand Frenchmen been 
ao long in a country withont subduing it—Spain was not subdued ; 
put what effect upon the Spaniards such language as had been used 
that might might produce, it was impossible to predict.” 

Ou the following day Lord Liverpool, in the House of Lords, 
moved the “thanks of that house to Lord Wellington, and the 
officers and men under his command, for the skill and ability, the 
valour and bravery by which they obtained the glorious victory at 
Talavera.” In support of this, he contended, that ‘“ whatever 
opinion might be entertained with respect to the measures which led 
to the battle itself, or to the cousequerces which ensued, still he 
contended there could be but one sentiment as to the skill of the 
general, and the valour of his army.” In tracing the progress of the 
glorious event, he observed, “that it had been determined on the 
part of the French to make a concentrated attack on the combined 
armies ; that although the Spanish army was present, and partially 
engaged in the battle, yet the brunt of the attack was principally, if 
not wholly borne by the English, not amounting to more than twenty 
thousand men, whilst the French army fell little short of fifty thou- 
saud. Yet the enemy, after repeatedly renewing their attacks, were 
repulsed with the loss of nearly ten thousand men, twenty pieces of 
artillery, and four standards.’ 

The Earl of Suffolk replied, “that as a professional man, it was 
with great regret that he stated his objections to the motion of 
thanks to Lord Wellington; but he could not call that a victory 
where a retreat immediately followed, and the wounded and the: 
prisoners fell immediately into the hands of the enemy. Even the 
capture of artillery, he urged, was not in all circumstances to be 
considered as 2 signal of victory, as it might be convenient for the 
enemy to leave them on the field.” Earl Grosvener asserted that 
the circumstances attendant on the battle of Talavera were not such 
as. to. deserve the thanka of their lordships.. Lord Grey at great 
Jength opposed the vote of thanks; the gist of his argument was, 
that.“ the battle of Talavera had neither succeeded in attaining the 

object of the campaign, nor the immediate object, that of 
wing the.enemy’s army. As to the general object of the 
‘onmipaign, be pansidored it to be that of driving the enemy’s troops 
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before him, and obtaining possession of Madrid, the capital; now 
the French troops in Spain at that time occupied a defensive line of 
positions, from Toledo to Salamanca, On the advance of Lord 
‘Wellington into Spain, they left their positions and concentrated 
their forces to oppose him. The British general then advanced ip 
the direction of Madrid as far as Talavera, where he was obliged to 
stop for want of provisions, and the means of transport. The battle 
was fought, and the enemy was for a moment repulsed, but the 
general object of the advance into Spain was lost. The enemy 
retained possession of the capital, and the British troops were obliged 
to retreat. It had been said, that Lord Wellington had displayed 
great skill in the dispositions he had made for battle; he, Lord Grey, 
could not agree in that opinion. The position on the left had not 
been sufficiently secured or taken advantage of, and there was much 
to blame in the conduct of Lord Wellington with respect to the 
Spanish troops ; certainly the despatch of the Spanish general gave 3 
very different account of the conduct of those troops from those given 
in the despatch of Lord Wellington. But if Lord Wellington 
believed the Spanish troops to be of such a description, that they 
could not be trusted to meet the enemy in a situation of such 
imminent peril as at Talavera; if Lord Wellington held such an 
opinion of the Spanish troops, why did he give the Spanish genetal 
the option of defending the important passes against the advance of 
the French army, under Soult, which threatened the flank and rear 
of the British, and still more the taking care of our sick and wounded 
at Talavera? Why also had not Lord Wellington better information 
respecting the defences of these passes? Why trust to the intelli- 
gence he received from the Spaniards, neglecting even the ordinary 
precautions of sending an officer of his own to ascertain whether the 
passes were properly defended?” Adding, “that his Majesty’s 
ministers, at the very time that they trumpeted forth the battle as 4 
splendid and decisive victory, were in possession of Lord Wellington’s 
despatches, in which he stated the unfortunate situation of his army, 
the necessity of retreating, and the difficuities which he had to 
encounter in effecting such retreat.” 

The Marquis Wellesley (who had joined the new ministry), replied. 
thus to the objections urged against his brother’s conduct in the 
Peninsula. After observing, that Lord Grey did not appear clearly 
to understand the plan of operations pursued by Lord ‘Wellington, 
he went on to say, “that on the arrival of his brother in Portugal, 
he found that the enemy was not only in possession of its northern 
provinces, but that 9 plan had been concerted by which Victor and 
Soult were to advance from different pointa into the south; the firet 
object therefore was the deliverance of Portugal. The operations 
then by which he expelled. Soult were as able, as rapid, and 
conclusive as any recorded in the page of history. It was, therefore, 
unfair, as some noble Lords had done, to describe such operations” 
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merely as an affair with the rear-guard of Soult’s corps. After this 
Lord Wellington immediately proceeded to the south to oppose 
Victor, who had actually advanced in that direction, but who, on 
the approach of Lord Wellington, had thought it prudent to 
retreat. 

“What was the situation of Spain when Lord Wellington advanced 
into that country? The supreme Central Junta had been long estab- 
lished, and their authority was generally acknowledged. The part of 
the country through which his march lay abounded with resources of 
every description ; nor was it fair to entertain a doubt of the power 
and disposition of the Spanish government to render them available. 
The joint request of the Supreme Junta and General Cuesta to Lord 
‘Wellington, was, that be would co-operate with the Spanish army in 
driving Victor from the Tagus. 

“It was impossible, therefore, for Lord Wellington to refuse his 
assistance for the attainment of this desirable object, as a refusal on 
his part would have argued a supposition that the Spanish govern- 
ment was incompetent to perform its duty, and that the country, 
though full of provisions, had refused or was unwilling to supply 
them. Besides this, it was impossible to answer for the safety o1 
Portugal, without striking such a blow against Victor as might 
prevent him from joining or co-vperating with Soult or any French 
corps which might invade that kingdom from the northward.” He 
then stated, in opposition to the surmises of the opponents to the 
vote of thanks, ‘that the plan agreed upon between the British and 
Spanish generals was, that the British army, supported by that under 
Cuesta, should move against Victor’s corps, and that in the mean- 
time Vanegas, by a circuitous route, should threaten Madrid, 
in order, if possible, by this demonstration, to draw off the attention 
of the French corps under Joseph and Sebastiani, and thus prevent 
them from making any movement in conjunction with Victor. 

The due execution of this plan, in ail its parts, he urged was 
sufficient to justify Lord Wellington in his expectations of success, 
and accordingly he advanced against Victor, then at Talavera, on the 
22nd of July, and soon came in sight of the French army, whom he 
proposed to attack on the following morning. 

* At this very moment Victor’s corps was then totally unsupported 
by every other, and consisted of no more than twenty-eight thousand. 
men. If, therefore, the attack upon Victor had been made on the 
23rd, as proposed by Lord Wellington, the result must have been not 
only most glorious but most complete. 

“It happened unfortunately, however, that General Cuesta refused 
to attack the enemy on that day, but for what reason had never been 
explained; and the consequence was, that Victor retreated, and 
made his escape on the very night of the 23rd, and effected a 
junction with Joseph and Sebastiaui. 

“And even at the very same time General Vanegas, who ought 
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to have been at Arganda on the 22nd, was so perplexed with orders 
and counter-orders from the Junta, that he did not arrive there until 
the 29th, a day after the battle had been fought. 

“ Such things were undoubtedly most unfortunate, but against such 
management no human foresight could guard. With respect to the 
battle of Talaveraitself, he would say nothing more of it, ina military 
point of view, than that the British troops had succeeded in‘ repulsing 
the attacks of a French army, almost double their own numbers, tha 
efforts of which had chiefly been directed against their position; but 
with respect to its consequences, he would boldly maintain, that this 
signal defeat has essentially contributed to the main objects of the 
campaign. For unless that blow had been struck against Victor, it 
would have been impossible to prevent the enemy from overrunning 
the south of Spain, or from making a fresh irruption into Portugal. 
In fact, it had saved the south of Spain from absolute destruction. 
It had afforded time to Portugal to organize her army, and to 
strengthen her military posts. 1t had also enabled Lord Wellington 
to take a position where he might derive supplies from Spain, at the 
same time that he drew nearer his own magazines; he hence 
concluded that his brother, Lord Wellington, was fully entitled to 
the honour, &c., which his sovereign and the house were about to 
bestow upon him. ; 

The vote of thanks was carried in both houses without a division, 
but when it was proposed in the Commons to settle a pension of two 
thousand pounds per annum upon Lord Wellington, it was stoutly 
opposed by Mr. Caleraft, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Whitbread ; 
and, a very unusual circumstance, the common council of London 
petitioned against it ; but the question was carried—two hundred and 
thirteen voting for it, and one hundred and six against it. 

‘The French opened the campaign of 1810 by an advance upon the 
kingdoms of Andalusia, Soult having the chief command, with 
Victor, Mortier, and Sebastiani under him, while Joseph Bonaparte 
advanced by the Sierra Morena, and established his head quarters at 
Baylen, the Spaniards flying before him in disorder, for not even the 
recollection of their former gallantry at this place could induce them. 
to fire a shot or strike a blow against the French! The central 
Junta, which held its sittings at Seville, had tong shown their 
incapacity, and there being strong suspicions that some of their 
members were in communication with the enemy, and the French 
having forced the pass of Almaden, they, the Junta, prepared to 
retire to Cadiz: this Jed to an insurrection of the people of Seville. 

On the morning of the 24th of January, the people seeing that 
preparations were being made for the removal of the Junta, broke 
into open revolt; they assembled in great numbers in the square of 
8t. Francisco, and in front of the Alcazar, some demanding that the 
Junta should be deposed, while others called out that. they were 
‘waitora, and deserved the death of their country’s betrayera, byt. ail 
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scemed rexolved to defend their city to the uttermost: they armed 
themselves in the most tumultuous manner, forbade all persons 
leaving the city, and patrolled the streeta in numerous small parties, 
th eoinpel an observance of the prohibition. The people released 
Montijo and Francisco Palafox, who had been imprisoned by the 

sreme Jonta, raised Saavedra to the civil government of the city, 
amd teatored Romana to the command of the troops; the latter, 
lidwever, ‘evaded the multitude who had stopped his horses, and 
hattened to Badajoz in the hope of securing that important fortress. 
The authority of the supreme central Junta was virtually at an end, 
atthough some of its members succeeded in getting to Cadiz; which 
¢ity was saved from the occupation of the enemy by an act of 
decision of the Duke d’Alberquerque; who, by forced marches, got 
possession of ‘the Isle of Leon, which position covers the city. A 
Tegency was now appointed, consisting of five persons, who held their 





offices provisionally until 2 General Cortes could be assembled. In 
ba teaary) time, the ‘French under Sebastiani were making rapid 
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advances. Grenada fell after a slight resistance, after fortifying 
which, the enemy Prncectiod rapidly against Malaga; here a stand 
was made by the Spaniards, particularly by the clergy. A number 
of priests and monks were not only engaged in preaching a crusade 
against French infidels, but themselves set the example of determined 
resistance. ‘The situation of Malaga is peculiarly mountainous, and 
capable of a protracted defence by a disciplined force, who know how 
to turn to advantage its naturally strong position, but although the 
people shewed no lack of courage, and were incited to the highest 
enthusiasm by their priests, still their efforts could not check the 
progress of Sebastiani. The Spaniards had appointed a Capuchin 





friar as their general, and all their officers were monks; they 
mustered an irregular force .of nearly six thousand men, had 
possession of the great pass of the mountains, and had cut deep 
trenches to secure the roads from the plains. 

Sebastiani advanced from Antequera on the 5th of February, 
drove the Spaniards from their positions in the mountains, and they 
retreated to the plain which leads to Malaga; here, with the most 
undaunted courage and determined valour, they withstood the 
musketry and artillery. of the whole Fresch army for several hours, 
until at-last a furious charge. of a large body of cavalry threw them 
into confusion. and they fled, leaving fifteen hundred dead upon the 
field of battle. The French pursued the fugitives into the streets of 
the city, where a contest was maintained by the fire of the-Spanierda 
from the house tops, and the crossings of the streets; this soe: only. 
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be kept up for a short time, and the enemy were masters of the city 
before nightfall. 

Joseph Bonaparte had, during this period, entered Seville. In 
Catalonia, O'Donnell, who had succeeded Blake in command of his 
dispirited army, was partially successful against a division of 
Augereau’s corps not immediately engaged in the siege of Hostalrich. 
The little town of Hostalrich was not included within the works, and 
the fortresses contained no other inhabitants than its garrison.* 
The bombardment began on the 20th of February. The adjutant 
D. Jose Antonio Roca was writing a dispatch for the governor 
to the commander-in-chief, when a shell burst so near them, 
that one of the fragments entered the room and swept away 
everything off the table! Roca picked up his paper, and remarking 
that the sand which it carried with it might save him the trouble 
of telling the general they were bombarded, coutinued his dispatch.+ 
A private soldier also who went out of the works for water, received 
a musket ballin his gtoin as he was returning; he laid one hand 
upon the wound, and carrying the pitcher steadily with the other, 
met his serjeant, to whom he delivered it; then groping in the 
wound for the ball, which probably had not gone deep, he pulled it 
out with his fingers, and gave it to the serjeant, saying, “I deposit 
this ball in your hands; as soon as I am cured, this very bullet shall 
revenge me upon the firat Frenchman at whom I can get a shot.” 
And as he went to the hospital, he charged his comrades, in case he 
should not live to take vengeance for himself, that they would do it 
for him. Such was the spirit with which Hostalrich was defended, 
“let every circumstance of the siege be made known,” said this 
brave garrison; “if we are aascesstal, the detail will give hope and 
confidence and joy to every true patriot! if we are unfortunate, it 
will excite a different feeling, but it will never produce shame or 
dismay.” The bombardment continued till every building within 
the walls had been destroyed, except a casemate, which served as an 
hospital, and was only large enough to hold one-and-twenty beds; 
the remainder of the sick and wounded were secured in a mine, and 
the garrison had also their quarters under-ground. 

Supplies had been introduced about the middle of the siege; all 
other attempts had been defeated, and would have been of no avail at 
Jength had they succeeded, because the cisterns were destroyed. 
Estrada (who had done good service at the gallant defence of 

- Gerona,) had the example of O'Donnell’s retreat from Gerona before 
him, and determined to make hia way through the enemy's line, 
wather than capitulate. This plan, concerted with O’Donnell, who, 
Yor the purpose of deceiving the besiegers, ordered some vessels to 

, * Southey’s Peninsula War. 

. This insSdent resembles so closely one related of Junot, when a serjeant at the sicge 
w&Toalon, that.we are efraid Mr. Southey hes indulged a little in the ficentia poetarum 
‘tz this instance—Eo. ~ i 
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approach Arenys de Mar, the nearest part of the coast; sent one 
detachment to call off their attention on the side of Orsavina and 
Monnegre, and another on the south skirts of Monseny, towards 
Breda, Augereau, who had come to witness the capture of a fortress 
which had resisted him for four months, sent ina last summons on 
the 11th of May, offering the same terms as previously offered to 
Gerona; he allowed the governor two hours for consideration, and 
declared that if the fort was not then delivered up, the whole 
garrison should be put to the sword! Estrada laid this before his 
officers ; and, with oue consent, they returned for answer, that they 
thanked the marshal for thinking them as worthy of being thus 
named with Gerona, but that they were not yet in a condition which 
should make them yield. On the following day, the men, to their 
great joy, were informed of the resolution which had been taken. 
The French expected a desperate sortie, and judged from the stir 
which they beheld in the fort, that it would be made the ensuing 
night. That evening, therefore, they strengthened their post at 
Tordera on the right, thinking, as the men themselves did, that the 
governor would make for Arenys de Mar, where the ships were 
awaiting them, At teu the garrison ascended the glacis on the side 
of the high road to St. Celoni, and crossed that road, and the space 
between the fort and the heights of Masanas. ‘ It was broad moon- 
light. Two advanced parties to the right and left fell upon the 
enemy’s picquets with the bayonet; those, however, who escaped, 
gave the alarm, but the garrison had gained the start, ascended to St. 
Jacinto, and hastened towards St. Feliu de Buxaleu. About a league 
from Hostalrich they fell in with an enemy’s encampment, and 
routed them—this gave the alarm to another body of two thousand 
French, whose station was near the road to Arbucias, but they were 
received so resolutely that they soon gave over the pursuit. Thus 
all was effected that could be done by skill and courage: one division 
lost its way, and many of the men dropped on the road, their 
strength failing them through this great exertion, and from the want 
of rest and food, which they had so long endured. Among them 
was the noble Jutian de Estrada, who thus fel] into the hands of the 
enemy; this was a heavier loss to his country than that of the 
fortresa, which he had defended so well; for, in the course of the 
war, Catalonia had but too much cause bitterly to regret the loss of 
such men as Estrada and Alvarez. Five hundred men reached Vich 
in safety on the following day; one hundred and thirty-two joined 
them vn the next, being the part of the battalion of Gerona who had 
Jost their way and fallen in with the enemy; stragglers continually 
came in, and on the evening of that day, the number who had 
accomplished their retreat amounted to eight hundred, though the 
French asserted that every man was either killed or taken. On the 
following day the gates were opened to the French, who found only 
the sick and wounded.-Immediately after the fal! of Hostal 
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Augerean signally defeated the Spaniards under O’Donnell at Vich ; 
the effect of which was to annihilate all hope of successful operation 
im that quarter. From Seville, Joseph Bonaparte advanced quickly 
upan Cadiz; and, with Victor’s corps, the French force now amounted 
to fifty thousand men, while the garrison scarcely numbered ten 
thousand, of which four thousand were English, under Major General 
Graham; and one thousand seven hundred of Portuguese, com- 
manded by the Duke d’Alberquerque, eccupied very strong positions 
on the Isle de Leon, while an English fleet had possession of the 
Bay of Cadiz. 

We must leave, for the present, the account of this interesting 
siege, in order to follow the operations of the enemy in the north 
of Spain, and of the army of Portugal, which operations led to the 
battle of Busaco, the principal event of Lord Wellington’s campaign 
of 1810. 

It will be remembered, that after the battle of Talavera the 
determination of Lord Wellington had been to act only on the 
defensive (principally owing to the disorganized state of the Spanish 
army), and, if compelled by the overwhelming force of the enemy tu 
change the scene of his operations, by falling back upon Portugal, 
and make a determined stand upon her frontiers. With this view (as 
we have seen), he retired upon and took post between Merida and 
Badajoz, and alternately on the north side of the Tagus, where in 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon his troops recovered in a degree that 
health and spirits, which their retreat, and scanty supply of 
provisions rendered so necessary. Still his army, from several causes, 
was not in an efficient state to enter into very active operations 
against so powerful a force as the enemy had in the field; he now, 
therefore, (February) occupied an extended defensive line, viz., from 
Santarem, on the T'agus, to Oporto, on the Douro; in this line were 
included the following principal towns—Abrantes, Coimbra, Viseu, 
and Lamego. Beresford (whose efforts to bring the Portuguese 
army into a state of discipline had been partially successful) had 
joined him. General Hill was in advance, with a considerable body 
of cavalry on the banks of the Guadiana, to check the advance of the 
enemy, who had shown himself near Badajoz. There could be no 
reasonable doubt but that the French intended to besiege Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida, and, if auccessful, to advance by these pointa 
upon Oporto, or even Lishon; and in order to keep open their 
communication with Valladolid, it was essential to have complete 
ponesten. of Leon. The Spaniards, however, held Astorga, and 

which the French had been compelled to retire in the preceding 
September. Junot therefore laid sigge to it in the early part of the 
year (1810), while General Bonnet occupied Oviedo, the capital, and 
atrong French garrisons were in possession of some principal points 
im the Asturias, and menaced Gallicia. The city of Astorga had a 
Loker vig! three thousand men, of which there were nearly six 
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hundred in the hospitals; the French had about twelve thousand, 
including more than one thousand five hundred cavalry, and this 
latter force was of immense advantage to them, as by it they were 
masters of all the open country. Although Astorga was but very 
imperfectly fortified, yet Santoclides, who commanded the garrison, 
kept the enemy at bay, and so annoyed him that 2 month elapsed 
before he could open his batteries. On the 20th of April, Junot 
surrounded the place, threatening in case of refusal the usual 
alternative. Santoclides, however, was not yet overcome, and the 
firing recommenced, and a breach was soon made. The fire now was 
tremendous, the cathedral, with many other buildings, and a whole 
street in the suburbs, were in flames at one time. The French, with 
two thousand, made an assault in the midst of the confusion, but 
they were three times beaten back, aud left the breach, with the loss 
of fifteen thousand men, 

Notwithstanding this gallant resistance, the governor, finding that 
his ammunition was nearly exhausted, was compelled to surrender, 
but he did so upon honourable terms, Junot himself returning 
Santoclides his sword, saying, “that so brave a man ought not to be 
without one.” 

In the course of the siege the French lost two thousand five 
hundred men, so that Astorga was only obtained by some sacrifice, 
despised though it was at the beginning of the campaign. 

Junot, after the taking of Astorga, was at liberty to join Ney in 
Old Castile; the latter had about the beginning of March éaken up 

jositions on the Tormes with the corps of Kellerman and Loison, 

aving his advanced posts on the Agueda. Lord Wellington was at 
Viseu, and his advanced guard, under General Crawford, was upon 
the Agueda also—between that river and the Coa. 

On the 19th the enemy made an attack upon the post of Barba 
del Puerco, which was held by four companies of the 95th rifles, 
under Colonel Beckwith; on the opposite eide of the Agueda, and 
where the French advanced from, is the village of St. Felices, and 
between this and the post occupied by the 95th is the only bridge 
below Cinglad Rodrigo, and as the rain had so swollen the river as to 
preclude the possibility of fording, the bridge was the only e. 
‘The nature of the ground, rugged and mountainous, did not hold out 
any expectation of an attack, but at midnight the enemy pushed 
about six hundred men across the bridge, and attacked the picquet of 
the 95th, making the advanced sentries prisoners;—the picquets, 
consisting of only eighty men, opened a brisk fire upon them, 
checked their advance, and retired upon their main body: the enemy 
did not venture'to renew the attack. 

Massena (one of the best of the French Marshals, who waa calisd 
by Bonaparte “the child of victory”), now took the chief command 
of the army of Portugal, as it was termed, and in pursustiee of the 
expected plan, laid siege immediately to Ciudad Rdtrigo. si Be 
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ealy be considered as a third class fortress; the town is very old, and 
the works were very imperfect,—they are commanded by an eminenca 
situated about five hundred toises from the works, and in height 
more than fifty yards above it. The garrison consisted of four 
thousand nine hundred and fifty men, of whom six hundred were 
townamen ; * they were commanded by Perez de Herrasti, a brave 
old man, who had been the friend and associate of Mariano Alvarez. 

On the 25th of April, six thousand French appeared before the 
place, and encamped in the Termino of Pedro Toro, a league to the 
eastward. On the 30th the second division, consisting of four or 
five thousand men, arrived, and encamped in the Termino cf Valde 
Carros, a league to the north. Five daya afterwards anothor 
encampment was formed between the two. On May 15th, another 
division of about seven thousand men encamped to the westward, 
apen Monte de Ibaurey. So large a force was necessary, because 
the English were near at hand. By the 4th of June the city was 
closely invested. This was not effected without repeated skirmishes, 
in which the enemy suffered considerable loss. 

















Tn these affaira D. Antonio Cam: 

! . Antonio | large, commandant of the volum- 
teers of Aries & Greatly distinguished himself, but the individual who 
abore, all of! annoyed the enemy by his incessant enterprise, was 
_, * Clarke reckons the garrison as still more numerous, for hi “0; 
shounand ae theirdives, and the remainder of the guriscn, to the monies at ete 
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Don Julian Sanchez, the son of a farmer near the banks of the 
Guebra. Till the invasion of his country he had cultivated hiv 
father’s Iands, but when his father, mother, and siater had been 
murdered bythe French, he made a vow of vengeance, and at the 
head of one of the bands which the Spaniards call guerillas, well 
performed it. 

On one occasion he surprised, in his father’s house, 2 French 
colonel], infamous for his atrocities, and put him to death, first telling 
him who it was that inflicted his merited punishment in this world, 
and sent him to render account for his crimes in the next, This 
enterprising leader made repented assaults upon the enemy, not 
hesitating, at the head of sixty, eighty, or one hundred of his lancers, 
to attack three or four times his own number. Camargo and 
1). Jose Puente, commandant of the cavalry regiment of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, co-operated ably with him, and the French suffered daily 
and hourly losses, from their indefatigable activity.* 

One act of daring intrepidity he performed for the British army 
afterwards, deserves especial record. ‘It was the custom of the 
French garrison to send out their cattle beyond the walls ev 
morning for the purpose of grazing, under the protection of a guard, 
which at once tended them and watched the movements of our 

arties. Don Julian determined, if poss)ble, to surprise the herd; 
for which purpose he concealed his people day after day among the 
broken roca on the bank of the river, not far from the town ; ‘but 
the gnard proved for a time so vigilant, that no opportunity offered 
of effecting his design. At last, however, an accident occufred which 
enabled him to accomplish not only his original purpose, but one 
which he did not dream of accomplishing. It so happened, that on 
a certain day, General Regnaud, the governor of the place, rode out 
attended by his staff, with a very slender escort, and ventured some- 
what incautiously to pass the Agueda, at the very spot where Don 
Julian’s ambuscade lay concealed, He was instantly surrounded by 
the Spanish cavalry, and made prisoner; and, as if fortune had 
determined to reward the latter for thir patience, the cattle appeared 
at the ‘same moment at a sufficient distance from the walls to 
authorize an attack. 

The attack was made with the moat perfect success, and both 
governor and cattle were conveyed in triumph to our head 
quarters.” + 

The French prosecuted the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo with the 
utmost vigour. On the 24th of June, Massena assumed the chier 
command, and at three o’clock the following morning the batteries 
opened, and a constant fire from six-and-forty pieces of heavy 
artillery was kept up night and day, until the evening of the 28th, 
when a breach was effected of about twenty-five yard# in length. - 


* Southey. 
‘Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative, ie 
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Ney fow summoned the governor, adding, “that if he had any 
hope of being succoured by the English, he was doubtless by that 
time undeceived; for if such had been their intention, they would 
hot have waited till the city was reduced to its pres@ut deplorable 
state; he had, therefore, to choose between an honourable capitala- 
tion and the terrible vengeance of a victorious army.” A becoming 
answer was sent by Herrasti, and the siege continued: yet the fact 
was painfully trae; the British army, xlthough in the immediate 
neighbourhood, could reuder no assistance to their allies. ‘‘ How 
galling it must have been,” says an author we have quoted more 
than once, and who sees everything on the British side coleur de rose, 
“for Lord Wellington to witness the progress of the siege, knowing 
his inability to relieve the town, may be well conceived. His out- 
posta were near enough to hear even the musketry, but, with so 
Jarge a proportion of his troops huif-disciplined and untried, he could 
not act upon the offensive against an enemy greatly superior in 
numbers, without incurring the most imminent danger. The only 
possible plan by which Portugal could be saved he bad laid down for 
himself, and from that plan no circumstances, however painful to his 
feelings, or however derogatory in appearance to his reputation, could 
induce him to swerve. He was in communication with Romana at 
Badajoz; but in the state of the Spanish armies, any plan of 
co-operation for the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo was impossible. It 
was, however, of great importance that the place should be resolutely 
defended to the last extremity; and in this hope, Romana and the 
English General were not disappointed. The minds of the people 
had been prepared for this extremity; they had their patriotic 
writers, and their poets; the exploits of Julian Sanchez excited the 
emulation of the youth, and the conduct of the old governor gave 
confidence to all. The example of Saragossa, Gerona, Hostalrich, 
and Astorga, animated the women and children, as well as those 
who hore arms; for, in a case like theirs, they had seen their 
countrymen acquire a glory when unsuccessful, which could not have 
been greater hid they been victorious. The women and children, 
when they saw their houses burning, gave way neither to fear nor 
lamentations, but exerted themselves to quench the flames, and 
earried refreshments and ammunition to the troops amid the hotteat 
fire. There were two blind beggars in the city; no one supposed 
that these unfortunate men could render any service during the 
siege. ‘bat zeal taught them to be serviceahle,—they carried water 

,»to the walls by day, and ammunition by night, with such unwearied 
activity, that it was the intention of the governor.and the Junta, if 
GusVowts hid been saved, to have rewarded them with pensions for 


i hd M4 : 

MeikWhile, ‘the siege was kept up with unabated fury by the 
enpiay, ahd’ was as gallantly met by the Spaniards; at length, on the 
108% t daly, the Fretich prepared in great numbers to assault the 
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breach, when, by the advice of a council of war, the city being no 
longer capable of effectual resistance, the place surresdered upon 











terms, which Southey affirms were all violated—When it was 
determined that the city should capitulate, Julian Sanchez was 
advised to leave Ciudad Rodrigo with his lancers, as more likely to 
prove of greater service in the field. A little before midnight, Julian 
Sanchez collected his troops in the plaza; the two of his company 
who were married men, took their wives behind them: they sallied 
out; and their leader, in the spirit of Scanderbeg, instead of. 
contenting himself with merely efiecting his own retreat, charged a 
post of cavalry, routed them, and carried away eight prisoners with 
their horses. The two women were armed with pistols, and one of 
them, by name Marta Fraile, saved her husband by killing a dragoon 
who was about to shoot him on one side. 

On the very day that Ciudad Rodrigo fell, the French horse 
appeared before Almeida; the head quarters of the British general 
were at Alverca; the advanced posts, under General Crawford, at 
the villages near the fort of La Conception, where they stood their 
gronnd until the 21st, when the enemy having advanced in force, the 
cavalry were obliged to fall back towards Almeida, first destroying the 
fort. The Fre:ch, with the second corps, under Ney, now invested 
Almeida with Vigour. Junot, with the eight corps, was ut St. Felicea, 
having his cavalry at Villa de Porcu and Fuentes W’Honore; Serra, 
with seven thousand men, was at Benevente, which threatened Traa-os- 
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Montes; and Bonnet, with cight thousand more, was at Astorgu, 
ready to.enter Galicia and the province of Entre duoro e Minho. 





The same reason which obliged Lord Wellington to leave Ciudad 
Rodrigo to its fate, impelled him to refrain from succouring Almeida, 
General Crawford, however, continued to occupy his positions near 
that place, with three thousand two hundred British, and one thou. 
sand one hundred Portuguese, including cavalry. On the 24th ot 
July, the centre of the British line of picquets was attacked, and they 
were withdrawn, as the enemy showed in strength, and with artillery. 
“By all accounts, this force was large, although not as is represented, 
twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, yet still of auch 
numbers as to fully justify Crawford in retreating, especially as he 
found that he was on the wrong side of the river Coa, and there 
being only one bridge over it. 

To accomplish this very proper movement, the cavalry and artillery 
were ordered to retreat along the only road which was practicable for 
them; the infantry on the left to move off in echellun; the right it 
was necessary to hold till the last, to prevent the enemy from 
epprosching the bridge, by a road coming from Junca, which runs in 

‘bottom of the valley by the river side. On the left the men had 
to retreat through thick vineyards, intersected by deep trenches, and 
with walld six’ or seven feet high ; they could not take advantage of 
this ground, for the enemy were in such force that there was 
imminent danger of being overpowered and cut off, before they could 
reach ane bridge.’ One of these walls General Crawford had 
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considered as a complete defence against the attacks of cavalry; it 
enclosed a vineyard, in which some companies had beén stationed, 
but there had been a heavy shower of rain during the whole of the 
preceding night, and the troops had pulled down this wall in many 
places to make use of the stones for forming a shelter; through these 
openings the enemy’s horse entered, and here they made most of 
their prisoners who were taken in the action. To retire in order over 
such ground was impossible, but still the retreat was effected in good 
stvle. On the other side of the bridge the ground was equally 
unfavourable for the troops to reform. The 43rd and part of the 
95th rifles were ordered to defend the passage of the bridge, to 
afford time for the rest of the troops to take up & fresh position ; this 
they did in the most gallant manner, repulsing all day the repeated’ 
efforts of the enemy to force the passage of the bridge, and they 
retired only when night came on; their loss was great, being three 
hundred and thirty in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Colonel Hall, 
of the 43rd, who was killed, had. only joined his regiment from 
England the preceding day. 

Every expectation was formed that Almeida would oppose a brave 
resistance to the enemy’s advance. The works were old and ill con- 
structed, but these had been partially repaired. The garrison was 
strong, and Brigadier Cox, an English officer in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, wis appointed tothe command. The enemy opened a tremendous 
fire on the place early on Sunday morning, 26th of July, and the 
town surrendered in the course of the night of the 27th. This ex- 
ceedingly brief defence is thus accounted for. It appears that 
Brigadier Cox was reduced to the necessity of capitulating on 
the 27th, at ten o’clock at night, in consequence of the unfor- 
tunate explosion of the great magazine of powder in the castle, 
and the small magazincs contiguous to it, by which dreadful accident 
he was deprived of the whole of his artillery and musket ammunition, 
with the exception of a few made-up cartridges, which remained in 
some of the expense magazines on the ramparts, and thirty-nine bar- 
rels of powder which were in the laboratory. Upwards of half of the 
detachment of artillery, and a great number of infantry soldiers, be- 
sides several of the inhabitants, were destroyed by the effects of this 
terrible explosion. Many of the guns were destroyed mounted upon 
the ramparts, the works most materially injured, and a general dis- 
may spread amongst the troops and inhabitants of the place. In this 
situstion the difficulties occasioned by the explosion were much in- 
creased by the infarmous conduct of Don Costa, the Portuguese 
Governor, and of Barreros, commanding the artillery. The former 
indeed had, until the commencement of the enemy’s fire, acted with 
tauch zeal and propriety ; but, as soon as that began, shut himself up 
in the bomb proofs, and after the explosion, from personal fear, and 
to avoid any further firing, took advantage of the consternation and 
confusion which must be ever attendant on such a case, to counteraat 
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Brigadier Cox’s attempt to hold out at least some time longer. The 
Major of artillery, too, had acted well during the siege ; but, after the 
explosion, appears to have added treachery to cowardice, and to gain 
favour with. the enemy, communicated to them the real state of the 
garrison, and that it had no ammunition whatever left. This indaced 
Massena to refuse the terms demauded by Brigadier Cox. The gar- 
rison was forced to surrender as prisoners of war, and every means 
were taken by the French to induce the Portuguese to enter into their 
service; but were only so far successful, that the officers and their 
men pretended consent, until they had the means of escaping. This 
dissimulation was very properly reprehended by Marshal! Beresford, 
who expressed, in geueral orders, his stroog disapprobation of such 
conduct ; for the soldiers, he said some allowance was to be made, on 
the score of their want of education, &. <‘othing, however, could 
excuse the officers for conduct so base, so abominable, and so unworthy 
of the Portuguese name. They had sinned against knowledge, and 
thereby rendered themselves false and infamous ; they lad contracted 
a voluntary engagement, with the determination of not keeping it, 
placing themselves in a miserable predicament, which rendered it only 
Jess infamous to break their faith than tu keep it. He added, that he 
should report them to their prince, that they might be dismissed with 
ignominy from the service, and answer fur their conduct according to 
the laws. He also published the names of five officers who, under a 
proper sense of duty, had withstood the temptation of such evil 
example. 

Lord Wellington was greatly disappointed by the slight defence 
and the speedy fall of Almeida; he moved his infantry again into the 
valley of the Mondego; keeping a division upon Grenada, and the 
outposts of the cavalry at Alverca. 

Massena being joined by the corps of Regnier, seventeen thousand 
strong, (which had been acting against Romana in Estramadura, with 
little success) now advanced upon Portugal, as had been anticipated by 
the British commander-in-chief, who retired with great deliberatiun 
upon Coimbra, The French advanced with their usual confidence, in 
three strong divisions, Junot’s corps with the artillery and cavalry, by 
Pinhel and Trancoso; Ney’s proceeding by Alverca, and Regnier’s by 
Guarda. They conceutrated their forcea at Viseu, where they 
made a halt of three days; he found nothing but deserted walls 
in every place which he entered (the inhabitants retiring with 
their provisions, &. at his approach); he had, therefore, no other 
resource but by making himself master of Coimbra, and the 
resources which the fertile country round that city would amply 
supply. Now it was that Lord Wellington executed that brilliant 
mancavre of passing from the left to the right banks of the Mon- 
flego river, and taking up a position of the Sierra de Busaco. 
This position is in a mountainous country of some extent; indeed 
the whole province of Beira, of which Coimbra is the capital, is almost 
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entirely surrounded by a chain of mountains. The eastern range, 
along which are the towns of Guarda, Celerico, Trancuso, and Viseu, 
is opposed to the Spanish frontier; while the northern range extends 
across the whole kingdom of Portugal, and separates Beira from the 
northern provinces. The river Mondego nearly crosses the interior 
in a westerly course, and therefore paralle) to the northern ‘range. 
From the right bank of this river there also springs a small northerly 
chain of mountains. This chain is the Sierra de Busaco, exactly on 
which position Lord Wellington awaited the arrival and the attack of 
the French. The head-quarters of Lord Wellington were at the 
Carmelite Monastery ; * on the 26th of September, Generale Hill and 
Leith joined the army. This corps made so rapid and arduous a , 
march that Massena regarded its junction as impossible, and reckoned. 
therefore that the force which he wished to attack must necessarily 
be weak in front; if, indeed, Lord Wellington should venture to give 
him battle, 

That general arrived on the same day at Mortagoa, and the bridge 
over the Criz, (which had been destroyed by the Portuguese) was re- 
established for his artillery, the army having crossed at a ford a little 
way above. Some skirmishing took place, and at St. Antonio de 
Cantaro the French were resisted in a manner which made them first 
apprehend that a determined stand was to be made against them; 
Massena himself, upon this, reconnoitred the position, after which he 
asked one of the unworthy Portuguese who accompanied him, if he 
thought that the allies would give him battle? He was answered, 
that undoubtedly they would, seeing they shewed themselves in auch 
strength. 

The French Marshal replied, “I cannot persuade myself that Lord 
Wellington will risk the loss of his reputation; but if he does—I 
have him. To-morrow we shall effect the conquest of Portugal, and 
in a few days I shall drown the Jeopard.” On the evening of the 
26th the line of battle was formed. The division of General Hill, 
with those of Leith and Picton on his left, formed the right of the 
position. The first division, under Sir Brent Spencer, was in the centre, 
General (ole’s on the left. The light division was advanced 
somewhat in front of the left and centre, The main body of the 
cavalry, under Sir Stapleton Cotton, formed in the plains in front of 
Mealhada and across the Oporto road, and the brigade of General 
Fane remained on the left bank of the Mondego, to repel any attack 
which the enemy might attempt in that direction. Such was the 
distribution of the allied army. Daylight on the 27th shewed the 
enemy drawn up for immediate attack. The corps of Ney was formed 
in close column, opposite to the convent of Busaco; that of Regnier 
appeared in front of Picton’s division, prepared to advance by the 
road, crossing the height of St. Antonio de Cantara. Junot’s corps 


* Southey’s Peninsular War, vols 2, p. 753. 
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wes im reserve, with the greater part of the cavalry, and was 
posted upon some rising ground, about a mile in rear of Marshal 


Ney. 

+A this order, covered by his light troops, the enemy’s columns 
moved on to the attack. The abruptness and ineqnalities of the 
ascent contributed to cover their advance, and they reached the 
summit of the ridge without more serious opposition than the occa- 
sional fire of guns posted on the flanking points. It was on the part 
of the corps of Regnier that the first hostile collision took place. The 
regiments in that part of the line to which he penetrated had not 
reached the position assigned to them, and for a moment the height 
was in possession of the enemy. The leading battalions were in the 
act of deploying into line, when General Picton, at the head of a few 
companies, hastily collected, came up, and with these and the light 
troops, he kept the seemy in play, until joined by the 8th Portuguese 
regiment under Major Birmingham; then charging the enemy’s 
flank, he drove them in great confusion down the hill. and across the 
ravine. 

Aboat a mile on the right the enemy made strenuous efforts to gain 
possession of the height of St. Antonio. 

These, however, were defeated by the 74th regiment and a brigade 
of Portuguese, directed by Colonel Mackinnon, who, without assist- 
ance, was enabled to maintain his post, in spite of every effort to 
dislodge him. 

Notwithstanding the complete discomfiture of his first attack, by 
General Picton on the left of the pass, the enemy’s column still con- 
trived to press forward, and again reached the summit of the height, 
From this the 88th regiment, under Colonel Wallace, and four com- 
panies of the 45th, dislodged him by a gallant charge, and a brigade 
of General Leith’s division coming up at the same moment, the 
enemy were borne down the hill with irresistible impetuosity, and 
desisted from any further attempt on this part of the position, The 
attack of Ney was even less successful ; with a division of his corps, 
formed in columns of mass, he advanced against the height occupied 
by the light division, During his advance he experienced but little 
Opposition, aud without difficulty gained possession of a village situ- 
ated ou the brow of the ascent; but no sooner did he crown the 
height, than he found the whole division of General Crawford and 
General Pack’s brigade of Portugtese drawn up to receive him, and 
Ble cohen became exposed to 2 most destructive fire of musketry and 

lery. 

‘This, however, was but of short duration; yet so long, that 
the leading regiments of the assailants were almost entirely 
anuibilsted. A of bayonets followed ; the whole colamn was 
routed, and driven down the hill with prodigious slaughter. The 

reasion of a French soldier, who was engaged in this attack, and 
su! montly taken ‘prisoner, “ Qe’il se (eiseer rouler du haut en’ bas 
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de fa montagne, sans savoir comment il echappa,”* ia sufficiently ex- 
planatory of the mode in which the remnant of this division effected 
their escape. 

About eight o’clock in the morning a fog came on, whieh for a 
time partially obscured the positions of the two armies; when the day 
cleared, it was discovered that the French had placed large bodies of 
light troups in the woods which skirted the bottom of the Sierra. In 
consequence, a continued skirmishing took place during the day. It 
was probably the intention of Massena by this mancuvre to draw 
Lord Wellington into an engagement of some consequence, in a 
situation where the advantage of position should be less decidedly in 
his favour, 

But Lord Wellington was immovable. He advaneed the brigade 
of Colonel Pakenham to the support of the light troops, but directed 
them to retire when pressed, leaving his position again open to the 
enemy, should he think proper to attack it, 

Massena, however, was but little inclined to avail himself of the 
facility thas afforded. The day passed without further attack on the 
British positiov, and on the approach of night, the French retired 
from the ground they had occupied during the day, and the village, 
from which the light troops had been driven in the morning, was 
again taken possession of by General Crawford. 

The loss of the British in this memorable battle was one hundred 
and seven killed, four hundred and ninety-three wounded, and thirty- 
one taken prisoners; that of the Portugueve, ninety killed, five 
hundred and twelve wounded, and tweoty taken prisoners. Of the 
French, one general, three colonels, thirty-three officers, and ove 
hundred and fifty men were made prisoners; two thousand were left 
dead on the field ; this was ascertained to be correct, because Massena 
sent a flag of truce requesting permission to bury them: this was nut 
complied with, but they were buried by the victors. Most of their 
wounded (which is said to have amvunted to six thousand) were left 
to the mercy of the peasants, and General Crawford, whose division 
waa the last to leave the Sierra, saved as many of them as he could, 
and ladged them in the convent. 

The enemy did in no other respect attempt to renew his attack on 
the succeeding day, except by some slight skirmishing with his light 
troops; and the better to conceal his contemplated movement, he set. 
fire to the wood before mentioned; at the same time, he waa seen to 
move a large body of infantry and cavalry from the left of his centre 
to the rear, and from whence his cavalry was observed to march in 
the poad, which leads from Mortagoa over ithe mountains * towards 


Oporto. 
Lord Wellington having thought it probable that the enemy would 
* That he found himself rolled from the top to the bottom of the moustain without 


mowing how be excaped. . 
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eadeavour to turn his left by that road, had directed Colonel Trant, 
with his division of militia, to march to Sardao, with the intention 
that he should occupy those mountaius; but unfortunetely he was 
sent round to Oporto by the general officer commanding in the north, 
im consequence of a small detachment of the enemy being in pos- 
session of St. Pedro de Sul; and, notwithstanding the efforts which 
he made to arrive in time, he did not reach Sardao till the 28th at 
night, after the enemy was in possession of the ground. 

As his lordship concluded it probable, that in the course of the 
night of the 28th the enemy would throw his whole army upon that 
road, by which he could avoid the Sierra de Busrco, and reach 
Coimbra by the high road to Oporto, and thus the British army 
would have been exposed to be cut off from that town, or to a general 
action, on less favourable ground, and as he also considered that he 
had reiuforcements in his rear, he was induced to withdraw from 
the Sierra de Busaco towards Coimbra; and, as was anticipated, 
Massena did break up in the mouutains, at eleven at night of the 
28th, and he effected his march to the left of that range in spite of 
any opposition which could be thrown in his way, in consequence of 
the unfortunate delay of Colonel Trant’s arrival at Sardao. The 
consequence which followed the movement Lord Wellington had 
made, although mw did not accomplish all the objects he had in view, 
in passing the Mondego, and occupying the Sierra de Busaco, yet it 
had the moral effect of proving to the enemy of what kind of stuff 
his army was composed, and of affording an opportunity to his 
Portuguese allies of proving their metal in a most advantageous 
position. - 

Some days after the action it was ascertained that Massena’s 
advanced post was at Arclans, in the road from Oporto to Coimbra, and 
on the 29th September the whole of his army was seen in march 
through the mountains, whilst at the same time the British and 
Portuguese troops were in the low country between the Sierra de 
Busaco and the sea; and the whole of them, with the exception of 
the advanced guard, were on the 80th of that month on the left of 
the Mondego. 

Theallies having taken the shorter road which leads to Coimbra, 
they were thus enabled to conduct their necessary retreat with the 
utmost regularity and order. On the Ist of October the infantry 
left Coimbra by the great Lisbon road, the rear-guard of cavalry 
bivouacked in front of Fornos, and were compelled to remain bridled 
up all night, the enemy having pushed a strong force close to them ; 
in the morning, they were attacked by a large body of horae and 
foot, and fell back in some confusion to the great plain of Coimbra, 
where they re-formed instantly, and showed such a bold front to the 
enemy that he did not venture to renew the attack. At noon the 
rear-guard of the allies crossed the Mondego, at the forda near 
Martane. do Bispo, upon which the enemy made a dash with his 
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cavalry to impede it, but they were charged by a squadron of the 
16th, and were driven back. 

‘The utmost consternation succeeded the retreat of the allies from 
Coimbra, and a false alarm of the entry of the French created 
indescribable confusion and distress. The terrified inhabitants ran 
shrieking towards the bridge—on all other sides they were éut off. 
The bridge, which is long and narrow, soon became choked up hy 
the rushing crowd of fugitives—hundreds in their fear rushed iuto 
the Mondego, and le their way through the water, which, in 
many places, was three or four feet deep. The gateway, which is in 
the city prison, is near the bridge, and the screams of the prisoners, 
who beheld this scene of terror from their grates, and expected some- 
thing far more dreadful from the cruelty of the French, than they 
had reason to apprehend from the lawa of their own country, were 
heard amid all the uproar and confusion. Lord Wellington, on 
learning this, in compassion, sent his aide-de-camp, Lord March, to 
set them at liberty. Massena found the once flourishing town of 
Coimbra almost a desert—all ranks, and degrees, after burying their 
treasures, fled at the approach of the invader; there was no security 
but in flight—neither age, nor sex, nor childhood, was exempt from 
wanton cruelty and bloodshed—the French marshal, with a show of 
mercy, issued orders to bis troops to refrain from pillage; but these 
orders were disregarded, and scenes of the most atrocious barbarity 
were practised, unchecked—unpunished. One horrid deed is 
recorded, which, if true, stands in frightful prominence amid tl.e 
unnombered orvelties attributed to these demi-devils. 

The under gardener of the Botanical Gardens at Coimbra with his 
family, consisting of his wife, a yourtg woman of eighteen, with an 
infant at her breast, and her mother, having tarried too long to 
accompany the army, was overtaken in the Jittle town of Soure by 
some stragglers from the enemy’s advanced guard, who were in 
search of plunder. These miscrexnts secured the husband, by 
fastening his hands behind him; they tied the mother in the same 
manner ; the villain to whom the wife was allotted, either by agree- 
ment amoug them, or by virtue of his authority, then endeavoured 
to tear the infant from her arms, that he might proceed ip his vile 
purpose in the presence of her mother and her husband. Failing 
‘m this, and enraged at a resistance which he had not expected, he 
drew back a few yards, presented his musket, and swore he would 
firo at her if she did not yield. “Fire, devil,” was her immediate 
reply, and at the word she and her infant fell by the same shot! 

The ruffians' stripped her body, and compelled the husband to 
carry the clothea on his back to Thomar, whither they carried him 
prisoner. During his detention@here, he pointed out the murderer 
to a Portuguese nobleman, then serving with Massena; but whatever 
this traitor might have felt at the crime, he did not venture to report 
it to the French commander, and demand justice upon the crminet 
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the hopes of co-operation on the part of the Portuguese people which 
he had held out, had been proved so utterly false, that Massena 





treated him with contemptuous dislike; and, moreover, everything 

was permitted to their soldiers@by the French Generals in this 

atrocious campaign. The gardener effected his escape to Coimbra, 

where a subscription was raised for him, but he soon died broken- 

hearted. The man himself related this tragedy to the British officer, 
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from whom I received it.* It is recorded here, as an example 
of the spirit which the invaders frequently found in those Portuguese 
woinen who were unfortunate enough to fall into their hands. 

The deserted state of Coimbra held out no temptation for Massena 
to make any halt there, but as he still believed that the British army 
was hastening only to the coast for the purpose of embarkation, and 
thus leaving Portugal to her fate, he pushed on to Condeixa, in the 
hope of availirtg himself of any chance which might present itself of 
harassing an euemy whose cautious tactics in the late battle at 
Busaco left little to expect of further advantage. At Coimbra the 
French left upwards of five thousand men sick and wounded, taking 
with them his disposable force, but with strange indiscretion leaving 
only a few troops to bring up the stragglers and wounded as they 
became convalescent. Of this Colonel Trant did not fail to take 
advantage: the colonel had arrived at Mealhada on the 6th of 
October, with the expectation of forming a junction with the corps 
of Miller and Wilson, but the latter were delayed from the want of 
supplies in the exhausted districts north of Busaco, He had, 
therefore, no alternative, but to anticipate by celerity any efficient 
opposition to his attempt upon Coimbra, and to make a dash upon 
the place, unaided as he was—being only three leagues distant 
from it. 

He marched at mid-day, having a squadron of cavalry in front, 
under Lieutenant Dutel, supported by two hundred light troops, 
whilst the column of infantry was headed by the Portuguese Coimbra 
regiment as the post of honour. In the proposed attack it was 
intended to enter at two points, one division by the high road from 
Oporto, and the other by ascending the heights to the eastward of 
the town, At a short distance from Fornos, the colonel came up 
with a detachment of the enemy; it commenced firiug, but as the 
cavalry pushed on for, and cut off all communication with Coimbra, 
it surrendered, after losing a few men. The cavalry now rode into 
the town, crossed the bridge of the Mondego, und occupied the great 
Lisbon road to prevent any information being sent to the French 
army. Someé divisions of infantry immediately cccupied the principal 
streets, where a little fighting took place, in which only two of the 
assailants were killed, and Colonel Serpa and twenty-five men 
wounded. On the Santa Clara side of the Mondego an irregular 
fire was kept up from the convent, which was held by six or seven 
hundred convelescent of the French troops: after a vain opposition 
they proposed to surrender, but Colonel Trant would hear only of 
uncoaditional gubmission; in this they hesitated for a short time, 
when the convent was stormed by the Portuguese, and is spite of 
every exertion of Colonel Trant amd his officers, some frightful acts 
of vengeance were committed. Of the prisoners, in which were an 
entire company of Napoleon’s marine guards, four thousand were 

* Southey. : : 
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marched off for Oporto, under a strong escort to protest them from 
the peasantry; three thousand five hundred muskets were found 
loaded, and it was presumed that that number of troops were able to 
make resistance. 

The allicd army now entered Leira after some skirmishing at 
Pombal, with the corps of Ney and Junot, who advanced by that 
road, while Regnier was coming up by way of Thomar. At Leira 
the allies divided, one part taking the road to Alboga, and the other 
to Rio Major. The rainy season had now come on with unusual 
severity, and winter was fast approaching, ‘The cavalry, under Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, had just reached the little town of Alcoentra, and 
were bivouacked on the plain amidst a tremendous thunder-storm, 
when the enemy, who calculated on attacking them at advantage in 
such weather, came down in force, drove the British piequets into 
the town, and was in momentary possession of six guns; this dashing 
affair was performed by the third regiment of French Hussars, but 
their triumph was very short lived, for they were charged by the 
10th, the guus recovered, aud the enemy driven out of the town. 
On the 22nd of December, the positions occupied by the belligerents 
were, Cartaxo as the he«d-quarters of Wellington, from whence he 
could easily fall back upon the strongly fortified lines of Torres 
Vedras, while those of Massena were first at Suntarem, but soon 
after at Torres Noves, Regnier being left at Santarem, Junot at 
Perues, Ney at Thomar, and Punhete and the reserve of cavalry at 
Ourem ; such were the situations occupied when the armies went 
into cautonments for the wintcr. The lines of Torres Vedras, which 





have since become so memorable, were constructed by Lieutenant 
Colonel | Fietcher, ‘assiated by Captain Chapman, both of the 
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engineers, They extended from Alhandra on the Tagus, to the 
north of Sigandro; the line as a crow would fly being twenty-six 
miles, but the defences occupied quite forty miles } 

Torres Vedras ia of itself an insignificant town, although of great 
antiquity, being held by the Romans, who called it “Turres 
Veteres,”’ or the Old Towers, it is situate*on the Oporto road from 
Lisbon, and is about twenty-two miles from the latter. It stands in a 
valley, but has some very importaut heights in its vicinity, particularly 
a conical hill, which commands the town; and the ruins of an old 
tower, from wheuce it derives its name. The first lines consisted of 
thirty-two works, mounting one hundred pieces of cannon, and ten 
thousand infantry. The second was defended by sixty-five works, one 
hundred pieces of artillery, and fifteen thousand infantry ; the rest of 
the army was engaged in keeping up the communication between the 
lines and the reserve. The whole defences consisted of one hundred. 
and seven fortified places, mounting four ‘hundred and forty-four 
cannon of all calibres, and twenty-eight thousand four hundred and 
ninety infantry! Lieutenant General Hill commanded on the right, 
with his head-quarters at Alhandra, Major General Picton was in 
command on the left, having his head-quarters in the town of Torres 
Vedras. The centre of the first line of defences extended from the 
heights of Sombral de Monte Agrago to Torres Vedras; in the 
former Marshal Beresford had his head-quarters, while those of 
Lord Wellington were at Pero Negro. In the rear of the first line, 
and eight miles from it, was the second line, nearly parallel to it; 
this extended from behind Alverca to Bucellas, along the Serras to 
the little river of Saint Lorenzo. The whole coast from Vimiero to 
the north of the Tagus, was stutded with redoubts mounting heavy 
artillery. The right on the Tagus was flanked by the armed boats 
of the British squadron, Mines were ready for springing in many 
places.—In fact, it may be said, that the whole country was one vast 
fortification, having about eighty thousand men well armed, and 
plenty of provisions, with the sea open to them for supplies and 
reinforcements | 

Massena, who remained before these formidable lines almost 
inactive for more than a month, there being nothing more than 
slight skirmishes between the picquets of the hostile forces, began to 
find his ranks thinning by sickness and desertion ; the misery which 
his army experienced from the want of provisions was dreadful, abd 
his only hope of success was by forming » junction with the corps 
under Soult, as, without reinforcements, he must retreat from 
Portugal altogtther. The situation of Soult at this time being too 
distant to accomplish this easily, he, Massena, adopted the wiser 
course of breaking up his bivouac before the British lines; this he 
did on the night of the 14th of November, 1810, and went into 
cantonments at Santarem, and the other places we have before 
enumerated. fag 
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GLRGE OF CADIZ.—BATTLE OF RAROBSA.—IIKASTERS OF THR YRENCH ARMY.—FUENTES 
D'HONORE.— BATTLE OF ALBUKRA.—BIKGY, OF CIUDAD RODIGGO,— RTORMING OF RADAIOZ.~ + 
EXCUSILE OF TIE RNOLISH TROOPE—BATILE OF BALAMANCA—ENTUY INTO MADRID. — 


AEJOICINGS IN ENGLAND. 
we¥ Rr, siege of Cadiz, by the French under 
Victor, was continued during the spring 

and summer of this year. The enemy’s 
forces, which occupied the shore of the 
bay, had strongly fortified their own 

“'@ positions for the purpose of anuoying 
} . the shipping and the town, the isle being 
a tov formidable to make any attempt 
“4 there with the slightest chance of 

- e = suecess; the presence of the British 
troops and the forces under Alburquerque effectually kept him at bay 
in #hat quarter. Fort Mata.orda, thercfure, was the ouly point 
from which the enemy cculd injure the town (this fort is opposite 
the tongue of land which conuects the isle of Leon with the city of 
Cadiz); but this they could only reach with the largest sized mortars. 
This fort had been dismantled just previous to the enemy’s approach, 
but it was very obvious thant le was desirous to possesa it. Some 
works, hastily constructed, were raised, and it was gallantly held by 
ecme British soldiera and seamen, under Captain Maclean, for nearly 
two months, and then abandoned only when it became a heap of 
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ruins, A very strong line of defence was thrown ap by the direction 
of Sir Thomas Graham, who had arrived from England to take the 
command; these works extended from the sea on the right, to 
Caraccas on the left. ‘The enemy, having found his field artillery 
meflicicnt, fished up some of the guns from the sunken vessels which 
were wrecked on the coast after the sea fight of Trafalgar, and he 
was so far successful in this, that he was able to mount a battery 
with the recovered guns, . 
His efforts, however, were not vigorously pressed, because the 
strength of the position precluded all hope of successful operations, 
and he was too well pleased with his presept quarters to desire a 
change. He had fortified Puerta Real, Santa Maria, formed 
intrenched camps, and added much to the strength of the Trocadero, 
from which latter he was able to bombard the city. They had too s 
god-send in more than forty sail of merchantmen, besides three line 
of battle ships being driven on shore in a tremendous tempest, which 
lasted four days; they set fire to the ships, but the greater portiun of 
their cargoes fell into the enemy’s hands, and increased in no smail 
degree his already weil-st magazines. “It was during this 
tempest,” says one of the unhappy captives,* “that the French and 
Swiss on board of the prison ships could not receive their supplies of 
provisions and water from the shore; the signals of distress were 
wholly disregarded by the Spanish authorities; and, if the British 
Admiral bad not generously sent his boats to their relief, very many 
more of these miserable men than actually perished must have fallen 
victims, the Spanish authorities being too cowardly, or actuated by 
worse motives, to encounter the war of elements for their starved 
and dying prisoners.” In the case of these prisoners, Southey 
remarks, “the Spaniards had cast off all compassion, and the obduracy 
of the national character was fully manifested towards them, the 
negligence of the government being hardly less criminal than the 
avarice and brutality of those whom it employed. Admiral Pick- 
more, perceiving with how little care the pontoons were secured, 
proposed to the Spanish Admiral that chains should be used as 
bridles to their cables; application was made to the admiral in 
command at the Caraccas; they were promised from time to time, 
but never sent; und, as the Lritish commander had foreseen, the 
prisoners in the Castilla, nearly seven hundred in number, ant 
mostly officers, cut the cable one night when wind and tide were in 
their favour, and hoisting a sail which they had made from their 
hammocks, ran for the opposite coast. English boats were presently 
sent after them, while it was doubted whether the vessel had not by 
accident parted‘from her anchor, but when they reached her it was 
impossible to board, the pontoon being light, her ports all down, no 
steps on the sides nor ropes over it, and the French prepared, not 


* M. L. Chapius, in bis “Relation du Sejour des Prisonniers de Guerre F is et 
Suissea sur le Ponto las Castille dane la Baie de Cadiz.” PENG Grp ee 
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ouly with masketry but with cannon ball, of twenty-four and thirty. 
six pounders, which had been used for ballast in the vessel; two 
huudred men were stationed to throw these by hand, and the bosts 








were presently disaiiled when such nuss.les were showered upon thom. 
Fort Puntales, und the gun and mortar boats, opened their fire upon 
the pontoon ; the vessel was bornt, hut the fugitives, with little loss, 
effected their escape.” 

Five thousand French prisoners had been sent to the islands of 
Minorca and Majorca; at the former their presence was tolerated, 
bat the latter was a scene of a fmgitful tragedy. “Some fugitives 
landed at Palma, from those parts of the south which had lately 
fallen under the French yoke; they brought horrible tales concerning 
the invasion of Andalusia, and the conduct of the iuvaders; and the 
people, excited by these horrors, cried out for vengeance upon the 
A orate Troops were called ont to protect these unfortunate men, 

ut the soldiers would not act against their countrymen, and when 
the commander, General Reding, xs the only means of saving the 
Prisoners, consented that they should be sent to the desert island of 
Cabrera, many were butchered in his presence in spite of his 
entreaties and exertions, and many thrown into the sea before the 
embarkation could be effected ; nor could it have been accomplished if 
the aoldiers had not at length been provoked to fire upon the mob. 
Five thousand at first, and afterwards half as many more, were 
landed at Cabrera, a rocky island about fifteen miles in circumference, 
with ne other inhabitants than a handful of soldiers who were 
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stationed there to prevent the Barbary corsairs from making it a 
place of rendezvous. A few tents were provided for the euperior 
officers, but the remainder were left to shelter themselves as they 
could 

There was but one spring in the island, and in summer this was 
dry; they discovered some old wells which had been filled up, and 
which, when cleared, yielded bad water, and very little of it. The 
supplies from Palma were sent so irregularly, sometimes owing to 
the weather, but far, far more frequently to inhuman negligence, 
that scores and hundreds of these miserable creatures died of hunger 
and thirst; many were in a state of complete nakedness, when, in 
mere humanity, clothing was sent them by the British commander 
in the Mediterranean ; and at other times, they were kept alive by 
barrels of biscuit and of meat, which the English ships threw over- 
board, for them to be cast on shore. But in the third year of their 
abode, the captain of a Spanish frigate, whose name ought to have 
been recorded, remonstrated so effectually upon the manner of their 
treatment, that from that time they were regularly supplied with 
food. He gave them potatoes, and cabbage, und tobacco seed, from 
which they raised sufficient for their consumption, and by perseve- 
ring labour, without any other tools than a single knife, broke six 
feet into a rock, on the surface of which there was appearance 
enough of moisture to excite their hopes. They obtained a supply of 
water, 

Some of ¢hem used the skulls of their own dend, for want of 
vessels to contain it! and others, with no such excuse of necessity, 
manufactured buttons from the bones! About one thousand five 
hundred entered the Spanish service, rather than eudure a banish- 
ment to which no end could be foreseen ; and some five hundred of 
them, chiefly officers, were, in compassion, removed to England. 
At the end of the war not more than two thousand remained in 
Cabrera, nearly half of those who had landed there having sunk 
under their sufferings! The Spaniards departed from the straight 
path of probity when they broke the terms of capitulation, which 
had been,granted at Baylen. They committed that breach of faith 
in deference of popular outery (!) and to the sophistry of one who 
soon proved himself a traitor; the most odious of all those men, 
whom the revolution either found wicked, or made so; and in the 
subsequent treatment of the prisoners, humanity was as little 
regarded, as honour had been in detaining them. 

Many and grievous were the errors which the Spaniards committed 
in the course of the war, but this is the only part of its history, 
which will be remembered for them as a national reproach, On the 
other hand, the French had ae yet abated nothing of that insolent 
cruelty with which they began the contest, supposing that they 
should intimidate the Spanish nation. Soult, who had recommended. 
that all the commanding officers employed in Spain should be 
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(impossible!) incapable of any feeling by which they might even 
possibly be moved to compunction—issued at this time an edict not 
Jess extraordinary than Kellerman’s. After various enactments, 
some of which were as impracticable as they were rigorous, imposing 
penalties upon the inhabitants of those districts in which the patriotic 
parties should commit any crimes, as this Frenchman was pleased 
to denominate their hostility against the invaders of their country, 
he pronounced that “there was no Spanish army except that of his 
Catholic majesty, King Joseph Napoleon ; all parties therefore which 
existed in the provinces, whatever might be their number, and 
whoever might be their commander, should be treated as _banditti, 
who had no other object than robbery and murder, and all the 
individuats of such parties who might be taken in arms, should be 
immediately condemned and shot, and their bodies exposed along 
the highways.” When the regency found that this decree was 
actually carried into effect, they reprinted it with a counter decree 
by its side in French and Spanish, declaring anew “that every 
Spaniard capable of bearing arms was in these times a soldier; 
that for every one who should be murdered by the French in 
consegnence of the edict of the ferocious Soult, who called himself 
Duke of Dalmatia, the three first Frenchmen taken in arms should 
infailibly be hanged; three for every house which the enemy vurnt 
in their devastating system, and three for every person who should 
perish in the fire.’ Soult himself they declared unworthy the 
protection of the law of nations, while his decree remained 
unrepealed. 

They gave orders that if he were taken he should be punished as 
a robber, and they took measures for circulating both decrees 
throughout Europe, to the end that all persons might he informed of. 
the atrocious conduct of these enemies of the human race, and that 
those inhabitants of the countries in alliance with France, or more 
truly which were enslaved by her, who were so unhappy as to have 
children, or kinsmen, or friends serving in the French army in 
Spain, might see the fate prepared for them by the barbarity of a 
monster, who thought by such means to subdue a free and noble 
nation. 

Such were still the ferocious characteristics of this contest, carried 
on with these horrible personal hatreds of two of the belligerents ;— 
turn we now to actions which at least preserved some of the old 
humanities of war. 

The year 1811 began most inauspiciously for the Spanish cause. 
On the 2ud of January, General Suchet took possession of Tortosa 
after a very brief siege and weak defence; so weak indeed, that it 
occasioned much surprise, and an act of treachery was more than 


suaperted to have been committed. 

m the 23rd of the same month, Soult made himself master of 

Olivensa; and on the same day died the Marquis de la Romana. 
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This gentleman was one of the few able and honest Spanish 
commanders; and his less at this period was deeply felt and 
unfeignedly deplored. He was scarcely cold, when the army which 
he had commanded with credit and success, being detached upon a 
particular service, under Mendizubel, was totally defeated by Soult, 
near the river Geborah, 

While the principal armies remained in the state of comparative 
inaction we have described, the one in their lines of Torres Vedras, 
and the other at Santarem, and its immediate neighbourhood, some 
brilliant little actions took place in other parts of Portugal, highly 
deserving of record in our pages. 

In the neighbourhood of Guarda the enemy had long been busy 
in plundering whatever they could lay their hands on, and having 
detached two thousand five hundred to Belmonte, they sucked and 
destroyed all the small places around it. 

They at the same time sent word to Covilhaens, a considerable 
village, and a post of some importance, that it was their intention to 
establish their head-quarters theve, and that they would put to death 
all those who fied. In order to attempt to counteract their intention, 
and to save the principal place in that part of the country, Lieutenant 
Colonel Grant, then holding a commission in the Portuguese service, 
marched from Sardao on the night of the 8th of February, with only 
four hundred of the Ordenanza, and a six-pounder, and arrived at 
Covilhaens early on the following morning. Here he remained until 
the 12th, when at eight o’clock in the morning, one thousand tive 
hundred of the enemy came from Belmonte in two columns, and 
attempted the place. Colonel Grant having stationed his little band 
to the best advantage he could, permitted the assailants to approach 
to the range of grape shot, when he opened a tire upon them from 
his single gun, and in ten minutes they were thrown into confusion, 
and retreated in disorder, but still facing at times, and manceuvering 
in front, whilst two companies of Ordenanza anpoyed them in flank 
and rear with such success, that at two o’clock they retired to their 
old quarters at Belmonte. 

The enemy returned, however, in greater force, with some pieces 
of artillery, and Grant was obliged to retreat in his turn. 

While Sir William Erskine was at Marmaleira, the enemy had 
for some time been in the habit of making a strong patrole almost 
every night up to Arruda; in consequence of which Sir William 
detached Cornet Strenuwitz of the Hussars, with thirty of the 16th 
light dragoons, and some hussars, to place himself in the vicinity of 
Ferragons, in order to cut off this patrole, if it should appear; and. 
dikewise to watgh the motions of the enemy, who were reported to be 
on the eve of making some considerable movements, 

The enemy not appearing on the nights of the 19th and 20th a2 
was expected, on the evening of the latter day Cornet Strenuwits, 
not having forage enough to enable him to remain any longer, sent 
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a small party up to the enemy’s picquet at Alcanhede, to invite them 
out, which had the desired effect, the enemy following this patrole 
with an officer and twenty infantry, and the same number of 
dragoons ; who were led by the patrole within reach of the ambuscade, 
where the cornet with his party fell upon them. Immediately the 
officer, with the whole of his infautry, were taken or killed, three 
dragoons were likewise taken, and several cut down; whilst the 
remainder, by dispersing, escaped being made prisoners. 

Seventeen prisoners were taken, aud the English had only one 
horse wounded. The wounded officer was aide-de-camp to General 
Clauzel. This little affair is only noticed because the French officer 
and his troops were themselves placed in ambuscade, but were thus 
outwitted. 

Au expedition was now determined upon by the Spanish govern- 
ment, and Sir Thomas Graham consented to leave Cadiz and 
personally superintend it ; and as it led to the battle of Barossa, we 
shall describe it in detail. The objects of the expedition were, to 
proceed by the straits of Gibraltar, with a view to force a landing 
between Cape Trafalgar and Cape de Plata, at Turiffa, or at Algeziras, 
in case of failure at the two former places. 

Three thousand British troops, including cavalry, and seven thon- 
sand Spanish, were embarked from the bay of Cadiz, on board 
British and Spanish men of war and transports, on the 20th of 
February, waiting for a favourable breeze. 

Géneral La Penas was the commander-in-chief of the expedition, and 
his object was to unite the British forces at San Roque with his own 
army, in order to make a combined attack on the rear of the enemy’s 
lines at Cadiz; and the British fleet, under the command of Sir 
Richard Kent, was to assist the operations. 

On the 21st, the weather being favourable, the British part of the 
expedition sailed, and it being found that a landing could not be 
effected at Cape ‘lyafalgar, or immediately at Tariffa, the vessels 
proceeded on the western side of Gibraltar to Algeziras, where the 
troops landed. The little army marched immediately for Tariffa, 
but as the roads were bad they made but small progress. On the 
27th the Spanish reached the same point, and on the 28th the 
combined armies were in full march from Tariffa towards Barbati, 
and at the same time preparations were made by the fleet and 
garrison of Cadiz to menace the Trocadero, and other points of the 
French lines, as might be deemed necessary to favour the operations 
of the Tariffa expedition. 

On the Ist of March the General Zayas pushed acroas the river 
San Petri, near the coast; a strong body of Spanish, troops threw 4 
bridge scross the river, and formed a iéte-du-pont. This was, 
however, a post of too much importance for the enemy to leave 
unmolested, and accordingly they attacked it with vigour on the 
nights of the 3rd and 4th, where, though the assailants were 
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ultimately repulsed, yet it was done at very great loas to the 
Spaniards; but the weather proving most tempestuous, and further 
co-operation of this force with that of Sir Thomas Graham was 
rendered impossible. The latter broke up from their camp uear 
Vegar, and arrived on the 5th on the low ridge of Barossa, about four 
miles to the southward of the river San Petri. These heights 
extend inland about a mile and a half, continuing on the north the 
extensive healthy plain of Chiclana. A great: pine forest skirts the 
plain and circles round the height at some distance, terminating 
down towards San Petri; the intermediate space between the north 
side of the height and the forest being uneven and broker. A well- 
conducted and successful attack on the rear of the enemy’s lines, 
near San Petri, by the vanguard of the Spanish army, under 
Brigadier Genera! Ladrizable, having opened the communications of 
the army with the Isle de Leon. 

General Graham received directions from the Spanish General La 
Penas, to move down from the position of Barossa, to that of the 
Torre de Bermesa, about half-way to the San Petri river, for the 
purpose of securing a communication with that river, over which a 
bridge had lately been constructed. This latter position placed the 
British troops on a narrow wooded ridge; the right on the sea cliff, 
the left falling down to the Almanza creek, on the edge of the 
marsh a hard sandy beach, giving an easy communication between 
the western points of the two positions, 

General Graham having halted his division on the eastern slope 
of the Barossa height, he marched about noon towards the Bermesa, 
cavalry patroles having previously been sent towards Chiclana 
without meeting with the enemy, but on the march he received 
intelligence that a large French force had appeared on the plain, 
and was then advancing towards the heights of Barossa. 

The general considering that pcsition as the key of San Petri, 
immediately countermarched, in order to support the troops left for 
its defence, and the order was obeyed by his gallant few, with such 
alacrity that he could not help regarding it as a favourable omen. 
In such difficult and intricate ground, it was impossible to preserve’ 
order in his columns of march, and indeed he afterwards admitted in 
his despatches, that there never was time for restoring it entirely, 
for before he could get his detachment quite disentangled from the 
wood, the troops on the Barossa hill were seen returning from it, 
whilst the left wing of the enemy was rapidly ascending, and at the 
same time his right wing stood on the plain on the edge of the wood 
within cannon’ shot. With the utmost coolness and precision, 
General Graham reflected that a retreat, in the face of such an 
enemy already within the reach of an communication by the sea 
beach, must have involved the whole allied army in all the danger 
of being attacked during the unavoidable confusion of the different 
corps arriving on the narrow ridge of the Bermesa nearly at the 
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same time; therefore, trusting to the known heroism of British 
troops, regardiess of the numbers and positions of the enemy, he 
determined with rapid judgment on an immediate attack. 

Major Duncan, of the artillery, soon opened a powerful battery 
of ten guns in the centre. Brigadier General Dilkes, with the 
brigade of guards, Lieutenant Colonel Brown's flank battslion, 
Lieutenant Colonel Norcott’s two companies of the 2nd rifies, and 
Major Acheson, with a part of the 67th foot, formed on the right. 

Colonel Wheatley’s brigade, with three companies of the Cold- 
stream guards under Lieutenant Colonel Jackson, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Barnard’s flank battalion, formed on the left. As soon as 
the infantry was thus hastily put together, the guns advanced to a 
more favourable position, and kept up a most destructive fire. The 
right wing proceeded to the attack of General Rufin’s division on the 
hill, while Barnard’s corps and Bushe’s detachment of the 20th 
Portuguese were warmly engaged with the enemy’s tirailleurs on the 
eft. General Laval’s division of the French army, notwithstanding 
the havoc made by the British artillery, continued to advance in 
very imposing masses, opening his fire of musketry, and was not 
checked until the British left wing advanced firing, when a most 
determined charge by three companies of the guards and the 87th 
regiment, supported by all the remainder of the wing, decided the 
defeat of General Laval and his division of the French army. This 
gallant charge is thus described by an officer on the spot. “The 
scene of this charge will ever be distressing tu my feelings; the 
French waited until we came within about twenty paces of them 
before they broke, and as they were in column when they did, they 
could not get away; it was therefore a scene of most dreadful 
carnage, They appeared so frightened and confounded, that they 
made, whilst we were amongst them, about a quarter of an hour, 
little or no opposition. 

“‘ We should have taken or destroyed the whole 8th regiment, but 
at this moment the 47th French regiment advanced, and General 
Graham, who was during the above action in the middle of it, 
pointed them out, and begged Major Gongh would call off his men. 
I wilt not say all, as we were in the midst of the French. With the 
greatest difficulty, by almost cutting them down, the right wing 
collected, with which we charged the 47th ; but after firmg until we 
came within about fifty paces of them, they, for us fortunately, broke 
and fled; for had they done their duty, fatigued and jaded as our 
men were at this moment, they must have cut us to pieces. We 
were therefore, after they broke, unable to follow them, but took the 
howitzer attached to them.” 

The eagle of the 8th regiment of Frevch light infantry, which 
upon this occasion suffered severely, and the howitzer before 
mentioned, were the reward of this charge. Nothing could stop the 
impetuosity of those gallant fellows of the 28th and 67th, who, rushing 
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op, soon obliged a reserve, formed beyond the narrow valley across 
which the enemy was closely pursued, to share the same fate, they 
being routed by a second charge. 

Nor was the right wing of the British less successful. On that 
side the enemy, confident of success, met General Dilkes on the 
ascent of the hill, and the contest was sanguinary; but the 
undaunted perseverance of the brigade of guards, of Brown’s 
battalion, and Norcott’s and Acheson’s detachment, overcame every 
obstacle, and General Rufin’s division was driven from the heights 
in confusion, leaving two pieces of cannon. 

Thus, in lesa than an hour and a half from the commencement of 
the action, the enemy was 1n full retreat. The retiring divisions 
indeed met, halted, and seemed inclined to form, but a new and 
more advanced position of the British artillery soon dispersed them. 
At this crisis the exhausted state of the troops made pursuit im- 
possible. In the mean time a position was taken on the eastern side 
of the hill, and the small British force was soon after strengthened 
on its right by a return of the two Spanish battalions that had been 
attached before to the division, but which had been left on the hill 
and ordered to retire. 

These two battalions, Walloon Guards and Ciudad Real, had 
made every effort to come back in time, as soon as they knew of the 
action having taken place. During this dashing business, the 
enemy’s line was extended much further than General Graham could 
distinguish, and a large corps, both of infantry and cavalry, had 
attempted to turn the Barosa height by the sea, but these were 
completely kept in check by General Whittingham with only three 
squadrons of cavalry, and at the same timie one squadron of the 2nd 
Hussars and German Legion, directed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Ponsonby, joined in sufficient time to make a most brilliant and 
successful charge against a squadron of French dragoons, which was 
entirely routed. In this brilliant action the fire was hotter than 
ever remembered by the oldest soldier; scarcely an officer escaping 
without some mark of shot—Qeneral Graham was himself pierced 
in the coat in two places; many of the Colonels had their horses 
wounded, and Colonel Colquit, of the guards, was shot through the 
sleeve of his coat by a musket ball, and a cannon shot literally 
touched his saddle while he was in the act of dismounting to pass a 
ravine. 

At the close of the action it was ascertained that an eagle, and 
six pieces of cannon were taken, and that the general of division, Rufin, 
and the general of brigade, Rousseau, a chief of the staff, an aide- 
de-camp of Victor, a colonel and many officers were killed, wounded 
or taken, besides a vast number of soldiers. But this victory cost 
our army dear—two captains, five subalterns, and one hundred and 
ninety-five rank and file killed; and the wounded was also very 
great, viz. five lieutenant colonels, une major, foorteen canta 
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twenty-six lieutenants, eight ensigns, and nine hundred and eighty- 
five serjeants rank and file. : 

“ Qur fellows had marched twenty-two miles that day,” says an 
officer who partook of the dangers of this well-fought field, “and 
were just taking refreshments when a peusant came to General 
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Graham, and told him the French were coming round a wood to 
aurprise him; on which General Graham formed his little army with 
admirable precision. When the enemy appeared in sight, General 
Graham rode up in front of the guards, 87th regiment, German 
legion, and Portuguese cavalry; ahd, waving his hat, exclaimed, 
«Now my lads, there they are, spare your powder, but give them 
steel enough ;’ on which the whole column gave three cheers, and as 
the French neared them, gave their volley, and made so animated a 
charge that in an hour the enemy were put hors de combat, and with 
the prompt assistance of the rifle corps, and other British regiments, 
dispersed in all directions.” 

Having marched some hours on the Barossa heights after the 
action, without being able to procure any supply for the exhausted 
troops (the commissariat mules haviug been dispersed upon the 
enemy’s first attack upon the hill), General Graham was at length 
obliged to withdraw the greater part of his division into the Isle de 
Leon, but leaving Major Ross with a detachment of the 95th to 
Prteerre the post, thus doing away every surmise of this retrograde 
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Movement being a retreat—which in point of fact it was not; for 
the communication with Cadiz was entirely open. 

* In this battle it was admitted that the Portuguese who were 
attached to the British troops behaved remarkably well, and that the 
portion also of the Spanish forces which came out of the Isle de 
‘Leon, and established the communicatiun across the river San Petri, 
also proved themselves worthy of the contidence reposed in them, 
but the conduct of the main body of the Spanish army, under 
General La Pena, the commander-in-chief, was, to say the best, of a 
very extraordinary description. 

Aware, as La Pena must have been, of the immediate presence of 
a large French force, it is difficult to account for his directing 
General Graham to quit the heights of Barosa, without posting there 
a sufficient Spanish force to occupy them afterwards, and thus to 
cover General Graham’s march to Bermesa. 

A few Spaniards were indeed left on the heights, but La Pena, 
even when he must have known of the advauce of the enemy, seems 
to have adopted no means whatever for their support, or for the 
preservation of the post. Nay, he even allowed this large hody of 
troops to stand quiet and distant spectators of Barossa’s ight, even 
though the assailants were the common enemy! It is even more 
eensurable, that after the French too were routed, and when their 
defeat and consequent slaughter might have been rendered much 
more complete, by an immediate and close pursuit, still the Spanish 
commander never offered to put his troops in motion for that 
purpose! 

This dilatory and strange conduct, to apply no harsher term to it, 
naturally excited the strongest indignation, and gave rise to great 
complaints on the part of the British army. 

But the Spanish commander-in-chief not only endeavoured to 
exculpate himself, but had the daring effrontery to throw blame 
upon General Graham, for disobeying orders! and this, too, in the 
face of its being notorious, that had General Graham strictly obeyed 
the ordera of this imbecile, aud proceeded on his ronte to Bermesa, 
on the approach of the French he must have had his gallant little 
army cut to pieces ! 

To the just complaints of the British some attention seemed at 
first to have been paid by the Cortes, who professed a readiness to 
punish General La Pena if guilty, and even went through the show 
of ordering him to be put under arrest; but this was a mere farce: 
though brought to trial, he was instantly acquitted before the case 
was well explained, and employed again a few monthe afterwards! 
Had this disgraceful matter rested here, General Graham’s reputation 
was such as to bid defiance to any censure being deserved by him ; 
put the Spanish commander-in-chief, General La Pena, after his 
mock trial, thought proper to publish his “ Justification,” as be 
called it, in which he not orly made the “worse appear the better 
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reason,” by the convenient method of misrepresenting facta, but 
induiged in such unjust and untrue observations upon General 
Graham’s conduct, as to render it imperative upon that high~ 
minded soldier, to make him retract them at the sword’s 
joint. : 

e Early in the year 1811, Lord Wellington was aware that Massena 
had received reinforcements of fifteen thousand men, and from the 
desertion from the enemy being much less frequent than formerly, 
there was good reason to believe that he had been plentifully supplied 
with provisions ; yet, as the increrse of numbers would of necessity 
in the end increase their wants, and as, from the enmity of the 
population, they could only draw their supplies trom a great distance, 
Lord Wellington judged correctly, when he calculated that this 
augmentation of their force would cause an earlier retreat. 

Accordingly the French began to retire on the night of the 5th of 
March, and Lord Wellington on the following day put his whole 
army in motion to follow them from Santarem, which the enemy 
had so long occupied. An eye witness * thus describes that city 
after the enemy’s retreat. ‘I have been for some weeks in view of 
Santarem, and saw at last with pleasure some symptoms of the 
French abandoning it. Their first act was setting fire to one of the 
principal convents in the upper town, and part of the lower town ; 
the volume of smoke was immense for three days. On the fourth 
morning some information to depend on reached us, and the bugle 
of attack roused us from our pillows. The haze of the morning 
clearing up, we could easily perceive the out sentinels were men of 
straw, and proved quite passive. In fact, a better managed retreat 
was never executed. iNot a vestige of a dollar’s worth remained. 
Being at the outposts with the 11th dragoons and the Ist royals, L 
entered with them, and threc miserable deserters, who had hid 
themselves, with one too ill to remove, were the only enemies to be 
found. Such a scene of horror, misery, and desolation, scarce ever 
saluted the eye of man. Smoking ruius, the accumulated filth of 
months, horses and human bodies putrefied to suffocation, nearly 
caused to many a voting. The houses had scarcely a vestige of 
wood—doors, windows, ceilings, roofs, burnt; and where the sick 
had expired, there left to decay! The number thus left was great. 
Every church demolished, the tombs opened for searching after 
hidden plate, every altar-piece universally destroyed, and the 
effluvia 80 offensive so to defy describing. + 

“In some gardens, the miserable heads, undecayed, stuck up like 
scarecrows ; in some wells, a body floating. 

“ Down a precipice to which we were invited by prospect to look, 
the human and animal carcases, mingled in dung, repulsed our 
senses, and shudderingly vibrated the soul at the savage, horrible, 
@isholical acts of a French army. Greater spirits, better discipline, 

is “ * Journal of an Officer. . 
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and more order, never attended an army than this. But to see the 
country, is to weep for the horrors of war. Such horrid excess I 
uever saw before. Every town, village, or cottage destroyed. The 








growing nursery and the wild grove, each havocked for destruction’s 
sake. The pot that refined the oil, broken ; the wiue-press burnt, 
for burning’s sake; the grape vines destroyed as noxious weeds; the 
furniture unburnt thrown from the windows, and with carriages, &c. 
made a bonfire of; the large libraries strewed over the land in 
reronants of paper; the noble couvent in ashes, and the poor, 
unhappy, aged inhabitants, unable to flee, hung around as ornament~- 
ing the walls, ten or twelve in a place ! 

“To bear the semblance of a female was to be tortured; to be an 
infant, to be a sacrifice. When the British army entered Santarem, 
they observed a French sentence written on the walls, implying that 
‘© good soldier ought to have the heart of a lion, the strength of a 
horse, the appetite of a mouse, and the humanity of a brute.’” 

There ig a circumstance alluded to in this “ Journal of an officer,” 
so revoltingly horrible, that we cannot quote it; the veil of delicacy 
must not be raised to display the horrid features of human 
depravity. 

‘The first movement of the enemy indicated a desire to concentrate 
his forces at Thomar; the British were therefore on the alert to 
impede him, but he continued his march upon the river. Monde; 
having left a corps on the road to Espinhal, Loison’s division on the 
road’ to Anciao; and the rest of the army towards Pombal; and 
subsequently he made an attempt to hold possesaion of the ancient 
castle of Pombal. Here* “the British cavalry made many fine 

* History of the War in Spain and Portugal from 1807 to 2614, by General Sarresia, 
London, 2815, 
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charges; the infantry could not arrive in time to attack the enemy 
before night, and the French availed themselves of this circumstance 
to continue their march. On the 11th Massena took up a position 
on the heights of Redinha, where he was attacked the next day by 
the English army. Being hard pushed on his front, and turned on 
his left, the French General ordered his advanced guard, which 
suffered much on the passage of the Redinha, to fall back, and at 
night he marched by Condexa to Ponte de Murcella. As he wished 
to give his train necessary time to leave the road ungbstructed, 
Massena took a strong position on the right bank of the river 
Ceira, leaving but an advanced guard on the left near Toz d’Aronce. 

This village, which was occup'ed by the French, was assaulted by 
the British, and several times taken and retaken. In the night 
‘Massena continued his retreat, after having destroyed the bridge on 
the Ceira. The engagement, which took place on the 15th, was very 
sharp, and Lord Wellington would have most probably succeeded in 
forcing the enemy to a general battle, had not his march been 
retarded by a thick fog, which lasted all the morning. The loss of 
the English in this affair was about four hundred, killed and 
wounded. The French acknowledge only two hundred men, hors de 
combat, whilst the dead bodies left on the field of battle exceeded 
that number. Their loss must have amounted to eight hundred.” 

The result of these spirited and well-timed operations was the 
saving of Coimbra and Upper Beira from their hostile ravages, while 
at the same time a communication was opened and the enemy 
obliged to retreat. For this latter, the whole country afforded many 
advantageous positions, of which the French showed that they knew 
how to avail themselves; but they were obliged to retreat in one 
solid mass, covering their rear in every march by the operations of a 
strong rear-guard, in the various good positions they might fall in 
with, and so great were the inconveniences and difficulties connected 
with this mode of retreat, that before they quitted their position, 
they were obliged to destroy a part of their cannon and ammunition, 
and afterwards to blow up much which their horses could not carry 
away. 

Lord Wellington said, “that they had no provisions, except what 
they had plundered on the spot, or having plundered, what the 
soldiers carried on their backs, and some live cattle.” He added, 
“that their condact throughout the retreat was marked by a barbarity 
seldom equalled and never surpassed. Even in the towns of Torres 
Novas, Thomar, &c., in which the head quarters of some of the corps 
had been for four months, and in which the inhabitants had been 
induced by promises of good treatment to remain, these poor people 
were yet plundered, and many of their houses destroyed, on the firat 
night of the enemy withdrawing from their position; after which 
they barned every town through which they passed. Even the 
convent of Alcobacga was burnt by orders from head quarters; the 
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bishop’s palace and the whole town of Leyria, in which General 
Drouet had had his head quarters, shared the same fate, and there 
was not an inhabitant of the country of any class or description who 
had dealings or communication with the French army, without 
having reason to complain of their treatment.” Pa 

“This is the mode,” adds his lordship, “in which the promises 
have been performed, and the assurances have been fulfilled, which 
were held out in the proclamation of the French commander-in-chief, 
in which he told the inhabitants of Portugal, that he was not come to 
make war upon them, but with a powerful army of one hundred and 
ten thousand men to drive the English into the sea, It is to be 
hoped,” he continues, ‘that the example of what has occurred in 
this country, will teach the people of Portugal, and other nations, 
what value they ought to place on such promises and assurances, 
and that there is no security for life, or for any thing that renders 
life valuable, excepting decided resistance to the enemy.” 

The British forces still continued in advance, and of harassing the 
enemy upon every occasion, but were uot sufficiently strong to 
attempt any general attack. It was justly observed, that in a 
country thus plundered by a retreating army, the pursuers must 
inevitably meet with considerable difficulties, and although Lord 
Wellington found that the enemy retreated with great celerity from 
Moita, and continued the pursuit with the cavalry and light 
infantry ; yet he was induced to halt the remainder of the army, 
till the supplies which had been sent round from the Tagus to the 
Mondego could’arrive. In fact this halt was the morenecessary, a8 
nothing could be found in the country, and every day’s march did 
but increase the distance from their magazines on the Tagus. 

Thus the cavalry and light troops continued to annoy the enemy’s 
rear, and a number of prisoners were taken; whilst the detached 
corps of the army and the Spanish forces were enabled to attack with 
success the various detachments of the French army. 

Sir William Beresford was also at this time particularly active, 
and having concentrated his force at Portalegre, early in April 
succeeded in” an attack of the enemy at Campo Mayor, under 
Mortier, and forced them to retire across the Guardiana, with 
considerable loss. 

“ After this action,” says one who was engaged in it, “a French 
captain of dragoons brought over a trumpet, demanding permission 
to search among the dead for his colonel. His regiment was a fine 
one, with bright brass helmets and black horse hair, exactly like what 
the old Romans are depicted with; many of us went out with him; 
it was truly a bloody scene, being almost all sabre wounds—the 
slain were almost all naked, the peasants having stripped them in 
the night. It was long before we could find the French colonel, for 
he was lying on his face, his naked body weltering in blood, and ss 
soon as.he was turned up, the officer knew him—he gave = mut of 
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scream, and sprung off his horse, dashed his helmet on the ground, 
knelt by the body, tock the bloody hand and kissed it many times 
im an agony of grief—it was an affecting and awful scene. 





“L suppose there were about six liandred uaked dead bodies lying 
on the ground ut one view. The Freuch colonel was killed by a 
corporal of the 13th: this corporal had killed one of his men, and he 
was so enraged that he sallied out himself, and attacked the 
corporal —who was well-mounted and a good swordsman, as was the 
colonel himself; both defended fur some time,—the corporal cut 
him twice across the face, his helmet came off at the second, when 
the corporal slew him, by a cut which nearly cleft his skull asunder, 
cutting in as dewp as the nose through the brain.” 

Early in April the enemy oveupied a position on the Upper Con, 
with his right at Rovina, with a detachment at the bridge of 
Ferrerias, aud his left at Sabugal. The right of the British was 
opposite Subugal, and the left at the bridge of Ferrerins, almost in 
contact with the enemy’s right wing. Iv this position the British 
eommander-in-chief determined on an attack upon the Freuch rear- 
guard, and to accouiplish this he ordered General Trant and Colonel 
Wilson, with the Portugaesc militia, to cross the Coa, helow 
Almeida, and to threaten the communication between that fortress, 
Cinmdad Rodrigo, and the main body of the enemy’s forces. The 
French rear guard were in a strong position, upon a height 
immediately above the bridge and town of Sabugal, and their jeft 
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extending along to Alfayates, to a height which commanded all the 
approaches to Sabugal, from the fords of the Coa above that town. 
It was intended to turn the left of this corps, and the light division 
and cavalry under Sir William Erskine and General Slade were to 
cross the Coa by two fords, while Picton was also to cross by a ford 
on his left, and the artillery hy the bridge of Sabugzsi, 

A brigade of the light division were the first that crossed the Coa, 
with two squadrons of cavalry, &c., and drove in the enemy’s 
picquets, but a dreadful storm of rain came on so suddenly that it 
rendered further progress impossible; as soon as the atmosphere 
cleared, the enemy advanced a strong column seems the light 
division, drove it back pon the 43rd regiment, who also fell back 
and took position behind a wall, from which post they repulsed the 
enemy and advanced a second time in pursuit, taking from them # 
howitzer. They were, however, again attacked by a fresh column 
with a body of cavalry, and again retired to their post, hein now 
joined by the other light brigade. 

With this increase of force they again advanced to the attack, but 
they were once more forced to take post in an enclosure upon the 
tup of the height, where they kept possession of the gun taken by 
the 40th, and where they again repulsed the enemy. 

But the French seemed determiued to get possession of the height 
at any sacrifice ; quickly renewed the attack which Colonel Beckwith 
and his men had so bravely defeated, but at this moment General 
Picton’? brigade, snpported by General Colville’s corps, opened a 
destructive fire upon the French advancing column, avd checked 
him. Now it was, also, that the head of General Dunlop’s column 
crossed the bridge of the Coa, aud ascended the heights uu the right 
of the enemy, and the cavalry at the same time appearing on the 
high ground, in the rear of their left, the whole force of the enemy 
immediately retired across the hills towards Ronda, leaving the 
howitzer, about two hundred killed on the ground, and six officers 
aud three hundred men prisoners. 

The enemy continued his retreat on the succeeding night and the 
following morning; on the 4th of April he left the kingdom of 
Portugal entirely free, except an ill-provided garrison at Almeida. 
A few days after he crossed the river Agueda, whilst the allies took 
up positions upon the Duas Casas, pushing their advanced guard as 
faredack as the banks of the Agueda. 

Great were the rejoicings by the Portuguese of all classes when 
their country was thus relieved of the presence of their bitter enemy, 
Lisbon was illuminated several nighta, and the regency sent highly 
complimentary addresses to Lord W@lington and Sir William 
Beresford. 

Massena had left three thousand men at Almeida, under General 
Brennier, but, as we before said, it was only provisioned for one 
mouth. Lord Wellington was content to biockade ae 
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inetead of investing it in regular order, feeling assured that it must 
fall as a matter of course, unless the enemy could throw in supplies, 
and which he had every reasonable expectation of preventing. 

He accordingly took his departure for Estremadura, influenced by 
desire to inspect personally the condition of the army under Sir 
William Beresford, and of deciding upon the means of carrying on 
effectively the siege of Badajoz.* Sir Brent Spencer was left in the 
chief command of the allied armies ad interim. After the affair at 
Campo Mayor, the army under Sir W. Beresford was quartered in 
the environs of Elvas, and waited for reinforcements to operate in 
the offensive on the left bank of the Guadiana. 

Early in April, (the 4th) General Beresford, effected the passage of 
that river, with scarcely any opposition; Marshal Soult contented 
himself with throwing supplies into Badajoz, and then withdrew the 
greater part of his forces towards Andalusia, 

“He committed the fault ¢ of leaving only five hundred men at 
Olivenza, when the extent of the place required at least three 
thousand. If he did not intend to keep this post, he ought to have 
blown up the fortifications, and sent the ordnance, stores, and troops 
to Badajoz. The English quickly availed themselves of this defect: 
General Cole invested the place on the 12th of April. Onthe 15th 
he opened his batteries, and the governor surrendered on the very 
same day. To facilitate this operation, General Beresford had 
marched to Lerena. On the 16th the cavalry of the allies defeated 
a French detachment, and took a great number of prisoners. 

On the 2nd of May the enemy’s forces under Massena, which 
tonsisted of three corps d’armée, and all the cavalry which he could 
eollect in Castile and Leon, crossed the Agueda, at Cuidad 
Rodrigo. 

The allied army had been cantoned along the banks of the Duas 
Casas, and on the sources of the Azava, the light division being at 
Gallegos, and Espega, the corps under Major General Campbell also 
in observation at the bridge of Alameda. The light division moved to 
join him; but as it was found that the enemy had secretly strength- 
ened his left wing, they were brought back again to Fuentes 
d@’Honore. As soon as the enemy had formed on the right of the 
Duas Casas, he attacked the village of Fuentes with a large force, 
but this position was gallantly defended until it was reinforced in 
succession, by the 70th, 79th, and 24th regiments, when Lieutenant 
Colonel Cadogan, at the head of the 7lat, charged the enemy so 
vigorously, that he drove him out of the village, of which he had 
momentary possession. At this time Lieutenant Colonel Williamson, 
who was in advance at the h@ad of the 79th, was severely wounded, 


© On the Lith of March Badajoz had surrendered to Marshal Soult, after 0 v 
jadajoz t, ery 
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and the command devolved upon Colonel Cameron. The battle 
continued until night, when the British troops remained in 
possession of the entire village. 

Lord Wellington judging that the 71st, 79th, and one battalion of 
the 24th, were sufficient to keep possession of the village, then with- 
drew the light infantry battalion, and the 83rd, for service in 
another part of the line of his position. On the 4th no engagement 
took place; Massena employed himself in reconnoitering the position 
of the allies, and Lord Wellington believing that he would endeavour 
to turn his right by crossing the Duas Casas, at Poco Velho, moved 
the division of Genera] Houston to that point, with orders to defend 
to the utmost the passage of the river. 

The expectations of his lordship were realized. Early on the 5th 
the enemy was observed to have made a general movement, and the 
corps of Junot, with all the cavalry, appeared in two columns on the 
opposite side of the valley of Duas Casas in front of Poco Velho. 
Lord Wellington in consequence sent the light division and the 
cavalry to the support of General Houston, and the first and third 
divisions also made a movement on their right. About seven o’clock 
the enemy drove in the advance guard of the British and took 
possession of the village of Poco Velho. The cavalry under General 
Montbrun having driven Don Julian Sanchez from Nava d’Aver, 
now executed a general charge, supported by infantry, and forced 
the British cavalry to retire in some confusion beyond the infantry, 
which opening fire succeeded in che@king the assailants, 

Though this attack was repulsed, the numerous cavalry of the 
enemy were observed to be collecting on the right flank, while large 
masses of infantry were forming infront. Under these circumstances 
Lord Wellington decided upon withdrawing his army to a more 
concentrated position, and giving up the communication by Sabugal. 





The 7th and light divisions, therefore, supported by the cavalry, 
were directed to retire, and a new alignment was taken up, extend- 
ing from the Duas Casas to the Turon, nearly at right angles with 
that in which the army had hitherto been formed. The seventh ai- 
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vison was posted on a height beyond Turon, which commanded 
the whole plain of Frenada, and the cavalry and light divisions 
were directed to form in reserve in rear of the left of the first 
division. 

‘This retrogressive movement was executed with the most per- 
fect regularity, though pressed by the enemy's cavalry, which, 
strongly supported by artillery, made repented charges on the 
retiring divisions. Their superiority in this description of force 
was too decided to admit of contest; but occasionally a few 
squadrons charged through the intervals of the squares, and suc- 
ceeded in checking for a moment the progress of the assailants. 
During this movement the Chasseurs Britaniques particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, 

They repulsed a furious charge, and, by a well directed fire, com- 
pelled the French cavalry to retire with considerable loss, The 
conduct of the horse artillery, commanded by Captain Bull, was 
also admirable. Nothing could exceed the skill and boldness with 
which it manceuvred: and, thus supported, the infantry accomplished 
its retrogression in unbroken order, and with a loss far inferior 
to that of the enemy. 

When the divisions reached their ground, the cavalry in passing 
through the intervals of the new alignment occasioned some 
confusion, and taking instant advantage of this circumstance 
General Montbrun ordered his whole cavalry to charge. In order to 
protect the retiring divisions, tht line of march had been flanked by 
two brigades of guns, which instantly opened fire on the approach of 
the enemy. The infantry likewise poured in several volleys; and, 
thus severely handled, the French cavalry retreated in confusion, 
and Montbran desisted from further effort. 

In the meanwhile, the sixth corps, which during these events re- 
mained opposite to Fuentes d’Honore, had made strenuous efforts to 
gain possession of that important post. 

About nine o’clock in the morning, several brigades of artil- 
lery were brought opposite to the village, and guns were pointed 
in readiness to fire, At length, on a given signal, the whole of 
their guns opened fire on the village, and several columns of infantry 
moved forward to the attack. 

A struggle of the fiercest and most obstinate character ensued. The 
Tat, 79th, and 24th regiments, defended the village with the greatest 
gallantry, disputing every inch of ground. At this moment Colonel 
Cameron, who commanded the 79th, was killed ; which creating some 
little confusioa, the enemy poured in fresh columns, and the British 
were compelled to give way. 

The enemy now attempted to form beyond the housea of the vil- 
lage, when the 88th, 74th, and 88rd advanced to the charge, 
Grove'them back into the village with the bayonet, where the con- 
test: #ecommenced, and continued to be kept up on both sides 
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with great vigour and obstinacy, till the streets may be said 
literally to have been covered with dead ! 

Nothing could exceed the gallantry and devotion of the French 
troops in this part of the engagement, The 45th regiment in parti- 
cular (distinguishable by their long red feathers) attracted the admi- 
ration of all who witnessed the contest. 

They came on to the sound of music, in ull the regularity of a field 
day, and subsequently maintained their ground, in spite of every 
effort made by the 7Ist and 79th to dislodge them. The engle of 
the regiment was then planted on the outward wall of the village, 
nearest to the British position, aud maintained there; while a sharp 
engagement was carried on with the 83rd, who, animated by the 
hope of gaining so splendid a prize, fought with the greatest 
courage. 

The 45th were at length forced to retire, and an incessant fire 
having been kept up on the eagle, nearly one hundred of their num- 
ber were found dead within grasp of the pole! 

Towards evening, the fire on both sides gradually slackened, and 
the village, as if by mutual consent, was divided by the com- 
batauts, the upper part being occupied by the British, the lower part 
by the enemy. 

The result of these repeated efforts convinced Massena that he had 
nothing to hope from continuing the contest. 

On the 6th no movement was made by cither army, but on the 
evening of the 7th they were found to be i motion, and at day- 
light of the following day the whole French army was in full retreat. 

The loss of the British and Portuguese army in this action was, 
one hundred and ninety-eight killed, one thousand aud thirty 
wounded, and two hundred and ninety-four missing. 

A shrewd judge,* remarking upon the effect of this battle, says, 
“ Arrangements so well combined on the part of the allies, convinced 
the French general that he had uo resourse left but to retreat. He 
was ushamed of being forced to leave Almeida to its fute, and 
in order ta yepair as much as possible the reverse which he had just 
experienced, he had recourse to urtifice. He sent orders to Ge- 
neral Brenuier, to blow up the fortificatious of Almeida, and 
retire with his garrison to Barba del Puerco, whence he was to 
march to San Felices, crossing the Argueda near the village. In con- 
formity with these orders General Brennier loaded with powder the 
imines which had been prepared for the destruction of these moot 
important works. , He spiked the artillery, and rendered the ammu- 
nition and provisions of every kind unserviceable. On the 10th, he 
imparted his orders to the principal officers of the garrison, ac- 
quainting them with the danger they were about to encounter, and 
the measures he had taken. 
 Sarrazin, p. 183. We quote this author, although his writings are strongly tainted 
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He then conducted them to a spot whence he pointed out the 
direction which he iutended to follow in his march. When he left 
the place at eleven o’clock at night, he gave the watch word, 
‘ Bonaparte and Bayard? His advanced guard came up with the 
English posts, at the moment the mines exploded, and blew up the 
ramparts, The spirit of the attack, and the superiority of 
numbers, easily opened a-passage for the head of the column, 
but it was much harrassed on its flanks, and the rear-gnard was cut 
to pieces. Such indeed must have been the fate of the whole garri- 
son, had Lord Wellington employed the wise precaution of drawing 
lines of contravallation. The delay which the attack upon such lines 
would have occasioned would have given time to collect the blockading 
troops, and Brennier would have received the chastisement due to this 
novel plan of action. 

“There was no disgrace in surrendering to an army of forty 
thousand men, which had just gained a signal victory over the 
troops destined to succour Almeida. General Brennier has been 
highly extolled for having succeeded in reaching the bridge of 
San Felices on the morning of the 11th, but had he perished with 
his whole columns, as he must inevitably have done if the English 
had been more vigilant, his conduct would have justly been stig- 
matized as that of a fool-hardy man, who consults nothing but his 
own glory, and wantonly sports with the lives of the individuals 
under his command. 

“ Besides, by destroying the forts and warlike stores of Almeida, 
he had placed himself without the pale of the accustomed laws of war, 
aud it would have been but an act of justice, on the part of the 
allied army, if they had fallen upon the fugitives, aud refused any 
quarter, or at least if they had severely punished the officer who had 
dared to violate usages consecrated by ages among civilized nations. 
General Brennier would have incurred Jess blame, if he had left the 
place and the magazines untouched. His movement in that case 
would have appeared a vigorous sortie, the unexpected success of 
which might have suggested to him the idea of using it to avoid 
captivity. 

“His uuwarrantable destruction of the works and stores of Al- 
meida, deprived Lord Wellington’s army of the supplies which they 
had lawfully earned with the price of blood shed in the battle of 
Fuentes a’ Honore. 

“The loss of the allies, from the 3rd of May to the 10th, amounted 
to about three thousand men hors de combat ; that of the French to 
about four thousand. The principal loss was occasioned by the 
ridiculous obstinacy with which they persisted in their attempt to 
drive the English from Fuentes d’ Honore. 

“ Had it not been for this fault, they would not have lost more 
than the allies. 

“Lord Wellington, aware of Massena’s ardent disposition, ably 
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availed himself of the advantages afforded by the ground, as he had 
donein Busaco. This second reverse wounded the vanity ofthe French 
General to the quick, and he determined to resign. After having 
re-crossed the Agueda with his army, he left Spain under pretence 
of being in a bad state of health. Massena waa succeeded in his 
command by Marshal Marmont ” 

Though greatly mortified at the escape of the French garrison 
from Almei‘la, Lord Wellington could not impute to his brave army 
@ measure the attempt and success of which were alike im- 
probable, 

One of the early consequences of this victory was the advance of 
the British rear upon the Azava, and the Lower Agueda, whilst the 
main body «ccupied cantonments on the Duns Casas. On the 15th 
of May, Lord Wellington had advices from Beresford, informing him 
that Soult had broken up from Seville, and had made a forward 
movement in the direction of Estramadura, notwithstanding the 
general belief that he was strengthening his positions at Seville. 
This indicated defensive operations in Andalusia, and required to be 
promptly met. 

His Lordship delayed not a moment; he set off for Villa Formosa, 
and arrived at Elvas on the 19th; and such was his extreme anxiety 
to get to the latter place, that it is related he killed three horses in 
the journey, and that on his arrival at the banks of a river, he found 
a bridge which he had ordered to he constructed uot completed, and 





he swam his horse across; the stream was very rapid, and the tw 
orderly dragoons who attended him were drowned, hia lordchip 
being saved by the superior strength of his horse. 
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At Elvas, Lord Wellington found that, in consequence of Soult’s 
advance, Beresford had been obliged to raise the siege of Badajoz, 
but without the Joss of ordnance or stores of any description, and 
had formed a junction with the Spanish commanders, Castanos 
and Blake, at Albuera, on the 15th of May. 

The ground occupied by the Allies was a chain of eminences 
along the front of which flowed the river Albucra, a narrow stre..m 
and fordable in many places above the position. 

Towards the left, the great road from Scville leads over it by a 
bridge, and subsequently divaricates to Badajoz, and Olivenca. On 
the left of this road, and at a short distance from the bridge, 
stands the village of Albuera, containing a church and about one 
hundred houses, which had been deserted by their inhabitants. 
Below the bridge, the Allbuera was unfordable. The western bank 
occupied by the Allies was of considerable altitude, and completely 
commanded all the ground tothe castward. A little above the bridge, 
a brook called the Ferdia joins the Allbuera, and the banks of those 
strearos, and the ground between them, is thickly covered with wood. 
The right of the position had no point @appni, the range of heights 
being prolonged in that direction, to an extent which it was impos- 
ible to occupy. On the 15th the cavalry were driven back from 
Santa Martha, and inthe evening the leading divisions of the French 
army took post on some wooded ground, about a mile distant ; which 
stretched in a semi-circular sweep downward to the river. The 
remainder came up during the night, and Soult with a force of 
eighteen thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, and forty pieces 
of cannon, found hiinself before the Allies. The Ietter were superior 
in number to their adversaries and consisted of thirteen thousand 
British and Portuguese, a corps of twelve thousand Spaniards, two 
thousand cavalry, and thirty two guns. Beresford took up his 
position as follows. The Spaniards were on the right in two lines, 
their left being on the Vaiverde road, where it formed a junction 
with General Stewart’s division, which occupied the centre. Hamil- 
ton’s Portuguese division was on the left, supported by the German 
Light infantry, which held the village of ‘Albuera 3 General Cole’s 
division (this came up after the action had commenced), and one bri- 
gade of General Hamilton’s division, formed a second line in rear of 
the left centre. A strong body of artillery was posted to protect the 
bridge, and the cavalry, under the command of General Lumley, 
supported the Spaniards on the right. About eight o’clock in the 
morning the enemy were found to be in motion, and very soon after 
a strong force of cavalry, with two columns of infantry and several 
Guus, were seen jasuing from the wooded ground, between the Ferdia 
and the Albuera, making for the bridge. The artillery opened fire 
instantly, and # heavy cannonade was kept up with great vigour on 
both sides, but with greater effect on the part of the British, from 
their oocupying higher ground. In the meanwhile, Soult, crossing 
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the Albuera under cover of the wond above the position, advanced 
with the main body of his army, and without opposition took posses. 
sion of the heights on the right flavk of the Spaniards. The combat 
now commenced ; the Spaniards, after a brief resistance, were driven 
from their ground, and Soult then formed his army in a line, 
extcnding from the Valverde road, and raking that of the Allies, 

It hecame of first-rate importance that the enemy should be dia. 
possessed of this commanding position. Sir William Beresford 
therefore directed a new alignment, Cole’s division was placed in an 
oblique line, with its right fiank a little thrown back, and then an 
endeavour was made to bring up the Spanish troops to the charge— 
this failed. A heavy fire was kept up by the French artillery, while 
a furious charge of cavalry forced the Spaniards to retreat in con- 
fusion ; General Stewart’s division was therefore brought up, and 
passing through the broken Spaniards, advanced with a quick step 
to take possession of theheights. At this moment such atremendcus 
storm of rain came on, which so completely darkened the air, as to 
render it impossible to observe the motions of the enemy at any dis- 
tance, The right brigade under Colonel Colbourne, which con- 
sisted of the Buffs, the 66th, part of the 48th and the 34th regiments, 
was in the act of deploying—the two leading battalions alone havin; 
perfected the manwuvre—when a regiment of Polish lancers, whic! 
under shelter of the mist had circled their flank, made a furious 
charge from the rear. The result was that the whole brigade, with 
the exception of the 31st, which still remained in column, was driven 
forward into the enemy’s line, and made prisoners. 

General Latour Mauherg, with his cavairy, then posted himself be- 
yond the right of the allies, waiting for an early indication of the ex- 
pected retrent, to take advantage of this movement, and make a de- 
cisive charge aud complete the confusion. This was anxiously 
watched by General Lumley’s heavy brigade, who, with the horse 
artillery, did considerable execution in the rauks of the enemy’s 
cavalry. Jt was under these critical circumstances that the brigade 
of General Houghton was ordered to advance, and retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day. A contest of the most bloody and pertinacious 
character ensued. The leading regiment (29th) no sooner reached the 
summit of the heights, than it was exposed to a murderous fire of 
musketry and artillery, which spread havoc through the ranke. 
It was at this moment that General Houghton fell, pierced with 
wounds, while galiantly leading on the 29th regiment to the charge. 

Unfortunately, the intervention of a steep but narrow guiley ren- 
dered it impossible to reach the enemy with the bayonet, and the 
29th was directed to halt and open fire. The 48th and 57th now 
cawe up, and taking their position in the line, the struggle was 
maintained on both sides with the most desperate courage. In this 
state of the action, General Cole ordered the fusileer brigade to ad» 
vauce on the left of the French, and ascend the disputed heights by 
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the valley. In the execution of this movement, General Cole and 
nearly every individual attached to his stail’ were wounded. The 
brigade, on crossing the heights, was received with a fire so terrific 
that it at first recoiled, but, instantly recovering its ground, displayed 
during the remainder of this desperate conflict a degree of steadiness 
and courage never surpassed. Sir William Myers, who commanded 
this brigade, was killed early in the action. General Houghton’s 
brigade (although it had lost nearly two thirds of its uumber) still 
remained iabrekens defending with desperate valour every inch of 
the ground, and baffling every attempt of the enemy to dislodge 
them—but at Iength, from the entire exhaustion of ammunition, it 
was necessary to retire, and which the few survivors did with perfect 
order, 

A brigade of guns were now advanced to the front, and began to 
fire; but the artillerymen were charged by the Polish lancers, driven 
from the guns, and the enemy had possession of them for a few min- 
utes only; for they were charged in turn by the fusileer brigade, the 
lancers were quickly driven back, and the guns recovered. 

While these events were taking place on the right. several attempts 
were made to obtain possession of the bridge and village on the left, 
This position, although too weak to send support to the other wing, 
still cousisted of General Alten’s light infantry brigade, and of Ham- 
ilton’s division of Portuguese troops. They kept their post with 
great courage. 

At length the French were forced from their position with im- 
meuse slaughter, and retired across the Albuera. Marshal Beresford, 
from the want of cavalry, could not pursue the enemy; and Soult, 
alarmed at the extent of his loss, made no effort to renew the com- 
bat, having little hope of making any impression upon troops who had 
shown such indomitable resolution, About three o’cluck the fire 
altogether cease:!, and both armies took post on the ground they had 
occupied in the morning. ‘Ihis sanguinary battle produced a fright- 
fal loss to both armies; on the part of the ailies it was nearly seven 
thousand men, of whom four thousand one hundred and fifty-eight 
were killed, wounded, and missing of the British. Soult acknow- 
ledged only in his official despatches to two thousand cight hundeed, 
but it was afterwards ascertained that there were more thao four 
thousand wounded and missing. 

During the hottest of the action, Ensign Thomas was called on 
to surrender the colours he held, but he declared that he would 
give them up only with life, and he fell a victim to his bravery. 
Another officer, Ensign Welsh, had the colour-stat!' io his hand 
broken by a cannon ball, and was also severely wounded. Having 
fallen on the field, he tore the colours from its staff and. thrust them 
into his bosom, where they were found dyed with his blood 
after his death! Sir William Beresford was also in great per- 
@onal danger. He was attacked by a Polish lancer, but whom, after 
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a severe contest, he dismounted. Sir William wished to save his 
gallant opponent’s life, but the Pole refusing to yield, he was killed 
by a British dragoon. 





Both Generals have been severely ceusured for fighting this battle, 
the advantages to be gained being in no way commensurate to 
the useless sacrifice of human life. We shall quote the reasons 
of one writer for his censures, leaving our readers to draw their 
own conclusion of its aptitude. 

“The slaughter at Albuera ought to draw down censure upon 
the two Geuerals who were the wanton authors of it. Had 
General Beresford been sensible of the advantage which General 
Blake’s arrival gave him, he would not have raised the siege of 
Badajoz. -Assisted by the zeal of the inhabitants of Estramadura, 
he might in two days have drawn lines of contravaliation and 
cireumvallation. Those would have paralyzed the Polish cavalry, 
which merely gained a momentary success from a kind of stupor, 
suddenly occasioned by the length of their lances, and above all by 
the floating of a little red flag that inspired terror, though it 
is but a silly ornament, more fit for the stage than for a regi- 
mental dress. _ Marshal Soult would have been defeated, as hia 
cavairy must have been of no service, and he would morcover have 
been obliges to attack in intrenchments the same allies, who even on 
the extensive plnins of Albuera forced him to fall back. 

“ Marshal Soult also had been informed in the night of the 15th 
or 16th that the allies had raised the siege, and that general Phil- 
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lippon was destroying the works. What, then, could be his object 
in giving battle? His well known humnaity is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that he was not urged by the horrible desire of spilling blood. 
But be might have maneuvred on the 16th as he did on the 
17th, and by this alike sagacious and humane proceeding, he 
would have shown himeelf not only equal in point of talents, but 
even far superior to his master, by the prudence and skill of 
his combinations. If, in attacking the allied army, Marsha} Soult 
consulted only that ridiculous self love which makes the general 
interest secondary to the gratification of vanity, he well deserved 
the terrible chastisement he received, by the loss of a multitude of 
brave soldiers, whose training had cost him many fatigues, and by 
the death of his intimate friend, General Verié, who for twenty 
years had been what Berthier was to Bonaparte, his faithful compa- 
nion in war, and his confidential associate, 

“* Verlé fell like General Houghton, charging at the head of his 
troops. He was an honest man, a brave soldier, and a good staff 
officer; but he wanted both the moral qualities and the physical 
means requisite in a general. Marshal Soult ought to have congra- 
tulated himself on not having Lord Weilington to encounter in the 
battle of the 16th, or he would bave paid still dearer for his te- 
meérity.” 

Tt was nearly the end of May that the British Army was assem- 
bled at Campo Major, and Lord Wellington ordered all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the close siege of Badajoz oa the right bank of 
the river Gnadiana. 

‘The gallant defence made by the French garrison, who were 
commanded by Genera! Phillippon an officer of great experience; a 
well-timed sortie of one thousand two hundred men, who took pos- 
session of the trench; and the sudden overflowing of the Guadiana 
(which prevented the erection of bridges over it); these causes, 
combined with the success of Marshal Soult in throwing in supplies, 
had compelled the Allies under Beresford to raise the siexe of Bada- 
joz early in May, which had been invested by him on the left bank 
of the Guadiana at the latter end of April. 

The battle of Fuentes d’Honore, however, had changed the state 
of affairs, and Soult was now in full retreat towards Seville, while 
Beresford was harassing his rear with his victorious troops. On 
the 29th of May, the heavy ordnance, &c. having come up, the 
ground was broken in the night and the trenches opened. On 
the 6th of June, though a breach was made im Fort St. Chris- 
toval, yet a fire was still kept up from the outwork; it was re- 
solved to take it by storm. .Major Mackintosh, of the 85th, was 
ordered to perform that duty; “ the fur.orn hope” was most gal- 
lantly led by Ensigu Dias of the 5ist, the storming party advanced 
ty the attack with steadiness under a heavy fire of musketry, and 
hand-grenades, supported by shot and shells from the town; but 
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they found that the enemy had cleared the rubbish from the bottom 
of the escarpe, and they were obliged to retire. 

The reason given for this failure is, that the British, contrary to 
the rules of the art, had not taken the precaution of making them- 
selves masters of the ditch in order to prevent the entrance of 
the besieged into it. This blunder had not escaped the keen ob. 
servation of General Phillippon; for as soon as it was night he 
sent his miners into the ditch to clear the foot of the breach, 
and thus render it impracticable, so that when the assailants arrived, 
they not only could not reach the steep breach by climbing, but 
their ladders also proved too short, by reason of the height being 
increased by the miners in raising the new parapet 

A continual cannonade was kept up for three days, when the 
breach was again deemed practicable. At nine o’clock at night the 
storming detachment, under Major M’Geachy of the 17th Por- 
tuguese regiment, was again ordered to advance to the breach, 
Dias again leading the enfans perdus, as the French call the “ for- 
Jorn hope,” but a second time they were beaten back, M’Geachy and 
several other officers being killed. This fresh repulse was owing to 
the same cause, and occasioned by a similar fault as that committed 
on the evening of the 6th. he enemy had again cleared away 
the rubbish from the foot of the breach, and the ladders were again 
too short ! The brave fellows by whom the assault was made still 
made every effort to mount the outworks of St. Christoval, and 
could only be induced to retire by the command of Major Gene- 
ral Houston. 

Lord Wellington was deeply disappointed at these failures, because 
he had calculated on redneing the place by the end of June, or at 
least before Marshal Soult could obtain the reinforcements which 
he knew were hastening to join him, but as he justly suspected 
that the French would march to the southward he raised the 
siege of Badajoz, though he still kept a strict blockade of that 
place. On the 17th of June he left Badajoz, and on the fol- 
lowing day he was informed that Marmont had joined Soult in 
the neighbéurhood of Merida, and this junction made the French 
force very formidable ; said to be seven thousand men, ten thou- 
sand of which were cavalry. 

The allied army under Beresford now crossed the Guadiana, and 
took up a position on the Caya near Arronches; and Lord Wel- 
lington returning to the north frontier of Portugal, advanced his 
army in the direction of Ciudad Rodrigo, and made a demonstration 
against that fortress, by which means he was able to keep open his 
communication with Lisbon and Oporto, the never failing sources 
of his supplies, as long as a British fleet was stationed on the 
const, 

It was his object, too, if possible, to draw the enemy after him 
inte a country already exhausted of means for shele support 
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Little was done by either army until the beginning of September ; 
if we except a complete defeat of Blake’s army at Almeida by 
Soult (who had returned into Andalusia after leaving a corps of 
observation near Badajoz) on the first of August; when Lord 
Wellington completed the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
which he was making the most active preparations to invest. 
These he was obliged to abandon, in consequence of the rapid 
advance of the French army under Marmont, who, being joined 
by Dorsenne, had sixty thousand men, of whom six thousand were 
cavalry, and had taken possession of Tamames, which is but two 
leagues distant from Ciudad Rodrigo. The force of the Allies was 
fifty thousand men, including those who were occupied in keep- 
ing up the blockade of Badajoz, they were now in position at Fonte 
Guinaldo, which had been strengthened by some field works: the 
light division was on the right of*the Agueda, Genera) Graham’s 
corps on the lower Azava, and the cavalry at Expcja and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

On the 24th of September, the enemy appeared in force, on the 
roads of St. Spiritus and Tenebron. Their van consisted of about six 
thousand cavalry, and four divisons of infantry, one of which was 
the celebrated Imperial guard; the main body was encamped on the 
Guadapero, just beyond the hills which surround Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Early on the 25th the enemy threw out a cavalry reconngisance, 
on the Lower Azava, which drove in the British posts on the right, 
but they were directly afterwards charged by some squadrons of 
the 14th and 16th dragoons, and the post recovercd; the French 
attempted to rally, but the light infantry of the 61st from the woud, 
fired so briskly upon them, that they gave way, and were foreed to 
cross the river, 

Another more serious demonstration was mi 
between Fuente Guinaldo and Pastores, by a coiuin which con- 
sisted of thirty-five squadrons of cavalry, fourtcen battalions of in- 
fantry, with fifteen guns ; and it being doubtful what direction they 
would take, and Lord Wellington being apprehensive that an attempt 
would be made to turn his left, directed u retrogressive movement to 
be made on the right of the 26th to Alfayates, keeping his rear 
guard at Aldea de Ponte. In the mean time a small body of troops 
of the Srd division, left in the road to Fuente Guinaldo, most 

antly maintained that post, against the furious assaults of the 
advancing columns.—One regiment of French dragoons euccerded 
in taking two pieces of artillery ou the right of the British advance, 
but they were hotly charged by the 5th, under Major Ridge, and 
after a desperate struggle, the guns were retaken. After another 
attack made in front, and which was repulsed by the 77th, and 
three squadrons of cavalry, the advanced guard of the British wue 
withdrawn to Fuente Guinaldo. 

To perform this, it was necessary that the bth, the 77th, as well 
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as the 2ist Portuguese, should fall into a solid square. This not 
being done with the required celerity, they were charged by the 
French cavalry so furiously that the small body of Alten’s ca- 
valry were compelled to retire in order to support the Portu- 
guese. regiment, which was in disorder. But, by this time, the 
5th and 77th had formed a solid square, and although charged 
on three faces at the same moment, they repulsed it with great 
promptitude, This was the last effort made by the enemy to harass 
the rear-guard, and it retired in order, and took the place aa- 
signed for it. As we have seen that it was the enemy’s inten- 
tion to endeavour to turn the left of Lord Wellington’s army, by an 
advance into the valley of the upper Azava, and which manceuvre 
was ably defeated by the retreat (for retreat it was, though a neces- 
sary one), of the British army by Aldea de Ponte. 

Upon this latter village, the enemy being reinforced from 
Furculhos, made an attack upon the British picquets, forced them 
back, and took possession of the village. 

It was now approaching the rainy season (the autumnal equinox,) 
when further operations in the field would be rendered impossible. 
Lord Wellington cantoned his troops on the heights behind Soit 
having his right extended as far as the Sierra des Mesas, with hi 
left at Renda on the Coa; the enemy also retreated by way of 
Albergaria. It has been urged against Lord Wellingtou’s ma- 
neeuvres, that if he had taken properly into account the fine defence 
at Aldea de Ponte, his plan of action should have been to extend his 
intrenchment at Fuente Guinaldo; and that had he done so, he 
would have celebrated the anniversary of the Battle of Busaco by a 
still more signal victory than that which he had gained on the same 
day in the preceding year. His Fabian policy, before he knew the real 
strength of the enemy before him, will ave been found in the sequel 
to have been the best for his adoption. 

“ The reports,” says his Lordship in his despatches, “ were so 
various respecting the enemy’s strength, it was necessary that he 
should see their army before he could determine ulterior operations,” 

Foreign orders and titles were at this period lavishly bestowed 
upon Lord Wellington. He was made Knight Grand Cross of the 
Portuguese Military Order of the Tower and Sword ; created Conde 
de Vimiero, and nearly at the same time, constituted Marshal 
General of the Portuguese army. 

Although the allied army, which was immediadely opposed to that 
of the French under Marmont, had in fact gone into cantonments, 
yet the ever-active spirit of the British Commander-in-chief did not 
suffer his troops to remain wholiy unemployed. General Hill waa 
detached to the left bank of the Tagus, covering the province of 
Alentego against the parties which might be sent from Badajos, 
The fifth French corps, under General Girard, was stationed at 
Estramedura. On the arrival of General Hill at Aldea del Cano, be 
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was told that the enemy had passed through the place, and had 
halted his main body at Arroyo dei Molino, and in complete 
ignorance of a British force being so near to him. This induced 
General Hill to attempt a disagreeable surprise to him; how he 
succeeded, we shall leave himself to describe, which he did in 
the following terms to Lord Wellington. 

Merida, Oct. 30, 1811. 


My Lord, 

«Tn pursuance of the instructions which I received from your Lord- 
ship, I put a portion of the troops under my orders in motion on the 
22nd instant from their cantonments in the neighbourhood of 
Portalegre, and advanced with them to the Spanish frontier. 

“Having received certain information that the enemy hail 
marched on to Torre Mocha, I put the troops at Malpartida in 
motion on the 27th, advanced by the road leading to Merida, through 
Aldea del Cano and Casta de Don Antonio, being a shorter route 
than that followed by the enemy, which afforded a hope of being able 
to intercept and bring him to action, and I was here joined by the 
Spaniards from Caceres. On the march I received information that 
the enemy had only left Torre Mocha that morning, aud that he 
had again halted his main body at Arroyo del Molino, leaving a 
rear-guard at Albala, which was a satisfactory proof that he was 
ignorant of the movements of the troops under my command. I 
therefore made a forced march to Alcuesca that evening, where the 
troops were so placed as to be out of sight of the enemy, and no fires 
were allowed to be made. : 

“ On my arriva} at Alcuesca, which is within a league of Arroyo 
de] Molino, every thing tended to confirm me in my opinion that the 
enemy was not only in total ignorance of my near approach but 
extremely off his guard, and I determined upon attempting to 
surprise, or at least to bring him to action, before he should march in 
the morning; and the necessary dispositious were made for that 
purpose. 

“The town of Arroyo del Molino is situated at the foot of one 
extremity of the Sierra of Montanches; the mountain running from 
it to the river, in the form of a crescent, almost every where inacces- 
sible, the two points being about two miles asunder. The Truxillo 
road runs round that to the eastward. The road leading to the town 
of Merida, runs in a right angle with that of Alcuesca, and the road 
to Medeliin passes between those to Truxillo and Merida, The 
ground over which the troops had to mancuvre, being a plais thinly 
scattered with oak and cork trees, my object of course, was to place 
a body of troops 10 a2 to cut off the retreat of the enemy, by any of 
these roads. The troops moved from their bivoauc near Alvuesca, 
about two o’clock of the morning of the 28th, in one column, right 
in front direct on Arroyo del Molino in the following order.”— After 
stating the disposition of the troops, he proceeds thus: - 
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“ As the day dawned, a violent storm of rain and a thick mist 
came on, under cover of which the columns advanced iz he di- 
rection and in the order that had been pointed out to them. The 
left column under Lieutenant Colonel Stewart, marched direct upon 
the town: the 71st, one company of the 60th, and the 92nd regiment 
at quarter distance, and the 60th, in close column somewhat in the 
rear, with the guns as 4 reserve. 

The right column under Major General Stewart, having the 
39th regiment as a reserve, broke off to the right, so as to turn the 
enemy’s left, and having gained about the distance of a cannon shot 
to their flank, it marched in a circular direction upon the further 
point of the crescent, on the mountain above mentioned. 

“The cavalry, under Lieutenant General Sir William Erskine, 
moved between the two columns of infantry, ready to act in front or 
move round either of them as occasion might require. 

“The advance of our columns was unperceived by the enemy until 
they approached very near, at which moment he was filing out of the 
town upon the Merida road; the rear of his column, some of his 
cavalry, and part of his baggage being still in it; one brigade of his 
iafantry had marched for Medellin an hour before daylight. 

“ The 71st and 92nd regiments charged into the town with three 
cheers, and drove the enemy every where at the point of the bayonet, 
having a few of thcir men cut down by the enemy’s cavalry. 

“ The enemy’s infantry which had gone out of the town, had by 
the time these regiments arrived at the extremity of it, formed into 
two squares with the cavalry on their left ; the whole were posted be- 
tween the Merida and Medellin roads fronting Alcuesca, the right 
square being formed within half musket-shot of the town ; the garden 
walls of which were promptly lined by the 71st light infantry, while 
the 92nd filed out and formed a line on their right, perpendicular to the 
enemy’s right flank, which was much annoyed by the well-directed 
fire of the 7lat. 

* In the mean time, one wing of the 50th regiment occupied the 
town, and secared the prisoners, and the other wing, along with the 
three six-pounders, skirted the outside of it; the artillery, as soon 
aa within range, firing with great effect upon the squares. Whilst 
the enemy was thus occupied on his right, Major General Howard’s 
columns continued moving round his left, and our cavalry advancing, 
and croasing the head of their column, cut off the enemy’s cavalry 
from his infantry, charging it repeatedly, and putting it to the rout. 

“ The 18th light dragoons at the same time took possession of the 
enemy’s artillery ; one of the charges made by the two syuadrons of 
the 2nd hussars, and one of the 9th light dragoons were particularly 
gallant; the latter commanded by Captain Gore—the whole under 
Major Bassache of the hussars. I ought previously to have men- 
tioned, that the British cavalry, having through the darkness of the 
night, and the badness of the road, been somewhat delayed, the 
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Spanish cavalry under the Connt Penne de Villamur was on this 
occasion the first to form upon the plain, and engaged the enemy 
until the British were enabled to come up. 

«The enemy was now in full retreat, but Major General Howard’s 
eoluma having gained the point to which it was directed, and the 
left column gaining fast upon him, he had no resource but to 
surrender, or disperse and gain the mouutains. He preferred the 
latter, and ascending near the eastern extremity of the ascent, and 
which might have been deemed inaccessible, was followed closely by 
the 28th and 34th regiments; Colonel Ashworth’s Portuguese 
infantry followed round the foot of the mountain by the Truxillo 
road to take him again in flank. 

“« At the same time Brigadier General Morillo’s infantry ascended 
at some distance to the left, with the same view. 

“ As may be imagined, the euemy’s troops were by this time in 
the utmost panic; his cavalry were flying in every direction; the 





infautry threw away their arms, and the only cffort of either wasto 
escape. The troops under Major General Howard’s command, as 
well as those he had sent round to the point of the mountain, pursued 
them over the rocks, making prisoners at every step, until his own 
men became so exhausted and few in number, that it was neccssury 
for him to halt and secure the prisoners, and leave the further 
pursuit to the Spanish infantry under Brigadier General Morillo, 
who, from the direction in which they had ascended, had now 
become the most advanced. The force General Girard had with him 
at the commegoement, which consisted of two thousand five hundred 
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infantry, and six hundred cavalry, was at thie time wholly dispersed. 

“ The ultimate consequences of these operations I need not point 
out to your Lordship; their immediate result is the capture of oae 
General of cavalry (Brune), one Colonel of cavalry (the Prince 
d’Arembourg), one Lieutenant of cavalry (Colonel-chiefof the Etat- 
Major), one Aid-de-camp of General Girard, two Lieutenant Colonels, 
one Commissaire de guerre, thirty captains and inferior officers, and 
upwards of one thousand non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
already sent off under escort to Portalegre; the whole of the 
enemy’s artillery, baggage, and commissariat; some magazines of 
corn which had been collected at Caceres and Merida, and the 
contributions of money which had been levied on the former town; 
oesides the total dispersion of General Girard’s corps. The loss of 
the enemy, in killed, must have been severe; whilst that on our 
side was comparatively trifling, as appears by the accom- 
panying returns, in which your Lordship will lament to see the 
name of Lieutenant Strenowitz, aide-de-camp to Lieutenant General 
Sir William Erskine, w'iose extreme gallantry Jed him into the 
midst of the enemy’s cavalry, and oceasioned him being taken 
prisoner.” 

After praising his officers and men, he concludes thus, “ Since 
writing the abave report, a good many prisoners lave been made, 
and I doubt not the whole will amount to thirteen or fourteen 
hundred. 

“ Brigadier General Morillo has just returned from the pursuit 
of the stiapersedly whom he followed for eight Jeagues. He reports, 
that besides those killed on the plain, upwards of six hundred were 
found dead in the woods and on the mountains; General Girard 
escaped in the direction of Serena with two or three hundred men, 
mostly without arms; and is stated by his own aide-de-camp to 
be wounded.” 

“Nothing could have been more complete than this surprise, nor 
more disgraceful to the French general, who is said to have been 
forcibly prevented from committing suicide—he was seen to be in 
tears, and was exceedingly agitated. An eye witness describes the 
astonishment of the French officers to have been most ludicrous; he 
says,— An interesting object now drew onr attention; it was one 
of the French commanders, Prince d’Aremberg, running out with a 
coffee cup in his hand, alarm and astonishment strongly depicted on 
his countenance, at the arrival of such uninvited visitors, and at the 
joyous shouts with which we made the welkin ring. Little time 
was allowed for his amazement to subside ; scarce an instant elapsed 
till the epaulettes and other frippery were plucked from his person 
by some of the men; he was also roughly treated, being shoved about 
from side to siae, in order te compel him to join in the noisy 
cheering; this request was at last complied with by the poor man, 
though with great reluctance, and he endeavoured to let it be known 
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that he was a ‘principe.’ To save himself from further ill-usage, he 
then threw himself into the arms of an officer, in hope of protection, 
but was rudely thrust away by this gentleman, who should have 
known better; however, men in the heat of confusion, such as this, 
isay be hurried into actions which they will blush for at cooler 
momenta.” 

The vexation of Marshal Soult at this reverse of the French arms 
may be judged by the language of his despatch to Berthier, dated 
Seville, Nov. 2: he says,—“ The event of which I am informed by 
General Count Erlon, commander of the fifth corps, in his reports of 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th October, is so disgraceful, that I know not 
how to qualify it. On the 28th of October, the first brigade com- 
manded by General Remond, was already on its march at the 
distance of more than a league from Arroyo del Molinos, when 
Gencral Hill arrived with his troops at General Girard’s head 
quarters, without a single musket having been fired. General Girard 
had choice troops with him, yet shamefully suffered himself to 
be surprised, from excessive presumption and confidence; whilst he 
was in the town, not a sentinel had been stationed there. The 
officers and soldiers were in the houses as in the midst of peace, 
I shall order an inquiry, and a severe example, &c.” 

Bonaparte also felt severely hurt at Girard’s misfortune, uot 
for the sake of. the loss which his army experienced, but on account 
of the glory which a manceuvre, as scientific as bold, shed upon the 
English army, and above all upon the general by whom it was so 
scasonably performed. 

“ The French were, however, more successful in Valentia. Fort. 
Oropesa surrendered to them in October, the castle of Saguntun 
still held out. Blake was in the immediate neighbourhood with 
twenty-five thousand men, but he was kept in check by Marshal 
Suchet (one of Bonaparte’s best officers), with twenty thousand 
troops, which effectually prevented Blake from throwing supplies 
into the castle; he resolved therefore to give battle to Suchet. On 
the 24th of October, Blake appeared on the heights of Puche, with 
his right towards the aea, covered by the fire of the British vessels, 
his left leaning on the village of Betera. On the 25th he attacked 
with vigour the French outposts, and forced them in; General Zayas 

uickly availed himeelf of this success, by occupying the village of 

uzol, and with the flower of his troops changing his front on the 
extremity of bis left wing, marched his right forward to a height 
which commanded the position of Suchet’s left. This was a 
brilliant manoeuvre, bat a rash one. Suchet’s right was also turned 
by Blake’s left. Thus the latter, who had a superiority of five 
thousand men, yet found himself weaker than the French in the 
centre, committing the common error in Spanish tactice—by ex- 
tending his wings too much. Suchet soon availed himself of this 
fault; re made a furious‘asgault wpon the centre, which was received 
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right valiantly; the Spaniards were overthrown, but they recovered 
their entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. The Spanish 
cavalry were defeated, and a second attack upon the centre was 
more successful, and this more than compensated for the success 
of Zayas onthe right. A regiment of Walloon guards suffered 
themselves to be taken prisoners at Puzol, and Blake’s left wing 
being repulsed, he was forced to retreat; his Joss in this battle was 
six thousand men, put hors de combat, besides the surrender of the 
castle of Saguntum, the garrison of which had made a very gallant 
defence, but were now in the last extremity for want of supplies, and 
as the defeat of Blake had extinguished their best hope, they 
capitulated on the 28th October, but still with credit to themselves, 
as they marched out of the breach with the honours of war. 

On the 8th of January 1812, Lord Wellington began a regular 
investment of Civpap Rppnieo, which the French had greatly 
strengthened, 

On the following day Major General Crawford directed the 52nd. 
regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel Colburne, to attack the new 
work on the hill of St. Francisco, which impeded the approach to the 
place. This was done with unusua! celerity, and the garrison taken 
prisoners. 

By this capture the British were enabled to break ground within 
six hundred yards of the place, although the enemy still held their 
fortified convents in the suburbs; the enemy’s own work was thus 
turned into a part of the first parallel, and a good communication 
made with it. 

Up to the 14th the operations of the siege were continued, and 
on that day the assailants opened a fire from twenty-two pieces of 
ordnance, in three batteries, on the first parallel. This commenced 
in the afternoon, and in the course of the night they opened an 
approach to and established themselves in the second parallel, only 
one hundred and fifty yards from the place. 

This movement was greatly facilitated by the surprise of the 
Convent of Santa Cruz the night before, by the corps under General 
Graham, and by which the operations on the right were protected, 
and the safety of the workmen at that point secured. 

Whilst the second parallel was in operation, Major General 
Colville carried by storm the other post of the fortified convent of 
San Francisco, and the suburbs on the left; and safe lodgments 
were made, the besiegera being effectually covered from the fire of 
the enemy. 

On thé 15th, the.British completed their second parallel and its 
communications, and also begun their approach by sap to the crest 
of their glacis: and on the same night they advanced from the left 
of the first parallel down the slope of the hill, towards the convent 
of San Francisco, to a situation from which the walls of the fause 
braie and of the town were seen, on which a battery of seven gunk 
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‘was constructed, whose fire was commenced on the 18th. In 
the meantime the batteries in the first parallel continued their firc, 
and on the evening of the 19th the cannonade had not only conside- 
rably injured the defences of the place, but had made breaches, 
in the fause braie wall, and in the body of the place, which 
was considered practicable, whilst the battery on the slope of the hill, 
which had been opened on the preceding day, had been equally 
efficient still further to the left, and opposite tothe suburb of San 
Francisco. 

~ Under these circumstances, and also influenced by information 
which Lord Wellington received, that the enemy was about to 
advance from Salamanca (where he had passed the winter months), 
he resolved to attempt the place by storm—two practicable breaches 
were completed, one in the fause braie, the other in the main wall, 
though the sap had not been brought to ghe crest of the glacis, and 
the counterscarp of the ditch was still entire. 

The attack of the main breach was committed to the division of 
General Picton, consisting of the brigades of Major General 
Mackinnon and Lieutenant Colonel Campbell. The column was to 
be preceded by a storming party, consisting of the light companies 
of the division under Major inners of the 74th; and to divert 
the attention of the garrison, a demonstration was to be made 
on the right by Lieutenant Colonel O'Toole, with five companies of 
the 95th rifle corps, and the light companies of the 83rd and 94th, 
The light division, consisting of the brigade of Major General 
Vandeleur and Colonel Barnard, was directed to assault the smaller 
breach, headed by a storming party of three hundred men, led by 
Major Napier of the 52nd regiment. 

General Pack was instructed to make a false attack with his 
brigade on the outwork of St. Iago, and the convent of La Caridada, 
with instructions to convert it into a real one, should circumstances 
prove favourable. 

Soon after dark on the 19th, the troops were under arms, and at 
seven o’clock advanced to the assault. In order to facilitate the 
advance of the main storming party under Generul Mackinnon, and 
remove auch impediments as the enemy might oppose to their ascent 
of the main breach, Colonel Campbell, who, with the 94th and 2nd 
battalion of the 5th, had been placed as near as possible to the town, 
descended the counterscarp by means of ropes, and moved silently to 
the breach, which they succeeded in reaching without discovery. 
Not meeting with any serious obstacle to retard their progress, and 
aware of the danger of delay at such a crisis, Colonel Campbell, on 
his own responsibility, formed the daring resolution of storming the 
town, though such an attempt was not warranted by his orders. At 
thie moment he could only avail himself of the battalion of the 5th, 
and tho it wing of the 94th; but placing himself at their head, 
bei ' commenced ascending the breach. 
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The enemy was now on the alert, and Colonel Campbell had 
nearly reached the summit of the breach, when he distinctly heard 
the enemy’s artillery-men receive orders to fire; with great prompti- 
fade he instantly ordered the men to throw themselves fat on their 

aces. . 

No sooner had this been done, than a shower of shot and shells 
awept over them, and the troops springing to their feet again, poured 
onward, and in a few minutes the breach was cleared. In enden- 
vouring to reach the right, an unexpected obstacle occurred. The 
enemy had cut a wide ditch between the breach and the ramparts ; 
but here one of those fortunate incidents occurred, on which the 
most important events frequently depend. Acrosa the ditch two 
planks had been placed by the enemy, and in the confusion of their 
retreat they had moved one of them, but neglected the other: 
Along this temporary bridge the troops passed to the ramparts on 
the right, driving the artillery-men from their guns, and carrying 
every thing before them. 

New difficulties however soon presented themselves—the storming 
party, under General Mackinnon, had not yet appeared, and the 
garrison, recovering from their panic, made a powerful attack upon 
their assailants. Under these circumstances, Colonel Campbell 
ordered a volley, and then charging at the head of his detachment, the 
French immediately fled, throwing down their arms. Such had been 
the celerity of Colonel) Campbell’s movements, that when on the 
ramparts, his men were fired at by the light troops, from without the 
town, who were ignorant of its having been already stormed. 

Tt was at this period that the column of General Mackinnon 
commenced its attack. It was received by a shower of grape and 
musketry, which did great execution, but the troops, pressing onwards, 
succeeded in clearing the breach. 

Unfortunately, an expense magazine on the rampart accidentally 
caught fire, and General Mackinnon and many of his followers were 
killed by the explosion. Notwithstanding this misfortune, and a 
destructive fire kept up by the garrison from behind an interior 
intrenchment, the assailants maintained their ground till the troops 
which had already entered came to their assistance, when the enemy 
gave way. 

In the meanwhile, General Vandeleur’s brigade of the light 
division, which had formed behind the convent in the suburbs, nearly 
opposite to the lesser breach, advanced at the appointed mament to 
the assault. General Crawford (than whom the service boasted no 
more zealous nor accomplished officer) received his death wound on 
the glacis while leading on his division; and General Vandeleur, 
Colonel Colburne, and Major George Napier, who led the storming 
party, were likewise wounded. The courage of the soldiers, however, 
was not to be daunted. Notwithstanding the tremendous fire: by 
which they were assailed, the column continued ita advance, The 
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breach was carried in spite of every obstacle, and the troops having 
hastily furmed, swept round the ramparts to the larger breach. 

The column of General Pack had likewise been successful in their 
ewalade, aad the town was carried at all points. The garrison fled 
in confusion, throwing away their arms, and the whole of the 
survivors were made prisoners. 

This successful achievement was followed by the usual scenes of 
riot and excess. The men, no longer amenable to discipline, 
ransacked the houses in search of plunder. The cellars were broken 
open and emptied of their contents; many houses were wantonly set 
on fire, and the yells of brutal triumph uttered by the intoxicated 
soldiers were heard in wild dissonance with the screams of the 
wounded. Thus passed the night. In the morning, by the exertion 





of the officers, many outragea were prevented, and discipline was 
partially restored. 

The soldiers by degrees returned to their duty, and the blind 
appetites of their brutal nature became again subjected to moral 
restraint. The loss of the allies in the siege and storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo was cousiderable, though not more than might have been 
anticipated in such an operation. It amounted to one thousand 
three hundred and ten men killed and wounded. Of the garrison 
ome thousand seven hundred were made prizoners, and their Joss in 
killed and wounded was estimated at one thousand. In the town 
were found a battering train of forty-four pieces, an immense 
quantity a ammunition, several thousand stand of arms, and 
seuidente stores of provisions, 
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Among the many incidents,of this sanguinary assault we select the 
following graphic specimen. “ Lieutenant George Faris, of the 88th, 
by an accident so likely to occur in an affair of this kind, waa 
separated,” says the narrator, “too far from a dozen or so of his 
regiment, and found himself opposed to a French soldier, who 
apparently was similarly placed ; it was a curious coincidence, and it 
would seem as if each felt that he, individually, was the representative 
of the country to which he belonged; and had the fate of the two 
nations hung upon the issue of the combat I am about to describe, it 
could not have been more heroically contested. The Frenchman 
fired at and wounded Faris in the thigh, and made a desperate push 
with the bayonet at his body, but Faris parried the thrust, and the 
‘bayonet only lodged in his leg. He saw at a glance the peril of his 
situation, and that nothing short of a miracle could save him; the 
odds against him were too great, and if he continued a scientific fight, 
he must at last be inevitably vanquished; he sprang forward, and 
seizing hold of the Frenchman by the collar, a struggle of the most 
nervous kind took place. In their natural efforts to gain an 
advantage they lost their caps, and as they were men of equal 
strength it waa doubtful what the issue would be. They were so 
entangled with each other, that their weapons were of no avail, but 
Faris at last disengaged himself from the grasp which held him, and 
he was able to use his sabre; he pushed the Frenchman from him, 
and, ere he could recover himself, he laid his head open nearly to 
the chin; his sword blade, a heavy, soft, ill-made Portuguese one, 
was doubled up with the force of the blow, and retained some piecea 
of the skull and clotted hair. 

“At this moment I reached the spot, with about twenty men, 
composed of different regiments, all being by this time mixed pell- 
mell with each other. I ran up to Faris ;—he was nearly exhausted, 
but he was safe. The French grenadier lay upon the pavement; 
while Faris, though tottering with fatigue, held his sword firmly in 
his grasp, and it was crimson to the hilt. The appearance of the 
two combatants was frightful! one lying dead on the ground, the 
other faint frgm agitation and loss of blood; but the soldiers loudly 
applauded him, and the feeling uppermost with them was, that our 
man had the best of it. It was a shocking sight, but it would have 
been rather a hazardous experiment to begin moralizing at such a 
moment, and in such a place.” The taking of Ciudad Rodrigo must 
have convinced Marshal Marmont that Lord Wellington could act 
with decision and promptitude, as he had been cautious and prudent 
in not being tempted to accept battle with the slightest chance 
against him. The ‘intelligence of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 
was received in England with eresy Gemanetration of joy; and the 
Prince Regent created the British eral Earl of “Wellington, and 
nominated Generals Graham’a. Will, Knights of the Bath. — 

‘The earl now prepared to bei: + ..cdajos, before which Be stewed 
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on the-20th of March, and immediately broke ground. The 

one of the siege were carried on with vigour, in spite of the 
wretched state of the weather, until the 25th, when the British 
9) their fire from six batteries, which mounted tweoty-eight 

of cannon in the first parallel; two of these batteries were 
tatended to fire upon the outwork, called La Picurina, and the other 
four to enfilade or destroy the defences of the Fort on the side which 
was attacked. 

As the early surrender of the place was of the utmost importance 
to the ulterior operations of his army, Lord Wellington determined 
to carry the outwork by assault; for which purpose, on the 26th, in 
the evening, he directed Major General Kempt, who commanded in 
the trenches, to storm La Picurina. This was done by five hundred 
men in their divisions—the right was under Major Shaw, of the 
74th ; the left was commanJed by Major Rudd, of the 77th, and the 
centre by the Honourable Captain Powis, of the 83rd. ‘I'he fort was 
escaladed at the salient angle, by the detachment under Captain 
Powi is was effected at a point where the palisades had been 
ured by the fire of the British artillery: Captain Powis waa 
the firat to scale the parapet, although wounded. 

The detachment which attacked by the gorge had the most serious 
obstacles to overcome, as it was closed by three rows of strong 
palisades, defended by musketry, and a place of arms for the garrison, 
musket-proof and loopholed throughout ; but when the attack on the 
salient angle succeeded, the whole party got into the works. The 
enemy’s garrison in this outwork, consisting of Colonel Gaspard 
Thiery, three other officers, and eighty-six men, were made prieoners, 
after a gallant, though brief resistance:—the rest, nearly two 
hundred, were killed, or drowned in the river Rivellas. 

‘While this was going on, the enemy made a sortie from the 
ravelin, called San Roque, probably with a view to retake La 
Picurina, but they were repulsed with considerable loss. 

‘The asasilants being established on the outworks, completed the 
second parallel within two hundred yards of the body of the place, 
and opened two additional batteries, which immediately commenced 
firing. 

The westher at this time was frightful:—heavy rain fell night 
and day—the river Guadiana was overflowed; and, in spite of all 
precautions, the inundation carried away the pontoons, and the 
fying bridges were nearly rendered useless. 

On the 30th of March the assailants opened their fire, from twenty- 
al pi of cannon from the second parallel, to breach the face of 
the bastion at the south-east angle of the fort of La Trinidad, the 
fiagk ofthe bastion, by which that place was defeuded, called Santa 
Maria}:‘the fire upon these was continued for four days with 
dugrustive effect. On the night of the 29th the i made 
ae ‘pon the troops of General Hamilton’s 
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invested the place on the side of the right of the river Guadiana, but 
they were driven back with great loss. The army under Marmont 
did not look tamely on while the siege was in progress, but the 
detachments under Generals Hill and Graham having united, kept 
the enemy in check, and obliged him to fall back by the different 
roads to Cordova, except only a amall force of infantry and cavalry, 
which were at Zalamea de la Serina. 28 

On the 4th and 5th of April, the fire of the British batteries 
continued against the bastion La Trinidad, and the flank of that of 
Santa Maria; and another battery of six guns was opened against 
the shoulder of the ravelin of San Roque, and the wall in its gorge. 
By these practicable breaches were effected in La Trinidad and 
Santa Maria; but as Lord Wellington perceived that the enemy 
was making formidable preparations to resist an assault at these 
prints, he resolved to delay the storming until a third breach was 
effected in a curtain of La Trinidad, and by euch means to turn the 
enemy’s works, for the defence of the other two. A heavy fire was 
now kept up in this new direction, and on the 6th of April a third 
breach being effected, Lord Wellington determined upon carrying 
the place by storm, and made the dispositions for that object. It 
was arranged that Lieutenant General Picton should attack the 
Castle of Badajoz by escalade with the 8rd division; and a detach- 
ment from the guard in the trenches furnished that evening by the 
4th division, under Major Wilson of the 48th, should attack the 
ravelin of San Roque on his left, while the 4th division, under 
Major General Colville, and the light division under Lieutenant 
Colonel Barnard, should attack the breaches in the bastion of La 
Trinidad, and the Santa Maria, and in the curtain by which they 
were to be connected. In furtherance of this design, the 5th 
division was to occupy the ground, which the 4th and light divisions 
had occupied during the siege, and Lieutenant General Leith was to 
make a false attack upon the outwork called Pardelleras, and 
another on the works of the fort towards the Guadiana, while the 
left brigade of the division under Major General Walker, which he 
was to turn into a real attack if circumstances should prove favour- 
able, and Brigadier General Power, who invested the piace with his 
Portuguese brigade on the right of the Guadians, was directed to 
make faise attacks on the téte-du-pent, the fort of San Cristoval, and 
the new eoaoatt called Monee renee 

Every thing being arranged for this awful and important event, 
the astault commenced at ten o’clock at night The following vivid 
description * of this tremendous conflict may supply the place of 
more technical detail. It embodies the main facts, though the 
writer has drawn somewhat freely upon his poetic imaginings. - 
“The night was dry but cloudy, the air thick from watery exhalations 
from the rivers, the ramparts and the trenchea unusually still, yet 
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a lor murmur prevailed the latter, and in the former lights were 
ween te flit here aud there, while the deep voices of the sentinels at 
times proclaimed that all was well in Badajoz. 

“The French, confiding in Phillipon’s direful skill, watched from 
their lofty atation the approach of enemies, whom they had twice 
before baffled, and now hored to drive a third time blasted aud 
puined before the walls. The British, standing in deep columns, 
were as ready to meet that fiery destruction as the others were to 
pour it down, and both were alike terrible for their strength, their 
discipline, and the passions awakened in their resolute hearts, 
Former failures there were to avenge; and on either side such 
leaders as left no excuse for weakness in the hour of trial; and the 
possession of Badajoz was become a point of honour personal with 
the soldiers of both nations. - 

“ But the atrong desire for glory was in the British dashed with 
the hatred of citizens for an old grudge; and recent toil and hard- 
ship, with much apilling of blood, had made many incredibly savage 
for these things render the noble-minded indeed averse to cruelty, 
out harden the valgar spirit. Numbers also, like Ceaur’s centurion, 
who could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were heated with 
the recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo, and thirsted for spoil. Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement; the wondrous power of 
discipline bound the whole together as with a band of iron, and in 
the pride of arms none doubted their right to bear down every 
obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. At ten o'clock the 
castle of San Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleraa, the distant bastion 
of San Vincent, and the bridge head on the other side of the 
Gaadiana, were to have been simultaneously assailed, and it was 
hoped that the strength of the enemy would shrivel within that ficry 
girdle. But many are the disappointments of war. An unforeseen 
accident delayed the attack of the 5th division, and a lighted 
earcase thrown from the castle falling close to where the men of the 
third division were drawn up, discovered their array, and obliged 
them to anticipate the signal by half an hour, Then every thing 
being suddenly disturbed, the double columns of the fourth and light 
divisions also moved silently and swiftly against the breaches, and 
the guard of the trenches rushing forward with a shout, encompassed 
the San Roque with fire, and broke in so violently that scarcely any 
resistance was made, But s sudden blaze of light, and the rattling 
of musketry, indicated the commencement of a most vehement 
combat at the castle. 

. {There General Kempt (for Picton, hurt by a fall in the camp, 


oad mpegine no change in the hour, was not present); there 
. Kempt, I say, led the 3rd division: he had passed the 
Ravatias.in single files, by « narrow bridge under a terrible musl 

end then reforming and running up the ragged hill had reached 


font of the castle, when he fell severely wounded! and being 
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carried back to the trenches, met Picton, who hastened with iaere- 
dible courage, ascended amidst showers of heavy stones; loge of 
wood, and bursting shells rolled off the parapet, while, from the 








flanks, the enemy plied his musketry with fearfal rapidity, and in 
front with pikes and bayonets, stabbed the leading assailants, or 
pushed the ladders from the walls; and ail this attended with 
deafening shouts and the crash of breaking ladders, and the shrielid 
of crushed soldiers, answering to the sullen strokes of the fallen 
weights. Still swarming round the remaning ladders, — ta. 
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daunted veterans strove who should first climb; until all being over- 
turned, the French shouted victory ; and the British, baffled, but not 
tamed, fell back a few paces and took shelter under the rugged edge 
of the hill. Here, when the broken ranks were somewhat re-formed, 
the heroic Colonel Ridge, springing forward, called with a stentorian 
voice to his men to follow ; and, seizing a ladder, once more raised it 
against the castle, yet to the right of the former attack, where the 

, wall was lower; and an embrasure offered some facility. A second 

* ladder was soon placed alongside the first, by the grenadier officer, 
Canch ; and the next instant he and Ridge were on the ramparts. 
The shouting troops pressed after them ; the garrison, amazed and in 
a manner surprised, were driven fighting through the double gate 
into the town, and the castle was won. A reinforcement, sent from 
the French reserve, then came up; a sharp action followed, both sides 
fired through the gate, and the enemy retired. But Ridge fell, and 
no man fell that night with more glory, yet many died, and there 
was much glory. During these events, the tumult at the breaches 
was such, as if the very earth had been rent asunder, and the central 
fires bursting upwards uncontrolled. 

“The two divisions had reached the glacis just as the firing at the 
castle had commenced, and the flash of a single musket, discharged 
from the covered way as a signal, showed them that the French were 
ready; yet no stir was heard, and darkness covered the breaches, 
Some hay packs were then thrown, some ladders were placed, and 
the forlorn hopes, and storming parties of the light division, about, 
five hundred in all, had descended into the ditch without opposition, 
when a bright flame shooting upwards displayed all the terrors of the 
scene. The ramparts, crowded with dark figures and glittering arms, 
were seen on one side, and on the other the red columna of the 
British, deep and broad, were coming on like streams of burning 
lava. It was the touch of the magician’s wand; for a crash of 
thunder followed, and with incredible violence the storming party 
were dashed to pieces by the explosion of hundreds of shells and 
powder barrels. For an instant the light division atood on the brink 
of the ditch, amazed by the terrible sight; then, with a shout that 
matched even the sound of the explosion, flew down the ladders ; or, 
disdaining their aid, leaped reckless of the depth into the gulph 
below; and nearly at the same moment, amidst the blaze of 
musketry that dazzled the eyes, the fourth division came running in, 
and descended with the greatest fury. 

“There were, however, only five ladders for both columns, which 
were close together; and a deep cut made in the bottom of the 
ditch, es far as the counter-guard of the Trinidad, was filled with 
the water from the inundation; into this watery snare the head of 
the Sourth division fell, and it is said that we one hundred 

fecileere (the men of Albuera) were there smothered. 
‘ bane he metowed gheckes not, but, es if such a disaster was 
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expected, turned to the left, and thus came upon the fece of the 
unfinished ravelin; which being rough and broken, was mistaken for 
a breach, and instantly covered with men; yet a wide and deep 
chasm was still between them and the ramparts, from whence came a 
deadly fire, wasting their ranks. Thus baffled, they also commenced 
a rapid discharge of musketry, and disorder ensued ; for the men of 
the light division, whose conducting engineer had been disabled 
early, and whose flank was confined by an unfinished ditch tended 
to cut off the bastion of Santa Maria, rushed towards the breaches of 
the curtain and the Trinidad, which were indeed before them, but 
which the fourth division was destined to storm. Great was the 
confusion, for now the ravelin was crowded with men of both 
divisions; and while some continued to fire, others jamped down and 
ran towards the breach, many also passed between the ravelin and 
the counter-guard of the Trinidad ; the two divisions mixed, and the 
reserves, which should have remained at the quarries, also came 
pouring in until the ditch was quite filled; the rear still crowding 
forward, and all cheering vehemently. The enemy’s shouis were also 
loud and terrible, and the bursting of shells and of grenades, the 
roaring of the guns from the flanks, answered by iron howitzers 
from the battery of the parallel, the heavy roll and horrid explosion 
of the powder barrels, the whizzing flight of the blazing splinters, 
the loud exhortations of the officers, and the continued clatter of the 
muskets, made a maddening din. Now a multitade bounded up the 
great breach as if driven by a.whirlwind; but across the top glittered 
a range of sword blades, sharp pointed, keen edged on both sides, 
firmly fixed in ponderous beams which were chained together and set 
deep in the ruins; and for ten feet in front the ascent was covered 
with loose planks, studded with sharp iron points, on which the feet 
of the foremost being set, the planks moved, and the unhappy 
soldiers, falling forward on the spikes, rolled down on the ranks 
behind. Then the Frenchmen, shouting at the success of their 
stratagem, and leaping forward, plied their shots with terrible 
rapidity; for every man had several muskets, and each musket, in 
addition to ita’ordinary charge, contained a small cylinder of wood 
stuck full of leaden slugs, which scattered like hail when they were 
discharged. Again the assailants rushed up the breaches, and again 
the sword blades, immovable and impassable, stopped their charge, 
and the hissing shells and the thundering powder barrels exploded 
unceasingly. 

« Hundreds of men had fallen, and hundreds more were dropping ; 
still the kreroic officers called aloud for new trials, and sometimes 
followed by many, sometimes by a few. ascended the ruins; and 
so furious were the men themselves, that in one of these charges, the 
rear strove to push the foremost on to the sword bintles, willing even. 
to make a bridge of their writhing bodies! but the others fru-trated 
the attempt by dropping down, and men fell: se fext Som Sat ohot 
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that it was hard to know who went down voluntarily, or who were 
stricken, and many stooped unhurt that never rose again. Vain 
‘also would it have been to break through the sword blades, for the 
trench and parapet behind the breach were finished, and the 
assailants crowded even into a narrower space than the ditch was, 
would still have been separated trom their enemies, and the slaughter 
would have continued. 

“ At the begioning of this dreadful conflict Colonel Andrew Barnard 
had, with prodigious efforts, separated his division from the other, 
and preserved some degree of military array; but now the tumult 
was such that no command could be heard distinctly except by those 
close at hand; and the mutilated carcasses heaped upon each other, 
and the wounded struggling to avoid being trampled upon, broke the 
formation—order was impossible. Yet officers of all nations, followed 
more or less numerously by the men, were scen to start as if struck 
with a sudden maduess, und rush into the breach, which, yawning 
and glittering with stecl, seemed like the mouth of some huge 
dragon belching forth smoke aud flame. In one of these attempts 
Colonel Macleod of the 42ud, a young man whose feeble body would 
have been quite unfit for war, if it had not been sustained by an 
unconquerable spirit, was killed. Wherever his voice was heard, 
there his soldiers gathered, and with such strong resolution did he 
leap up to the fatal ruius, when one behind him, in falling, plunged a 
bayonet into his back, he complained not, but continued Ins course, 
and was shot dead within a yard of the sword blades. But there was 
no want of gallant leaders nor desperate followers. Two hours speut 
in these vain efforts convinced the soldicrs that the breach of 
Trinidad was impreguable: and as the opening in the curtain, 
although less strong, was retired, and the approach to it impeded by 
deep holes and cuts made in the ditch, the troops did not much 
notice it after the partial failure of one attack, which had been made 
early. Gathering in dark groups, and leaning on their muskets, 
they looked up with sullen desperation at the Trinidad, while the 
enemy stepping out on the ramparts, and aiming their shots by the 
light of their fire-balls, which they threw over, asked as their victims 
fell, ‘why they did not come into Badajoz.” 

“Tuo this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying in heaps, and 
others continually falling, the wounded crawling about to get some 
shelter from the merciless fire above, and withal a sickening stench 
from the burnt flesh of the slain, Captain Nicholas of the engineers 
was observed by Mr. Shaw of the 43rd, making incredible efforts to 
farce his way with a few men into the Santa Maria bastion, 

Shaw having collected about fifty men of all regiments, joined 
him; and, although there was a deep cut along the foot of the 
breach, yet it was instantly passed, and these two young officers, at 
the head of their gallant band, rushed up the slope of the ruins; 
but, whan they bad gained two-thirds of the ascent a concentrated 
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fire of musketry and grape dashed nearly the whole to the earth. 
Nicholas wae mortally wounded, and the intrepid Shaw stood alone. 
After this no further effort was made at any point, and the troops 
remained passive but unflinching beneath the enemy’s shot, which 
streamed without intermission; for of the riflemen on the glacis, 
many leaping early in the ditch had joined in the assault, and the 

+ rest, raked by a cross fire of grape from the distant bastions, baffled 
in their aim by the smoke and flames from the explosions, and too 
few in number, entirely failed to quell the French musketry. About 
midnight, when about two thousand brave men had faJlen, 
Wellington, who was on a height close to the quarries, sent orders 
for the remainder to retire and re-form for a second aasault, for he 
had just then heard that the castle was taken; and, thinking the 
enemy would still hold out in the town, was resolved to assail the 
breaches again. his retreat from the ditch was, however, not 
effected without further carnage and confusion, for the French fire 
never slackened, and a cry arose that the enemy were making a sally 
from the distant flanks, which caused a rush towards the ladders; 
then the groans and lamentations of the woundéd. who could not 
move, and expected to be slain, increased. Many of the officers who 
had not heard of the order endeavoured to stop the soldiers from 
going back, and some would even have moved the ladders, but could 
not break the crowd. Ali this time the third division was lying close 
to the castle, and either from a fear of risking the less of a point which 
eusured the capture of the place, or that the egress was too difficult, 
made no attempt to drive away the enemy from the breaches. On 
the other side, however, the fifth division had commenced the false 
attack on the Pardaleras, and on the right of the Guadiana the 
Portuguese were sharply erzazed on the bridge. Thus the town 
was girdled with fire; for G.ueral Walker’s brigade, having passed 
on during the feint on the duleras, was escalading the distant bastion 
of San Vincente. His troops had advanced along the banks of the 
river, and reached the French guard-house at the barrier gate 
undiscovered, for the ripple of the waters smothered the sound of 
their footsteps; but just then the explosion of the breaches took 
place, the moon shone out, and the French sentinels, discovering the 
columns, fired. The British troops immediately springing forward, 
under a sharp fire of musketry, n to hew down the wooden 
barrier at the covered way, while the Portuguese, being panic 
stricken, threw down the scaling ladders. 

“ Nevertneless, the others snatched them up again, and forcing the 
barricr jurhped into the ditch, but the guiding engineer officer was 
killed, and there was a cunette which embarrassed the column, and 
when the foremost man succeeded in rearing the ladders, the latter 
were too short ; for the walls were generally thirty feet high. 

* Meanwhile the fire of the French was deadly ; s small mine was 
aprang beneath the soldiers’ feet, beams of wood and live shell, were 
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rolled over on their heads, showers of grape from the flank swept the 
ditch, and man after man dropped dead from the ladders. For- 
tunately, some of the defenders having been called away to aid in 
recovering the castle, the ramparts were not entirely manned, and 
the assailants having discovered ga corner of the bastion where the 
acarp was only twenty feet high, placed three ladders there under an 
embrasure which had no gun, and was only stopped with # gabion. 
Some men got up, but with difficulty; for the ladders were still too 
short, and the first man who gained the top was pushed up by his 
comrades, and he then drew others after him until many had gained 
the summit, and though the French shot heavily against them from 
both flanks and from a house in front, they thickened and could not 
be driven back; half the fourth regiment entered the town itself to 
dislodge the enemy from the houses, while the others pushed along 
the ramparts towards the breach, and by dint of hard fighting 
successively won three bastions. 

“In the last of these combats General Walker, leaping forward 
sword in hand at the moment whes one of the encmy’s cannoneers 
was discharging a gun, fell covered with so many wounds, that it was 
wonderful how he could survive; and some soldiers, immediately 
after perceiving a lighted match on the ground, cried out, ‘A mine!” 
At that word, such is the power of imagination, those troops whom 
neither the strong barrier, nor the deep ditch, nor the high walls, 
nor the deadly fire of the enemy could stop, staggered back appalled 
by a chimera of their own raising, and in this disorder a French 
reserve under General Viellande, drove on them with a firm and 
rapid charge, and pitching some men over the walls, and killing 
others outright, again cleared the ramparts even to the San Vincente. 
Here, however, Leith had placed Colonel Nugent, with a battalion 
of the 38th as 2 reserve, and when the French came up shouting, 
and slaying all before them, this battalion, about two hundred strong, 
arose and with one volley destroyed them. Then the panic ceased, 
the soldiers rallied, and in compact order once more charged along 
the walls towards the breaches; but the French, although turned on 
both flanks and abandoned by fortune, did not yield, and meanwhile 
the detachment of the fourth regiment, which had entered the town 
when the San Vincente was first carried, was strangely situated, for 
the streets were empty and brilliantly illumimated, and no person 
was seen, vet a low buzz and whisper was heard around, lattices were 
now and then gently opened, and from time to time shots were fired 
from underneath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards! 

“ However, the troops, with bugles sounding, advanced towards the 
great square of the town, and in their progress captured several 

“‘tnules going with ammunition to the breaches; but the square itself 
was as empty and as silent as the streets, and the houses as bright 
with lemps; a terrible enchantment seemed to be in operation, for 
they rr nothing but light, and heard only the low whispers close 
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around them, while the tumult at the breaches was like the crashing 
thunder. There, indeed, the fight was still plainly raging, and 
hence, quitting the square, they attempted to take the garrison in 
reserve, by attacking the ramparts on the town side, but they were 
received with a rolling musketry fixe, driven back with loss, and 
resumed their movement through thé streets. 5 

* At last the breaches were abandoned by the French f other parties 
entered the place, desultory combats took place in various parts and. 
finally General Viellande and Philippon (who was wounded), seeing 
all ruined, passed the bridge with afew hundred soldiers, and entered 
San Cristoval, where they all surrendered early the next morning 
upon summons, to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who had with great 
readiness pushed through the town to the draw-bridge ere they had 
time to organise further resistance. But even in the moment of 
ruin the night before, the noble governor had sent some horsemen 
out from the fort to carry the news to Soult’s army, and they reached 
him in time to prevent # greater misfortune. Now commenced that 
wild and desperate wickedness which tarnished the lustre of the 
soidier’s heroism. All indeed were not alike, for hundreds risked, 
many lost their lives in striving to stop the violence; but the 
madness generally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here, 
all the dreadful passions of human nature were displayed. Shame- 
Jess rapgcity, brutal intemperance, savage Just, cruelty and murder, 
shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the 
hissing of tires bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors and 
windows, nnd the reports of muskets used in violence, resounded for 
two days and nighta in the streets of Badajoz; on tne third, when 
the city was sacked, when the goldiers were exhausted by their own 
excesses, the tumult rather subsided than was quelled. The wounded 
men were then looked to, and the dead were disposed of. Five 
thousand men and officers fell during this siege, * and of these, 
including seven hundred Portuguese, three thousand five hundred 
had been stricken in the assault—siaty officers and more than seven 
hundred men being slain on the spot. The five generals, Kempt, 
Harvey, Bowes, Bolville and Picton, were wounded—the first three 
severely. About six hundred men and officers fell in the escalade of 
San Vincente, ns many at the castle, and more than two thousand at 
the breaches— each division thus losing twelve hundred. And how 
deadly the strife was at that point may be gathered from this—the 
forty-third and fifty-second regiments of the light divisions alone lost 
more men than the seven regiments of the third division engaged at 
the castle! ‘ 

« Let any man picture to himself this frightful carnage, taki lace 
in the space of less than a hundred square sein bape ty l 
that the slain died not only suddenly, nor by one manner of death; 


* Avother author makes the tots! Jozs as 1,035 killed, and 3,787 wounded, bet 
the idth of March, and the 7th of April. = acta 
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that some perished by steel, some by shot, some by water—that 
some were crushed and mangled by heavy weights, eome trampled 
upon, some dashed to atoms by the the fiery explosions; that for 
hours the destruction was endured without shrinking, and that the 
town was won at last—Iet any wan consider this, and he must admit 
that the Brigish army bears it with an awful power. And false 
would it be to say that the French were feeble men; for the garrison 
‘stood and fought manfully, with good discipline, behaving worthily. 
Shame there was none on any side. Yet who shall do justice to the 
bravery of the solliers—the noble emulation of the officers? Who 
shall measure out the glory of Ridge, of Nicholas, of Macleod, or of 
O’Hare, of the 95th, who perished on the breach at the head of the 
stormers, and with him nearly ali the volunteers for that desperate 
service ? Who shall describe the springing valour of that Portu- 
guese grenadier, who was killed the foremost man at the Santa 
Maria? or the martial fury of that desperate soldier of the 95th, 
who, in his resolution to win, thrust himself beneath the chained 
sword blades, and there suffered the enemy to dash his head to pieces 
with the ends of their muskets? Who can sufficiently honour the 
jntrepidity of Walker, of Shaw, of Canch, or the resolution of 
Ferguson of the 43rd, who, having in former assaults, received two 
deep wounds, which were still open, was leading the stormers of his 
regiment, the third time a volunteer, aud tle third time wounded ! 
Nor would I be understood to sclect these as pre-eminent; many 
and signal were the other examples of uubounded devotiong—some 
known, some that never will be known; for in such a tumult much 
passed unobserved. and often the observers fell themselves ere they 
could bear testimony to what they saw. But no age, no nation, eve 
sent forth braver troops to battle than those who stormed Badajoz. 
‘“When the extent of the night’s havoc was made known to Lord 
Wellington,” says the narrator, “the firmness of his nature gave 
way for a moment, and the pride of conquest vielded to a passionate 
burst ¢ grief, for the loss of his gallant soldiers.” 
“Never, probably,” says Colonel Jones, “since the discovery of 
mpowder, were men more exp: to its action than those assem- 
led in the ditch to assault the breaches. Many thousand shells and 
hand grenades, numerous bags, filled with powder, every kind of 
burning composition aud destructive missile had been prepared, and 
placed along the parapet of the whole front; these, under an 
incessant rol] of musketry, were hurled into the ditch without inter- 
mission for upwards of two hours, giving to its surface an appearance 
of vomiting fire, and producing sudden flushes of light more vivid 
than the day. Description, however, conveys but a faint idea of the 
imposing nature of such a mode of slaughter. The doors of succeas 
were certainly thrown open, but they were so vigilantly guarded, 
the approach to them was so strewn with difficulties, and the scene 
altogether so appalling, that instead of its being a disparagement to 
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the troops to have failed in forcing through them, is it not rather a 
subject for pride and exultation that they had firmness to persevere 
in the attempt, till recalled. e z 

“T saw one instance of bravery on the part of the French, just 
before the grape-shot came. Eight or ten Frenchmen were standiug 
on the battery, No. 32: one of our regiment fired and killed one or 
two of them, but the rest stood like statucs; they kepton firing till 
there were but two left, when one of them being shot, the other 
jumped down. 

“The town is about the size of Northampton—all the houses near 
the breach were completely battered down, and most of the others 
damaged. 

“In the morning I returned to the camp, and by daylight retraced 
ty steps of the night before. In every place I passed a great many 
wounded. I saw eight or ten shot through the face, and their heads 
a mass of clotted blood, many with limbs shattered, many shot 
through the body, and groaning most piteously! I found the body 
of my brother officer on the hill, his pantaloons, sword, epaulet, and 
hat, taken away: the dead lay stretched out in every form, some had 
been dashed to pieces by bombs, many had been stripped completely 
naked, and others had been rolled in dust, with bleod and dirt 
sticking all over them. 

“When I came to the spot where the grape-shot first struck us, 
the bodies lay very thick; but even there they bore no comparison 
to the hgaps in the breach, where they lay one upon another, two or 
three deep; and many in the ditch were half out and half in the 
water! I shall give you my feelings through the whole affair, and I 
have no doubt, when you read this, you will feel similarly. I 
marched towards the town in good spirits, and when the balls began 
to come thick about me, I expected every one would strike me; as 
they increased I regarded them less: at the bottom of the hill I was 
quite inured to danger, and could have marched to the cannon’s 
mouth. When the grape-shot came I suffered more for thage who 
fell than for myself, and when I first trod upon the dead eps, it 
wns horrible. Jh the next twenty or thirty steps I trod upon many 
more dead, but such impression became less terrible. You see, then, 
that I have literally been within a few inches of deuth—upon the 
very verge of eternity! With you, when two or three of your 
acquaintance die, you say, ‘These are awful times, death has been 
busy!’ here he was busy, indeed! of three officers with whom I 
dined that day one was killed, and another severely wounded, yet 
uot a hair 6f my head has been hurt, &c.” * 7 

The British found in the city immense stores of arms and ammu- 
nition, one hundred and seventy-two pieces of artillery, and more 
than eighty thousand shot; General Philippon and his staff, and 
four thousand veteran troops, were made prisoners. Few cireum- 

* Journal af an Officer. 
ais 
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vof the war surprieed the French more than the capture of 
Badajoz—the fine defence of the city made by Philippon in the 
preceding year, a garrisow which consisted of five thousand men, 
several strong outworks newly constracted, and the place provisioned 
for two months, led them to calculate upon a defence of much longer 
duration. meral Lery, engincer-in-chief to the army of the 
South, wrote’thus to General Kellerman respecting the loas of the 
Place :—“ The conquest of Badajoz cost me eight engineers. I am 
not yet acquainted with the details of that fatal event. Never was 
there a place in a better state, better supplied, aud better provided 
with the requisite number of troops. There is in that event a 
marked fatality. I confess my inability to account for its bad 
defence. Very extensive works have been constructed. All our 
calculations have been disappointed. The army of Portugal with- 
drew to a greateg distance from us when it ought to have drawn 
nearer, and thus Lord Wellington, with his Anglo-Portuguese troops 
has taken the place; as it were, too, in the presence of two armies, 
amounting together to about eighty thousaud men. This is the 
consequence of the want of a supréme chief. In short, I think the 
capture of Badajoz a very extraordinary event; and I should be 
much at a loss to account for it in any manner consistent with 
probability.” * 

It has been observed, that this letter contains the highest eulogium 
upon the conduct of the allies by an officer of very great merit 
(General Lery.) He is, however, mistaken respecting the garrison, 
which did not consist of the requisite number of troops, especially 
after very extensive works had been constructed ; whilst before those 
additional works, when Marsha! Soult took the place from the 
Spaniards, the garrison amounted to above nine thousand men. 
The English General had ordered his two corps of observation to {all 
back, for the purpose of concentrating his troops, to be master of his 
movements, whatever might be the issue of the assault. The town 
beinggpce taken it would have been idle in Lord Wellington to 
encounter Soult. This General had, indeed, advanced from Seville 
on the Ist of April, if not to the relief of Badajoz, at least to make 
adiversion which might harrass the allies; but when he heard at 
Villa Franca, on the 8th, of the fall of that strong fortress, he retircd 
before day-break the following morning to Llerena, which he also 

uitted in haste, followed closely by the cavalry of Sir Stapleton 
tton, who greatly harrassed his rear-guard. As we have said, 
there was no reason that Lord Wellington should encounter Scult, 
and thus run the risk of affording him an opportunity to palliate the 
fault of not Naring reuered Badajoz, by oe brilliant report of a 
i le which the superiority of his cav: would have 
rentiered oe murderous and as fruitiesa as that of Sibace. 

Marmont too, has been blamed for his dilatory concuct since Lord 

ax Sarrazin’s History of the War in Spain and Portugal, p. 256. 
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Wellington's 4 from the neighbourhood of Almeida. It is 
alleged that, as the British army, on the 10th of March, was moving 
rapidly towards the south of Portugal, Marmont should have been 
on the Agueda by the 15th, but he did not reach the banks of that 
river utitil the end of the month, and which he was obliged to cross 
on the 12th of April, in consequence of Lord Wellington’s approach. 
He suffered a fine opportunity to escape, add his critics, for the fault 
which he committed by not relieving Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Had he attacked that place about the 15th of March, 2s he might 
easily have done, he would, in all probability, have obtained 
possession of it by the 10th or 12th of April; and thus, in degree, 
have indemnified Bonaparte for the loss of Badajoz, which had 
certainly given great dissatisfaction to the cabinet of the Tuileries. 
An able general, instead of carrying desolation into the hamlets and 
cottages of Portugal (for the march to the banks of the Agueda had 
but gained for him some trifling advantage over the ill-organized 
Portuguese militias) would have left a corps of twenty thousand men 
on the Agueda. Half of these troops should have laid siege to 
Cindad Rodrigo, and the other half should have taken up a position 
to cover the operations of the besiegers. With the remainder of his 
army, which is said to have amounted to about forty thousand, a good. 
general would have marched to Merida by Almaraz. On the let of 
April he could have effected a junction with Marshal Soult, who was 
leaving Seville, * with about forty thousand men, and their joint 
marelfing to Badajoz would have forced the English to give up their 
designs upon that place, as it had done in 1811. It re: is as 
mortifying to the French Generals as it is glorious to the English 
commander, that an army of fifty thousand men should, by the ability 
and boldness of its manceuvres, have been enabled to take two strong 
places, the reputed keys of Spain on the side of Portugal, in spite of 
their being protected by two French armies, amounting together to 
at least eighty thousand men under arms. The conduct of Marshal 
Marmont excites, indeed, but little surprise; but it is dMficult to 
conceive why Marshal Soul’ so distinguished for twenty years of 
services as useful as brilliant, suffered Badajoz to be taken without 
opposition. If Marmont’s jealousy operated so as to keep back 
assistance, and the inadequacy of his own troops made him afraid of 
being unable to oppose the fall of that place, he ought to have blown 
up its fortifications after having excavated it, and have kept only a 
flying camp in Estramadura. 

Marmont had indeed made a show of operations in the north, by 
keeping Ciudad Rodrigo partially blockaded, but had not ventured 
to make any serious attempt to retake it; on the 7th (the day on 
which Badajoz fell), he broke up his blockade, and retreated to Sabugal. 


This is not very clear as to time, because Soult did not leave Seville until 
April, and a flint ity in aime distance from Merida, the jancton of aed Sa 
: a 





mot have taken piace so early.—Ep. 
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We have many times in the course of our narrative had occasion 
to notice, “more in sorrow than in anger,” the extreme anxiety of 
most writers (and some tod of note and likelihood in the world’s 
opinion) to describe in the glowing language of exaggerated eulogy 
every act done by the British and their allies, while their pens have 
been equally busy to villify and defame all who were opposed to 
them. This is disingenuous, to say the least of it, under any circum. 
stances, but in the historian who should have nobler aim, it in 
disgraceful—dishonest. A wilful concealment of the truth is as 
base as the utterance of falsehood. 

We can but smile at the squeamishness of calling those acts in a 
friend, “ merited retaliation,” “ betrayal into excesses,” “ unavoidable 
license to an infuriated soldiery,” which in an enemy are described 
as “atrocious cruelty,” “horrible depravity,” “fiendish pro- 
pensities,” and other choice phrases equally tasteful. 

Voltaire says, nul n’aura pas de virtue mais nous ef nos amis.* 
Modern biographers seem to exact this to the very letter. Perbaps 
there is no circumstance to which this discreditable act of omission 
applies with more force than the description usually given of the 
conduct of the British army and their allies after the taking of 
Badajoz, While their gallantry is praised to the utmost, their evil 
deeds are left to find the light as they may, but 

“ Foul deeds will rise 
‘Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men’s eyes.” 


“ Before six o’clock in the morning of the 7th of April,” says an 
author of credit, “all organization among the assaulting columns 
had ceased, and a scene of plunder and cruelty, that it would be 
difficult to find a parallel for, took place. 

“The army so fine and effective, of the preceding day, was now 
transformed into a vast band of brigands, and the rich and beautiful 
city of Badajoz preseuted the turbulent aspect that must result from 
the concourse of numerous and warlike multitudes, nearly all 
strangers to each other. 

“The horde of Spaniards as well as Portuguese women and men 
that now eagerly sought for admission to plunder, nearly augmented 
the number of brigands to what the assaulting army had been 
before ; and it may be said, that nearly twenty thousand people, 
armed with all power to act as they thought fit, and all, or 
almost all, armed with weapons which could be turned at the 
pleasure or caprice of the bearer for the purpose of enforcing any 
wish he sought to gratify, were let loose upon the ill-fated in- 
habitants of this devoted city. 

“‘ These people were under no restraint, had no person to control 
them, and in a short time they got into such an awful state of 
intoxication, that they lost all control of their own actions. What 


* None shall have virtue, but we and our friends. 
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a frightful picture is this of a town carried by assault !—it is true, 
nevertheless,—and if auch latitude were not allowed to the soldiery, I 
believe that few fortresses would be carried by assault. If the reader 
can, for a moment, fancy a fine city, containing an immense popula- 
tion, among which may be reckoned a proportion of the finest women 
in Andalusia, or perhaps the world, can boast of; if he could fancy 
that population, and those females left to the mercy of twenty 
thousand infuriated and licentious soldiers for two days and two 
nights ; if, I say, he can fancy this, he can well imagine the horrors 
that were acted within the walls of Badajoz. In the first burst, all 
the wine and spirit stores were forced open, and ransacked from top 
to bottom, and it required but little time for the men to get into that 
fearful state that was alike dangerous to all—officers, or soldiers, or 
the inhabitants of the city. Casks of the choicest wines and brandy 
were dragged into the streets, and when the men had drunk as much 
ns they fancied, the heads of the vessels were stove in, or the casks 
otherwise so broken that the liquor ran about in streams. 





“In the town were a number of animais that belonged to the 
garrison, several hundred sheep, numerous oxen, as likewise many 
horses: those were among the first taken possession of, and the 
wealthy occupier of many a house was glad to be allowed the 
employment of conducting them to our camp, as by doing ao he got 
away from a place where his life was not worth a minute’s purchase ; 
terrible as was this scene, it was not possible to avoid occasionally 
laughing, for the conducteur was generally not only compelled to 
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drive & herd of cattle, but also obliged to carry the bales of plunder 
taketi by hie employer,—perhaps from his own house! and the 
atately gravity with which the Spanierd went through his work, 
dreseed in short breeches, frilied-shirt, and a hat and plumes that 
might vie with our eighth Henry, followed as he was by our 
ragamuffin soldiers, with fixed bayonets, presented a scene that 
would puzzle even Mr. Cruikshank himself to delineate justly. . 

“The plunder so captured was deposited in the camp, and placed 
vander a guard, chiefly composed of the soldiers’ wives! The shops 
were déapoiled first by one group, who rifled them of their more 
costly articles, then by another, who thought themselves rich in 
capturing what had been left by their predecessors; then another, 
and another still, until every vestige of property was swept away. 
A few hours was sufficient for this: night was fast drawing near, 
and then a scene took place that has seldom fallen to the lot of any 
writer to describe. Every insult, every infamy, with which human 
invention could torture our language, was practiced. Age as well as 
youth, was alike unrespected, and perhaps not one house, or 
one female in this vast town escaped injury; but war is a terrible 
engine, and when once set in motion, it is not possible to calculate 
when or where it will stop. 

* * * * * * * 

“The 8th of April was also a fearful one for the inhabitants; 
the soldiers became reckless, drank to such an excess, that no 
person’s life, no matter of what rank, station, or sex, wassafe. If they 
entered a house that had not been emptied of its furniture or wine, 
they proceeded to destroy it; or if it happened to be empty, which 
was generally the case, they commenced firing at the doors or 
windows, and not unfrequently at the inmates, or at each other. 
They would then sally forth into the streets, and fire at the different 
church bells in the steeples, or the pigeons that inhabited the old 
Moorish turrets of the castle; even the owls, were frighted from 
this place of refuge, and by their discordant screams announced 
to their hearers the great revolution that had taken place near their 
own peaceful abodes. 

«The soldiers then fired upon their own comrades, and many 
men were killed in endeavouring to carry away some species of 

under, by the hands of those, who but a few hours before would 

ve risked their own lives to protect those they now so wantonly 
sported with; then they would turn on the already too deeply 
injured females, and tear from them the trinkets that adorned their 
necks, fingers, or ears; and finaily they would strip them of their 
wearing aparel: some it is said, there were—ruffians of the lowest 
grade no doubt—who cut the ear-rings out of the females’ ears 
that bore them, when they discerned a band of marauders 
approaching the unfortunate beings that were subjected to auch 
brutal Sroatmet, and whom they feared might anticipate them 
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in their infamy; for here, as in all such disgraceful scenes, might 
made right, and the conduct of the soldiera during the sacking of 
Badajoz is a sufficient proof, if such proof were wanting, of the 
dangers attendant upon any thing where the multitude are allowed 
to act from excited impulse. 

« Hundreds of these fellows took possession of the best warehouses, 
and for a time fulfilled the functions of merchants; those, in their 
turn were ejected by a stronger party, who, after a fearful strife 
and loss of lives, displaced them, and occupied in their stead; and 
those again were conquered by others, and others more powerful! 
And thus was Badajoz circumstanced on the morning of the 
8th of April, 1812. 

“Tt presented a fearful picture of the horrors that are inevitable 
upon a city carried by assault, and, although it is painfnl to relate 
these disgraceful facts, it is essential nevertheless. All writers, no 
matter how insignificant they may be, (and I 2m willing to place my- 
self at the bottom of the list of these persons,) should in any detail 
which may lay claim to historical facts, be extremely cautious, that 
they in no way mislead their readers ; and in anything | have written, 
or may hereafter write, I shall not deviate from this principle. I feel 
as much pride as any man can feel in having taken a part in actions 
which must for ever shed lustre upon my country; but no false feel- 
ing of delicacy shall ever preveut me from speaking the truth, no 
matter whether it touches the conduct of one man or ten thousand ! 

* * * * * * 

“To put a stop to such a frightful scene, it was necessary to 
use some forbearance, as likewise a portion of severity. In the first 
instance, parties from those regiments that had least participated in 
the combat were ordered into the town, to collect the hordes ot 
stragglers that filled the streets with crimes too horrible to detail: 
but the evil had spread to such an extent, that this measure was 
inadequate to the end proposed, and in many instances the parties so 
sent became infected by the contagion, and in place of remedying 
the disorder, increased it by joining once more in revels they had 
for a time quitted. At length a brigade of troops was marched into 
the city, and yere directed to stand by their arms while any of the 
mauraders remained; the provost-marshals attached to each di- 
vision were directed to use that authority with which they are 
ot necessity invested, 

“ Gibbets and triangles were in consequence erected, and many 
men were flogged; but, although the contrary has been said, none 
were hanged; although hundreds deserved it. 

** A few hours so employed were sufficient to purge the town 
of the infamous gang of robbers that still lurked about its streets; 
and those ruffians, chiefly Spaniards or Portuguese, not ineany way 
attached to the army, were infinitely more dangerous than our 
fellows bad as they were. Murder, except indeed in a paroxywm of 
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drunkenness, and in many cases, I regret to say, it did occur 
im this way, never entered their thoughts, but the infamous 
miscreants here referred to, would commit the foulest deed for 
less than a dollar! 

“ Towards the evening tranquillity began to return ; and protected 
as they now were by a body of troops untainted by the disease 
which had spread like a contagion, the unfortunate inhabitants took 
advantage of the quiet that reigned; yet it was a fearful quiet, and 
might be likened to a ship at sea, which after having been plundered 
and dismasted by pirates, was left floating on the ocean, without 
@ moreel of food to supply the wants of its crew or a stitch of canvass 
to cover its naked masts; by degrees, however, some clothing, such 
as decency required, was procured for the females, by the return of 
their friends to the town; and many a father and mother rejoiced 
to find their children, who were still dearer to them than ever from 
the dangers they had escaped, alive; although it was impossible 
to hide from them the fact, that they had been seriously and grossly 





injured. , But there was also many who were denied even this aad 
consolation ; for numbers of the towns-people had fallen in the 
confusion eee prevailed; some of our officers also werekilled in this 
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way, and it bas been said, I believe truly, that one or two (one 
2 colonel commanding a regiment) lost their lives by the hands 
of their own men. 

* * * * * * * 

“Phe plunder with which our camp was now filled was so con- 
siderable, and of so varied a description, that numerous as were the 
purchasers, and different as were their wants, they had all nevertheless 
an opportunity of suiting themselves to their taste ; still the sale had not 
commenced in form, although like other markets some private sales 
were effected. 

* * * * * * * 

“ Early on the morning of the 9th of April a great concourse of 
Spaniards had already thronged our lines; the neighbouring villages 
poured in their quota of persons, seeking to be the purchasers of the 
booty captured by our men, and each succeeding hour increased 
the supply of their wants, numerous and varied as they were; and 
our camp had the appearance of a vast market. The scene after the 
taking of Ciudad Rodrigo was nothing in comparison to the present, 
because the resources of Badajoz might be said to be in the ratio of 
five to one as compared with her sister fortress, and, besides, our fellows 
were in an equal proportion more dexterous than they had been in 
their maiden effort to relieve Ciudad Rodrigo of its valuables. It may 
therefore be well supposed, and the reader may safely take my word 
for it, that the transfer of property was on the present occasion 
considerable. Some men realized upwards of one thousand dollars 
{about £ 520), others less, but all, or almost all, gained handsomely 
by an enterprise in which they had displayed such unheard of acts of 
devotion and bravery; and it is only to be lamented that they tarnished 
laurels so nobly won, by traits of barbarity that it would be difficult 
to find a parallel for in the annals of any army.” 

When Lord Wellington was apprised of Soult’s retreat from Villa 
Franka, he put his army in motion (leaving a strong garrison at 
Badajoz) towards Castile; and on the 16th of April his advanced- 
guard was at Castle Branco; the enemy under Marmont retreating 
before him; and when the British army had arrived at Alfayates, his 
rear-guard had crossed the Agueda (28rd April), and the following 
day the French were in full retreat towards Tormes. Although the 
heavy rains which had lately swollen the Agueda, had partly carried 
away the bridge, which he had constructed across that river, yet 
he contrived partially to restore it, and the leading corps crossed at 
the Puente d’el Villar, and by the fords of the upper Agueda; 
his rear only passing by the repaired bridge near Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Being assured that the enemy had retreated beyond the frontiers, 
Lord Wellington directed General Hill to make a bold movement 
against the French posts, at the passage of the Tagus at Almarez— 
the effects of this would be (if executed with celerity) to cut off alt 
communication between the French armies of Portugal (Marmont’s) 
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and that of the south (under Soult), and thus enable his Lordsip to 
give battle to either army separately whenever a favourable op- 
portunity should present itself, How this well-conceived design was 
executed, the following modest dispatch from General Hill will evince. 

“ My Lord, Truxillo, May 21, 1812. 

“T have the satisfaction to acquaint your Lordship, that your 
instructions relative to the capture and destruction of the enemy’s 
works at Almarez have been most fully carried into effect, by a 
detachment of troops under my orders, which marched from 
Almendrolego on the 12th instant. 

“The bridge was, as your Lordship’ knows, protected by strong 
works, thrown up by the French on both sides of the river; and, 
furthur, covered on the southern side by the castle and redoubts 
of Mirabete, about a league off, commanding the pass of that name, 
through which runs the road to Madrid, being the only one passable 
for carriages of any description, by which the bridge can be 
approached. 

“ The works on the left bank of the river were a téte-du-pont, built 
of masonry and strongly intrenched ; and on the high ground above 
it, a large and well constructed fort, called Napoleon, with an 
interior intrenchment, and a loopholed tower in the centre. This 
tower contained nine pieces of cannon, with a garrison of between 
four and five hundred men ; there being also on the opposite side of 
the river, on the height immediately above the bridge, a very 
complete fort, recently constructed, which flanked and added much to 
its defence. 

“On the morning of the 16th the troops reached Jaraicejo, and 
on the same evening marched in three columns; the left commanded 
by Lieutenant General Chowne (28th and 34th regiments under 
Colonel Wilson, and the 6th Portuguese Cagadores) towards the 
castle of Mirabete; the right column under Major General Howard 
(50th, 7ist, and 92nd regiments), which I accompanied myself toa 
pass in the mountains, through which a difficult and circuitous 
foot path leads by the village of Romangordo to the bridge; the 
centre column under Major General Long (6th and 18th Portuguese 
infantry, under Colonel Ashworth, and 18th light dragoons with 
the artillery), advanced on the high road to the pass of Mirabete. 

“ The two flank columns were provided with ladders, and it was 
intended that either of them should proceed to escalade the forts 

i whom they were directed, had circumstances proved fa- 
yourable; the difficulties, however, which each had to encounter 
on its march, were such that it was impossible for them to reach 
their reapected points before day-break ; I judged it best, therefore, 
as thera was no longer a possibility of surprise, to defer the attack 
until we should be better acquainted with the nature and position of 
the works, and the troops bivouacked on the Leina. 
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*] determined on endeavouring to penetrate to the bridge by the 
mountain path, leading through the village of Romangordo, 
although by that means I should be deprived of the use of my 
artillery. 

“ On the evening of the 18th, I moved with Major General 
Howard’s brigade and the 6th Portuguese regiment, for the operation, 
provided with scaling ladders, &c. % 

“ Although the distance marched did not exceed five or six miles, 
the difficulties of the road were such, that, with the united exertions 
of officers and men, the column could not be formed for the attack 
before daylight; confiding, however, in the valour of the troops, 
I ordered the immediate assault of fort Napoleon ; my confidence was 
fully justified by the event. 

“The first battalion of the 50th, and one wing of the 71st regiment, 
regardless of the enemy’s artillery and musketry, escaladed the work 
in three places nearly at the same time. The enemy at first seemed 
determined, and the fire was destructive ; but the ardour of our troops 
was irresistible, and the garrison was driven at the point of the bayonet 
through the several intrenchments of the fort and ¢éte-du-pont across 
the bridge, which having been cut by those on the opposite side of 
the river, many leaped into the water and thus perished. 

“The impression made upon the enemy’s troops was such, that 
panic soon communicated itself to those on the right bank of the 
river, and Fort Ragusa was instantly abandoned, the garrison flying 
in the greatest confusion towards Naval Moral. 

“TI cannot sufficiently praise the conduct of the 50th and 71st 
regiments, to whom the assault fell. The cool and steady manner in 
which they formed and advanced, and the intrepidity with which they 
mounted the ladders and carried the place, was worthy of these dis. 
tinguished corps, and the officers who led them. 

“Could the attack have been made before day, the 92nd regiment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, and the remainder of the 71st 
regiment, under the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, were 
to have escaladed the téte-du-pont, and effected the destruction of 
the bridge at the same time that the attack was made on Fort 
Napoleon. * ¢ 

“The impossibility of advancing deprived them of this opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves; but the share which they hed in the 
operation, and the zeal which they displayed, entitle them to m: 
warmest commendation; and I cannot avoid to mention the steadi- 
ness and good discipline of the 6th Portuguese infantry, and two 
companies of the 60th regiment under Colonel Ashworth, which 
formed the reserve to this attack. 

* Our operationa in this quarter were much favoured by a division 
made by Lieutenant-General Chowne, with the troops under hia 
orders against the castle of Mirabete, which succeeded in inducing 
the enemy to believe that we should not attack the forts neat the 
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bridge until we had forced the pass, and thus made way for our 
artillery. The Lieutenant-General conducted this operation, as well 
as his former advance, entirely to my satisfaction. I regret much, 
that the peculiar situation of Mirabete should have prevented my 
allowing the gallant corps under his orders to follow up an operation, 
which they, with much spirit, were so anxious to complete. . 

* * x * * 


“Your Lordship will observe from the return of ordnance and 
stores, which I have the honour to enclose, that Almaraz had been 
considered by the enemy in the light of a most important station, and 
I am happy to state that its destruction has been most complete. 
The towers of masonry which were in fort Napoleon have been en- 
tirely levelled; the ramparts in both in a great measure destroyed, 
and the whole apparatus of the bridge, together with the workshops, 
magazine, and every piece of timber which could be found, entirely 
destroyed. 

“A colour belonging to the 4th battalion of the corps L’Etranger, 
was taken by the 71st regiment, and I shall have the honour of for- 
warding it to your Lordship. 

* * * * * * 

Our loss has been, one captain, one lieutenant, one sergeant, and 
thirty rank and file killed ; two captains, six lieutenants, five ensigns, 
two serjeants, one drummer, and one hundred and twenty rank and 
file wounded. 

Two hundred and fifty prisoners, and eighteen pieces of cannon, 
was the immediate result of this well-executed attack. 

Marmont, whose head-quarters had been at Salamanca, now moved 
them to Frontieros, in consequence of the British army having crossed 
the Agueda and marched forward to Valmasa (on the 18th of June) ; 
this is a small rivulet about six miles from Salamanca. The enemy, 
on the 16th, showed some cavalry and a small body of infantry in 
front of the town, and seemed disposed to hold the heights on the 
south side of the Tormes; but the cavalry being dislodged by the 
British advance-guard, they retreated from Salamanca, leaving only 
a garrison of eight hundred men in the fortifications that they had 
erected upon the ruins of the convents which they had in pure 
wantonness destroyed. 

By the fire from these they protected the passage of the Tormes by 
the bridge; but the British crossed that river by two fords on the 
17th, and Lord Wellington entered Salamanca on that evening. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the inhabitants upon this event ; 
the French had had possession of this fine city for three years, and 
had prises all kinds of oppression ; they had destroyed thirtcen 
out of twenty-five convents, and twenty-two out of twenty-five colleges, 
which once adorned this renowned seat of learning. 

‘The enemy had retired by the road to Toro, and so rapid was their 
progress, that their rear-guard was fifteen miles from the city of 
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Salamanca in the evening ; continuing their retreat by the same route 
on the following day, they were concentrating their forces on the 
Douro, between Toro and Zamora. The forts we have spoken of 
were invested by the division of General Clinton, and the trenches 
opened the same night. Marmont, as we have seen, had gone to 
meet his reinforcements, by moving to the Douro, On the 20th he 
retraced his steps, believing himself now strong enough to force the 
allies to evacuate Salamanea. He found Lord Wellington near 
Morisco, on the road to Valladolid. The right wing of the British 
army was at Morisco, while the centre and left wing occupied the 
heights in the direction of Vilarez; the whole of the 21st passed in 
unimportant skirmishes. On the 22nd Marmont manceuvred to 
turn Lord Wellington’s right, but this intention was frustrated 
by a well combined attack of General Graham, who commanded at 
that point, and which forced the enemy to fall back upon his main 
body; the next morning the French occupied Cabesa Vellosa with 
their right, and Aldea Rubbia with their centre, having their left 
resting on the Tormes near Huerta. This compelled Lord Wel- 
ington to change his front, advancing his left wing, while part of 
the right was stationed along the left bank of the Tormes. 

This movement wis executed just in time to oppose Marmont, 
who, at two o’clock in the morning, crossed the river, as Lord 
Wellington had foreseen; General Graham was again ordered to 
observe the French Marshal, who finding that the allies were 
before-hand with him at every point, despaired of affording any 
relief to his deserted garrison in the forts at Salamanca. He 
re-crossed the Tormes, therefore, and continued in the neighbour- 
hood of Huerta until the 27th, when he retreated to the Douro. 

in the meantime the siege of the forts of Salamanca went on but 
slowly, because the allies had not the requisite implements and 
ammunition, On the 28rd, therefore, General Bowes was ordered 
to carry fort Sancayetans at the point of the sword; he was 
wounded in the very beginning of the assault, but had his wound 
dressed, returned immediately to head a fresh attack of his brigade, 
and was killed. After the taking of this fort, that of St. Vincenti 
surrendered upon terms. 

As soon as the enemy heard of the fall of these forts, they imme- 
diately withdrew their garrison from Alba de Tormes ; it may be said, 
indeed, that they had the mortification to see the forts taken before 
their eyes, without having the means of rendering any assistance to 
their garrisons. 

From this period until the 20th of July, both armies were man- 
cuvred to obtain the “’vantage groand,” when the Earl of Wellington 
being informed that General Clausel had arrived at Pollos, with 
the cavalry and horse artillery of the army of the north to join Mar- 
mont, he (the earl) resolved to give the enemy battle. 

During the night of the 20th the enemy had occupied the village 
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of Colvarosa de Ariba, and of the heights near it, called Nuestra 
Senora de Ia Pena, the British cavalry still being in possession of 
Calvarosa de Abexo; and shortly after day-light on the morning of 
the 22nd, detachments from both armies attempted to obtain posses- 
sion of the more distant of the British right of the two hills, called 
Dos Arapilea. In this manwuvre the enemy succeeded, by the great 
strength of his force, and by which he strengthened his position 
materially. Early in the morning the light troops of the 7th di- 
vision, and the 4th Cagadores belonging to General Pack’s bri- 
gade, were engaged with the enemy on the height of Nuestra 
Senora de la Pena, and where they maintained themselves with great 
gallantry throughout the day. 

‘The enemy being in posssession of the more distant of the Ara- 
piles, Lord Wellington deemed it highly necessary to extend the 
right of the British army un potence to the heights behind the village 
of Arapiles, and for which purpose he placed there the 4th division 
under General Cole. 

Judging that it was the enemy's intention to confine his move- 
ments to the left of the Tormes, the Earl directed Major-General 
Pakenham (who now commanded the 8rd division, Picton being con- 
fined by illness) to move across the Tormes, with the troops under 
his order, and with the cavalry of D’Urban, to occupy the rear of 
Aldea Tejada, the Portuguese brigade of infantry, and Don Carlos 
@’Espagna’s infantry having been also moved up close to Las Torres, 
and took their station between the 3rd and 4th divisions. 

Now it was (two o’clock, p.m.) that Marmont developed his plans 
of action, and under cover of a heavy cannonade (which did but 
little execution) he quickly extended his left, so as to embrace 
the post on the Arapiles occupied by the British army, and 
from thence to attack and break the line, or, at least, to render 
very difficult any movement which the allies might desire to make 
on their right. 

This was a daring manceavre, because, if it failed, it would inevi- 
tably cause his own defeat, as by thus extending his left, the British 
General and his allies would be put into possession of better ground 
to attack him with advantage. It became, therefore, essential to 
atrengthen the right ; this Lord Wellington did by the Sth division 
under Lieutenant General Leith, by placing it behind the village of 
Arapiles, on the right of the 4th division, and with the 6th and 7th 
divisions in reserve; and as soon as these troops had taken their 
stations he directed the Honourable Mejor Genera] Pakenham to move 

‘ forward with the third division, with General D'Urban’s cavalry, and 
two squadrons of the 14th light dragoons, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Hervey, in four columns, to turn the enemy’a left on the heights, 
(thus to best the enemy at his own weapons), whilet Brigadier Gene- 
val Bradford’s brigade, the 5th division under Leith, the 4th under 
Gousral Cole, the cavalry of Sir Stapleton Cotton should attack 
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them in front ; this was to be supported by the 6th division, under 
General Clinton, and the 7th division of Major General Hope ; whilat 
the Spaniards, under Don Carlos d’Espagne and Brigadier Generali 
Pack, were to support the left of the 4th division, by attacking that 
of Dos Arapiles, which the enemy still held possession of. The 
reserve was composed of the first and light divisions, who occupied 
the ground on the extreme left. ; 

It will be perceived that these bold movements changed a defence 

ainst the outflanking and attack of Marmont, into one of a similar 
character against the assailants! 

The British divisions were scarcely placed, when fifty pieces of 
artillery crowned the ridge occupied by the French. A heavy fire 
was soon opened from this park at half range; and aa the 4th and 
Sth divisions advanced, they were assailed by a very formidable fire ; 
but as yet the French infantry, posted behind the ridge, were 
not visible ; Cole’s troops advanced to the right of the Arapiles height, 
while Pack, with his brigade of Portuguese, two thousand strong, 
pressed onward to attain it. The 5th division advanced by 
the right of Cole’s troops, and at this moment the French 7th di- 
vision was seen hurrying back to occupy the ground they had so 
short a time before quitted, while the 8rd and 4th French divi- 
sions were arranging themselves to receive the attack of Cole 
and Leith. 

When all was in readiness, Pakcuham* departed at the head of 
ten battalions and two brigades of guus, to force the left of the 
enemy. The battalions of the 45th, 74th, and 88th, under Colonel 
Wallace, of the 88th, con:posed the first line; the 9th and 21st Por- 
tuguese, under Colonel de Champlemond formed the second line, 
while two baitalious of the 5th, 77th, 83rd and 94th British were in 
reserve, Genera! D’Urban, with six squadrons, had orders also to 
make head against Boyer’s dragoons; and that the third division 
might not be molested in its operations, Le Marchant’s heavy 
cavalry (three regiments) were pliced in reserve in the rear of it, 

“No sooner (says one who shared the dangers of this tremendous 
battle) was Pakenham in motion towards the heights, than the ridge 
he was about4o assail was crowned with twenty pieces of cannon, 
while in thg rear of this battery was seen Foy’s division, endeavour- 
ing to regain its place in the combat. A flat space of one thou- 
sand yards in breadth was to be crossed before Pakenham could reach 
the height. 

ee The French batteries opened a heavy fire, while the two brigades of 
artillery, commanded by Captain Douglas, posted on a rising ground 
behind the third division, replied to them with much warmth. Pa 


* Lord Wellington's ordera to this General (his brother-in-law) are asid to have been 
expressed thus: “ Edward, move on with the 3rd division—take the heights in your 
front, and drive every thing before you.”—“ I will, my Lord, by G—d,” was the equally 
laconic reply. sa 
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kenham’s men may thus be said to have been between two fires, 
that of our own guns firing over their beads, while the French balls 
passed through their ranks, ploughing up the ground in every di- 
rection ; but the veteran troops which composed the third division 
were not shaken even by this, 

“© Wallace’s three regiments advanced in open columns, until 
within two hundred and fifty yards of the ridge held by the French 
infantry. Foy’s column, five thousand strong, had by this time 
reached their ground, while in their front the face of the hill had 
been hastily garnished with riflemen. All were impatient to engage, 
and the calm but stern advance of Pakenham’s right brigade was 
received with beating of drums and loud cheers from the French, whose 
light troops, hoping to take advantage of the time, which the deploy- 
ing into line would take, run down the face of the hillinastate of great 
excitement, but Pakenham, who was naturally of a boiling spirit and 
hasty temper, was on this day perfectly cool, He told Wallace to 
form line from open column without halting, and thus the different 
companies, by throwing forward their right shoulders, were in a line 
without the slow maneuvre of deployment. 





“ Astonished at the rapidity of the movement, the French riflemen 
fommenced an irregular and hurried fire, and even at this early 
stage of the battle a looker-on could, from the difference in the 
demeanour of the troops of the two nations, form a tolerably correct 
opinion of what the result would be. Regardless of the fire of the 
Niflomen, and the showers of grape and cannister, Pakenham conti- 
nued to press forward ; his centre suffered, buat still advanced; his 
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right and left being less oppressed by the weight of the fire, conti- 
nued to advance at a more rapid pace, and as his wings inclined for- 
ward and outstripped the centre, his right brigade assumed the 
form of a crescent. ‘The manceuvre was a bold as well as a novel one, 
and the appearance of the brigade imposing and unique; because 
it so happened that all the British officers were in front of their 
men—a rare occurrence. The French officera were also in front, 
but their relative duties were widely different—the latter encou- 
raging their men into the heat of the battle—the former keeping 
their devoted soldiers back—what a splendid national contrast !” 

In spite of the fire of Foy’s tirailleurs, they (the British officers) 
continued at the head of the right brigade, while the soldiers, with 
their fire-locks on the rest, followed close upon the heels of their 
officers like troops accustomed to conquer. They speedily got 
footing on the brow of the hill, but before they had time to take 
breath, Foy’s entire division, with drums beating, and uttering 
loud shouts; ran forward to meet them; and, belching forth a 
torrent of bullets from five thousand rauskets, brought down al- 
most the entire of Wallace’s first rank, and more than half of his 
officers. 

The brigade staggered back, from the force of the shock; but, 
before the smoke had altogether cleared away, Wallace, looking 
full in the face of his soldiers, pointed to the French columns, 
and leading the shattered brigade up the hill, without a moment's 
hesitation, brought them face to face before the French had time 
to witness the terrible effect of their murderous fire. 

Astounded by the unshaken determination of Wallace’s soldiers, 
Foy’s division wavered; nevertheless, they opened a heavy discharge 
of musketry, but it was unlike the former; it was irregular and 
ill-directed; the men acted without concert or method, and many 
fired in the air. At length their fire ceased altogether, and the 
three regiments for the first time cheered. The effect was elec- 
tric; Foy’s troops were seized with a panic, and as Wallace’s 
closed upon them, his men could distinctly remark their bearing. 
Their mustachiged faces, one and all, presented the same ghastly 
hue, a horrid family likeness throughout; and as they stood to 
receive the shock they were about to be assailed with, they reeled 
to and fro like men intoxicated. 

The French officers did all that was possible by voice, gesture, 
and example, to rouse their men to a proper sense of their situ- 
ation, but in vain. One, the colonel of the leading regiment (the 
22nd), seizing a firelock, and beckoning to his men to follow, ran 
forward a few paces and shot Major Murphy dead at the head of 
the 88th; however, his career soon closed—a bullet, the first that 
had been fired from our ranks, pierced his head; he flung up his 
arms, fell forward, and expired. 7 

The brigade, which till this time cheerfully bore up against the 
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heavy fire they had been exposed to, were now impatient, and the 
88th greatly excited; for Murphy, dead and bleeding, with one 
foot hanging in the stirrup iron, was dragged by his affrighted 
horse along the front of his regiment; the soldiers became exaspe- 
rated, and as the proper moment had arrived, the three regimenta 
were ordered forward, and the mighty phalanx, who but a mo- 
ment before was so formidable, loosened and fell to pieces before 
one thousand five hundred British soldiers, fighting in a line of only 
two deep! Wallace, seeing the terrible confusion that prevailed in 
the enemy’s columns, pressed on with his brigade. 4 vast number 
were killed in this charge of bayonets, but the men, wearied by their 
exertions, the intolerable heat of the weather, and famishing from 
thirst, were nearly run to a stand-still, and many dropped down from 
fatigue. 

Jenmediatel on our left the fifth division were discharging vol- 
lies against the French 4th, and Pack’s brigade could be seen 
mounting the Arapiles height, but disregarding every thing except 
the complete destruction of the column before him. Pakenham fol- 
lowed it with the brigade of Wallace, supported by the reserves 
of his division, 

The battle at this point would have been decided on the moment, 
had the heavy horse under Le Marchant been near enough to sus- 
tain him. The confusion of the enemy was so great that they 
became mixed pell-nell together, without any regard to order 
or regularity, and it was manifest that nothing short of a mi- 
racle could save Foy from total destruction. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham continued to press on at the head of Wallace’a brigade, but 
Foy’s troops outran him, Had Le Marchant been aware of this 
state of the combat, or been near enough to profit by it, Pakenham 
would have settled the business by six o’clock instead of seven. An 
hour, at any period during a battle, is a serious loss of time, but in 
this action, every moment was of vital import. Day was rapidly 
drawing to a close; the Tormes was close behind the army of Mar- 
mont, ruin stared him in the face; in a word, his left wing was 
doubled up—lost; and Pakenham could have turned to the support 
of the fourth and fifth divisions, had our cavalry been ready to back 
Wallace at the moment he pierced the column. This, beyond 
doubt, was the moment by which to profit, that the enemy might 
not have time to re-collect himself; but, while Le Marchant was 
preparing to take part in the combat, Foy, with admirable presence 
of mind, remedied the terrible confusion of his division, and call- 
ing up « first brigade to his support, once more led his men 
into the fight, assumed the offensive, and Pakenham was now 
about to be assailed in turn. This was the mos¢ critcal moment 
of the battle at this point; Boyer’s horsemen stood before us, in- 
clining towards our right, which was flanked by two squadrons of 
the 14th dragoons, and two regiments of Portuguese cavalry ; but we 
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had little dependance upon the Portugnese, and it behoved us to 
Jook to ourselves. 

Led on by the ardour of the conquest, we had followed the column 
until at length we found ourselves in an open Plaip, intersected with 
cork trees, opposed by a multitude, who, reinforced, again rallied, and 
turned upon us with fury. Pakenham, Wallace, Senton, and 
Mackie, rode along the line from wing to wing, almost from 
rank to rank, and fulfilled the functions of adjutants in assist- 
iwg the officers to re-organize the tellings-off of the men for 
square, Meanwhile the first battalion of the bth drove back 
some squadroms of Boyer’s dragoons ; the other six regiments were 
fast approaching the point held by Wallace, but the French cavalry 
in our front and upon our right flank caused Pakenham some 
uneasiness, 

The peals of musketry along the centre still continued without in- 
termission; the smoke was so thick that nothing to our left was 
distinguishable; some men of the 5th division got intermingled 
with oura; the dry grasa was set on fire by the numerous cart- 
ridge papers that strewed the field of battle; the air was scorch- 
ing, and the smoke rolling on in huge volumes, nearly suffocated 
us. 
A loud cheering was heard in our rear—the brigade turned 
half round, supposing themselves about to be be attacked by 
the French cavalry. A few seconds passed—the trampliug of horse 
was heard—the smoke cleared away, and the heavy brigade of Le 
Marchant was seen coming forward in a line at acanter. “Open 
right and left,” was an order quickly obeyed; the line opened, the 
cavalry passed through the intervals, and forming rapidly in our 
front prepared for their work. 

The French column, which a moment before held so imposing an 
attitude, became startled at this unexpected sight. A victorious and 
highly excited infantry pressing closely upon them ; a splendid brigade 
of three regiments of cavalry, ready to burst through their ill-arranged 
and beaten column, while no appearance of succour was at hand to 
protect them, was enough to uppal the boldest intrepidity. The 
plain was filled with the vast multitude; retreat was impossible, and 
the troopers came stil] pouring in, to join their comrades already ae 
pared for the attack. It was too much for their nerves, and they 
sank under its influence, although they bravely made an effort 
to face the danger. 

Hastily, yet with much regularity, all things considered, they at- 
tempted to get into the square; but Le Marchant’s brigade ga)- 
loped forward before the evolution was half completed. 

The column hesitated, wavered, tottered, aud then stood stilt 
The motion of the countless bayonets, as they clashed together, 
might be likened to a forest about to be assailed by a tempest, 
whose first warnings annouuce the ravage it is about toinflict. Foy's 
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division vomited forth a dreadful volley of fire as the horsemen thun- 
dered across the flat; Le Marchant was killed, aud fell downright 
in the midst of the French bayonets ; but his brigade pierced through 
the vast mass, killjng or trampling down all before them. The conflict 
was severe, and troopers fell thick and fast; but their long, heavy 
swords, cut through bone as well as flesh. The groans of the dying, 
the cries of the wounded, the roar of the cannon, aud the pitcous 
moans of the mangled horses, as they ran away affrighted from the 
terrible scene, or lyiug with shattered limbs unable to move in the 
midst of the burning grass, was enough to unman men not placed as 
we were, but upon us it had a different effect, and ow® cheers were 
heard far from tue spot where this fearful scene was acting. 

Such «s got away from the sabres of the horsemen, sought 
safety aviong the ranks of our infantry, and scrambling under the 
horses, ran to us for protection, like men who having escaped the 
first shock of a wreck, will cling to any broken spar, no matter 
how little to be depended on. Hundreds of beings frightfully dis- 
figured, in whom the human face and form were almost obliterated 
black with dust, worn down with fatigue, and covered with 
sabre cute and blood—threw themselves among us for safety, Not 
a man was bavoncted—not even molested or plundered. 





Niue pieces of cannon, two eagles, ard live thousand prisouers* 
were captured at this point: still the battle raged with uuubated fury 
ou our left; immediately in front of the 5th division, Leith fel 


* This is evidently an exaggeration. 
3329, 
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wounded as he led on his men, but hia division carried the point in 
dispute, and drove the enemy before them up the hill. 

While these events were tahmg place onthe right, the 4th division, 
which formed the centre of the army, met with a serious opposition. 
The more distant Arapiles, occupied by the French 122nd, whose 
numbers did not count more than four hundred, supported by a few 
pieces of cannon, was left to the Portuguese brigade of General Pack, 
amounting to two thousand bayonets. Falsely, thongh with well 
founded reliance—their tormegconduct taken into the scale—-Cole’s 
division advanced into the plain, confident thot all was right with 
Pack’s troopsy and a terrible struggle betweem them and Bonnet’s 
corps took place. It was, however, but of short duration. 

Bonnet’s troops were driven back in confusion, and up to this mo- 
ment al} had gone on well. 

The three British divisious engaged, overthrew all obstacles, and 
the battle might be said to be won, had Pack’s formidable brigade 
{formidable in numbers, at least) fulfilled their part—but there men 
totally failed in their elturt to take the height ocenpied only by a few 
hundred xecachmngp. and thus gave the park of artillery that was 
posted with them full liberty to turn its efforts against the rear and 
flank of Cole’s soldiers. Nothing could be worse than the state in 
which the fourth division was now placed, and the battle, which 
ought to have been and had been in a mauner won, was still in 
doubt, 

Bonnet seeing the torn which Pack’s failure bad wrought in his 
favour, re-formed his men, and advanced against Cole, while the 
fire from the battery and small arms on the Arapiies height 
completed the confusion Cole fell wounded; half of Lis division 
were cut off; the remainder in fuil retreat; and Bomnet’s troops 
pressmg on in a compact body, made it manifest that a material 
change hed taken place in the battle, and that ere it was gained 
sume ugly up-hill work was yet to be done. 

Marshal Beresford, who arrived at this moment, galloped up to 
the head of a brigade of the 5th division, which he took out of the 
second line, and for a moment covered the retreat of Cole’s troops; 
but this forces-composed of Portuguese—was insufficient to arrest 
the progress of the encmy, who advanced in the full confidence 
of au assured victory, and at this moment Beresford was carried off 
the field wounded. Bounet’s troops advanced, uttering loud cheers, 
while the entire of Cole’s division and Spry’s brigade of Portuguese 
were routed. Our centre was thus endangered. Boyer’s dragoons, 
after the overthrow of the French left, countermarched, and moved. 
rapidly ta the support of Bonnet; they were also in the track of his 
infantry, and the fate of this momentous battle might be said to hang 
by a hair. ‘he fugitives of the the 7th and 4th French divisions 
ran to the succour of Bonnet, and by the time they had joined him, 
his force lad, indeed, assumed a formidable aspect, ang thus 
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reinforced, it stood in an attitude far different from what it would 
have done, had Pack’s brigade succecged in its attack. 

Lord Wellington, who saw what had taken place by the failure 
of Pack’s troops, ordered up the 6th division to the support of 
the 4th, and the battle, although it was half-past eight o’clock 
at night, re-commenced with the same fury as at the outset. 

Cliuton’s division, consisting of six thousand bayonets, rapidly ad- 
vanced to occupy its place in the combat, and relieve the 4th from 
the awkward predicament in which it gas placed, and essayed to gain 
what was lost by the failure of Pack’s troops, in their feeble effort 
to wrest the Arapiles height from ® few brave Frenchmen: but they 
were received by Bonnet’s troops at the point of the bayonet, and 
the fire opened against them seemed to be three-fold more heavy 
than that sustained by the 3rd and 5th divisions. It was nearly 
dark, and the great glare of light caused by the thunder of the 
artillery, the continued blaze of musketry, and the burning grass, 
gave to the face of the hill a novel and terrific appearance—it waa 
one vast sheet of flame, and Clinton’s men looked as if they were 
attacking a burning mountain, the crater of which was defended 
hy a barrier of shining steel. But nothing could stop the intrepid 
valour of the 6th division, as they advanced with desperate resolution 
to carry the hill. 

The troops posted on the face of it to arrest their advance were 
trampled down and destroyed at the first charge, and each reserve 
sent forward to extricate them met with the same fate. 

Still Bonnet’s reserves having attained their place in the fight, and 
the fugitives from Foy’s division joining them at the moment, 
prolonged the battle until dark. 

These men, besmeared with blood, dust, and clay, half naked, and 
some carrying only broken weapons, fought with a fury not+to be 
surpassed! bat their impetuosity was at length calmed by the 
bayonets of Clinton’s troops, and they no longer fought for victory 
but for safety. After a desperate struggle they were driven from 
their last hold in confusion, and a general and overwhelming charge, 
which the nature of the ground enabled Clinton’s troops to make, 
carried this il-formed mass of desperate soldiers before them, as 
a shattered wreck borne along by the force of some mighty current. 
The mingled mass of fugitives fied to the woods and to the river for 
safety, and under cover of the night, succeeded in gaining the pasa 
of Alba, over the Tormes. It was ten o’clock at night—the battle 
was ended. At this point it had been confined to a small space, 
and the ground, trampled and stained, gave ample evidence of the 
hayov that had taken place. Wellitgton, overcome as he was with 
fatigue, placed himsclf at the head of the 1st and light divisions and 
a brigade of cavalry, and following closely the retreating footsteps of 
the enemy, with those troops who had not fired a shot during 
the battle, left the remnant of his victorious army to sleep upon the 
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field of battle they had so hardly won. Lord Wellington renewed 
the pursuit at break of day, gnd Brock and Ansou’s brigades of 
cavalry having come up during the night, and crossing the Tormes, 
the pursuers were enabled to overtake the enemy’s rear guard, 
both of cavalry and infantry, near La Serna—they were attacked 
immediately by the dragoons, and the cavalry fled, leaving the 
infantry to their fate. The pursuit was continued as far as Pe- 
neranza—the scattered remains of Marmont’s army retreated 
through Flores de Avelin, and from thence by Arevalo towards 
Valladolid, where they were joined by the cavalry and artillery of the 
army of the north, who, with all their efforts, could not arrive 
sooner.”” 

The loss in this sanguinary battle was immense on both sides; on 
the part of the British, Major-General Le Marchant, Lieutenant 
Colonel Barlow of the 61st, and five hundred killed. Marshal 
Beresford, Lieutenant Generals Cotton, Leigh, Cole, Major-General 
‘Allan, Colonels Bltey, Barnes, Kingsbury, Bird, Cuyler, Ellis, Miles, 
May, Bingham, and Williams, and three thousand and seventy-oue 
others of all ranks, wounded, one hundred and one missing; of the 
Portuguese, three hundred and thirty-eight killed, sixteen hundred 
and forty-eight wounded, two hundred and seven missing ; Spaniards, 
two killed. four wounded; total, eight hundred and forty killed, 
four thousand seven hundred and twenty-three wounded, and 
three hundred and eight missing. Of the enemy seven thousand 
were taken prisoners, and six thousand were put hors de combat, 
twenty pieces of cannon were captured, besides the numerous 
ammunition waggons, several eagles,* six colours, one General, three 
Colonels, three Lieutenant Colonels, and one hundred and thirty 
officers of inferior rank. Marshal Marmont was struck early in the 
action by a shell, which broke his right arm and made two large 
wounds in his side. General Bonnet, second in command, was 
wounded early in the day, as were Generals Clausel and Menne. 
Among the killed were General of Division Ferey, and Generals 
Thomiers and Desgraviers, and an immense number of other 
officers. 

Great rejoicings took place in England on the occasion of this 
vietory; three nights’ illumination, &c. Earl Wellington was 
created by the Prince Regent, a Marquis of the United Kingdom ; 
and he was allowed as a furthur honour to add to bis Armorial 
bearings in the dexter quarter, “ An Escutcheon, charged with the 
Crosses of St. George, St Andrew, and St. Patrick, being the Union 
badge of the United Kingdom, as a lasting memorial of his glorious 
and transcendent achievements.” He had before been elevated by 
the Spanish Regency to the rank of a Grandee of Spain, with the 

* Te is said, that when Lord Wellington, before sending home the aispatches, was 
anxious to collect all the eagles taken from the enemy, it was found that the Connaught 
Rangers had taken three, and had sold them to a suttler fora bottle of rum 
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title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and created a Knight of the 
Golden Fleece. Lord Wellington wap also created by the Portuguese 
Regency, in addition to his title of Conde de Vimiero, Marquis of 
Torres Vedras. 

The opposing armies in the Jate battle were nearly of equal 
strength, and were estimated at fifty thousand men each. Clausel 
{who now had the chief command of the French retreating army) had 
about thirty-six thousaud men; these he led by forced marches to 
Valladolid. The allies arrived at Olmedo on the 28th, and they 
occupied Valladolid on the 30th, being unnble to overtake the “army 
of Portugal,” which effected its retreat to Burgos, 

Ou the 1st of August, the New Constitution of the Spanish Nation 
was proclaimed, with all due pomp and solemnity, at Salamanca ; all 
the grandees, heads of religious houses, colleges, mauicipality, and 
military assisting at the ceremony. On the 3rd, Te Deum was sung 
in the Cathedral, bull fights performed, illuminations and every 
other appearance of joy manifested by the released citizens; so 
rejoiced were they at being ridded of French fraternity. 

Joseph Bonaparte had left Madrid on the 2Ist of July, and 
marehed by the Escurial to Ajba de Tormes. He had already 
reached Blanco Sancho, near Arevalo, when he heard of the defeat 
of Marmont’s army, at Salamanca; le retrogaded as far as Espiner, 
where he arrived on the 26th, and being ashamed to return to his 
eapital without attempting something, he made a movement on his 
right, and took possession of Segovia, His object was to take off 
the attention of the Marquis of Wellington from Clausel’s army, 
so as to allow the latter time to rally his defeated forces. 

The reception of the British General at Valladolid was as en- 
thusiastic as in Salamanca; of which, thus writes an eye-wituess.* 

“On the 30th we entered Vailadolid; two squadrons of the 12th 
light dragoons had the honour of escorting Lord Wellington on his 
entrée, and were the only British troops who entered the town ; the 
reception was flattering, and if we were to trust to appearauces, the 
people must have been in great joy; shouts of “ Viva los Ingleses” 
almost stunned us. His Lordship was received with all the honours 
of war hy Martinez’ corps of Guerilla, in the Plaza Major; the 
windows of the square were crowded with people, whose exclamations 
corresponded with the pedestrian spectators. 

“The French left in the town six hundred men, mostly sick and 
wounded, whom we took prisoners. Before their departure they 
destroyed a large quantity of stores, waggons, arms, &, and blew up 
the bridge over the Pisuerga, near the town. The bridge over the 
Douro, at Tudela, is also destroyed. King Joseph is watched by the 
@rd, 4th, and 7th divisions, the heavy Germans, and the Portuguese 
enrelye under General D’Urban, who are very fine troops. 

«Phe general officers on both sides have not heen neglected by 
7 * Journal of an Officer. 
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the balls. Marmont’s wound is severe; the irritation of his mind 
increases it much. General Fesey died of his wounds at Almeida. 
The enemy are retreating towards Burgos gnd Aranda; from the 
former we are thirteen leagues, from the latter eight. The 
Guerillas are active against stragglers and small bodies; at Mugos, 
four leagues hence, they killed seven and took five yesterday. We 
who have the advance, have but little spare time; we mount every 
morning at two o’clock, and pass sometimes twelve or fourteen hours 
on horseback.” 

A French officer at Valladolid said, “that the army never had so 
severe a business.” . 

The Marquis of Wellington now advanced to Madrid; and whilst 
the advanced guard and left continued the pursuit of the army of 
Portugal, his Lordship moved with the right along the Cega to Cuel- 
Jar, On the day of Wellington’s arrival at the latter, Joseph 
Bonaparte retired from Segovia by the Guadarama pass,—leaving at 
Segovia some cavalry under General Espert, first spiking the guns, 
and destroying the ammunition, stores, &c. 

On the 7th of August the Marquis of Wellington detached a 
force, under Brigadicr General D’Urban, to occupy Segovia: it 
was taken possession of; and on the following day the British 
advanced to St. Ildefonso, where the force was to be collected 
for the attack of Madrid. The passage of the Guadarama, a 
lofty mountain, was not even disputed by the enemy, and the corps 
of Brigadier General D’Urban, supported by Captain Macdonald’s 
troop of horse artillery, moved forward’ early on the lth, from 
Galapagas, and, with the heavy brigade of the German legion 
from Torrelodonas, drove in the French cavalry, and made 
themselves masters of Majalahouda. The enemy’s cavalry, who 
had been compelled to retire in the morning, returned in greater 
numbers in the Jatter part of the day, and assume! an offensive 
position. D’Urban immediately formed the Portuguese cavalry 
in front of Majalahonda, which he supported with the horse 
artillery. The Portuguese cavalry being ordered to charge the 
enemy’s leading squadrons (they being advanced apparently too 
far from their, main body) they trotted up with some show of 
resolution; but as soon as they came within a few paces of the 
French they hesitated, aud disgracefully turned round and fled 
through the village back upon the German dragoons, leaving 
Macdonald’s troop of horse artillery totally unprotected. The 
enemy advanced quickly, and took the guns; the German legion 
now charged the French, and succeeded in checking their further 
approach, .but with ‘some loss. At this moment the left wing of 
the British army was at Puente De Ratemer, on the Guadarama, 
about two miles from the scene of action—upon hearing the 
firing, Colonel Ponsonby’s brigade of light cavalry came up 
et full gallop, and quickly changed the scene; the enemy were 
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driven back upon the village, and as night came on retired upon 
Aloorcon, leaving the captured guns nearly in the same place 
where they had fallen into their temporary possession. 

After this affair, which could hardly be considered as a check, 
the French, under Joseph Bonaparte, with the army of the centre, 
made no further efforts, but retreated by the roads of Toledo and 
Aranjuez, leaving only a garrison in the Retiro, This is an 
ancient palace of the Spanish monarchs, and is situate on an 
eminence on the east side of the city of Madrid, and surrounded 
by extensive grounds. The French had converted it into a kind 
of citadel, and had strongly fortified it. 

The Marquis of Wellington, although in complete possession of 
Madrid, still deemed it necessary to direct the investment of the 
Retiro, which was accordingly done on the 18th, by detachments of 
the 7th division of light infantry, under Major General Hope; and 
the 8rd division under the Honourable Major General Edward 
Pakenham, who drove the enemy’s posts from the Prado, the Botanical 
garden, and from the works outside the park-wall. The British were 
making preparations to assault the interior line, and the building 
called La China, when the governor sent a flag of truce to capitulate. 
Honourable terms were granted by the Marquis of Wellington, and 
the garrison, which consisted of two thousand five hundred men, 
besides two colonels and other officers, were allowed to march out 
with all the honours of wars, retaining their private property, &c. 
The French proceeded by the road to Ciudad Rodrigo on the 14th, 
and the British troops téok possession of the whole works of the 
Retiro. 

A great quantity of military and other stores fel] into the hands of 
the captors, consisting of one hundred and eighty-one pieces of 
ordnance, twenty-one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two round 
of shot, one thousand one hundred and forty-eight shells, twenty- 
three thousand muskets, near three million of ball cartridges, of the 
army of the centre; these were exclusive of eight field guns, a quan- 
tity of shot, seven hundred barrels of powder, eight hundred thou- 
sand ball cartridges, with an immense quantity of intrenching tools, 
&c. which belonged to the army of Portugal. 

The manner in which the British army entered the capital of the 
Spanish Monarchy, bespeaks the feelings of the inhabitants on that 
event.—“ At length we have reached,” says a participator in this 
welcome reception, “the summit of our hopes and wishes; Lord 
Wellington entered this city on the 12th instant. It is not in my 

wer to give you an adequate idea of the enthusiasm with which we 

ve been received. The whole population came out to meet us, 
with tears of joy. Every individual, from the first to the last, em- 
braced either the officer or soldier whom they could lay hold of, 
whilst we were marching. They invited us to their houscs, and in- 
sisted epon oer drinking wine with them, almost at every corner of 
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the streets. In the evening, the ancient government of Cortes and 
Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed anew, amidst the acclamations of 
the wholetown. The soldiers of the Empecinado and del Medico, 
appeared quite proud of parading in the streets of their capital, The 
illuminations were splendid, and consisted chiefly of torches placed on 
the balconies. All the parlours were hung on the outside with mag- 
nificient silk tapestry. It was indeed no small gratification for an 
Englishman to walk in the streets of Madrid, and to be. saluted by 
the Spaniards. as the deliverer of their country, &c.” 

In the Madrid Gazette was a high-flown address to the English, 
which began thus: ‘“ Brave and gracious allies, you have not met in 
Madrid with the pomp due to your triumphs; but the people have 
unbosomed their hearts to you—those hearts so constant in ad- 
versity, and as firm in their resolves, as tender as grateful.” How- 
ever willing the Spaniards were to open their hearts, they were not 
quite so ready to open their purses, for their inflated priase of their 
“ deliverers” came down to freezing point, when the Marquis of Wel- 
lington asked for a loan of two millions of piasters. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1822-1818, 
DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS OF THE SVASIARDS—EAISING OF THK SIEGE OF CADIZ,—SIEGE OF 


RILGE OF ST. 
‘ORMING OF THE 








SEBASTIAN. 


EAvING for a time the immediate sub- 
ject of our narrative, we shall now take 
a rapid glance at the efforts made by 
the Spaniards themselves, in other parts 
of the Feninsular. The French, under 
Suchet, had beseiged ‘Tarragona early 
in May. On the 8th the enemy es- 
ablished a great redoubt on the sea 
~ shore. The guus of the English squad- 
ron in the roads warmly opposed the 
erection of this “redoubt, us it was calculated to obstruct, if not alto- 
ether intercept the communication between the town and the 
Soot This attempt, however, failed. 

On the 10th General Cam poverde entered Tarragona with troops 
from Catalonia, and on the 4th the beseiged made a sortie with six 
thousand men, furiously attacked the French, overthrew all obstacles, 
destroyed several works, «nd retired only when the enemy had col- 
lected -a force to attack them. Again on the 2ist, General 
Sarsfield, at the head of several thonsand miguelets, drove the French 
from Alcova, on the high road to Lerida. Suchct, however, seut 
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against them some choice troops, who easily disperted this irregular 
force. On the 27th four heavy batteries were completed against Fort 
Oliva, to obstruct which the garrison made a sortie; they suc- 
ceeded in beating back the first posts of the beseigers, and were 
in the act of destroying the works, when General Salm came up 
at the bead of three battalions, and succeeded in driving the garrison 
into the town ; but in this he was killed on the spot by a musket 
ball. On the 18th these batteries opened; and iu spite of the 
excellent fire kept up trom the Spanish guns, succeeded in 
dismounting several, and by the next day a breach was made: 
this was stormed by the French at midnight; the assailants were 
repulsed by the great intrepidity of the garrison, and the assauit 
would have completely failed, but that the extreme darkness of 
the night enabled a column to march unobserved, and trke pos- 
session of the gate, which they forced open with hatchets. The 





We 
Spanish force, which was weak at this point, retired in confusion, 
aud the garrison at Fort Ouva were put to the sword, and the Fort 
itself seized. The taking this fort yreatly facilitxted the proceeding 
against Tarragona, and ov the Ist of Jane the French constructed 
their first parallel, about one hundred fathoms from the body of the 
place: the siege proceeded, however, hut slowly; and on the evening 
of the 2ist three breaches were made, to attack which five columns 
marched, one fur each bench, and two to scale the ramparts. This 
attack was successful; fSur columns succeeded in getting into the 
town, but the 5th was defeated by General Sarsfield, The French who 
got inte the town, made dreadful slaughter of the inhabitants 3 they 
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gave no quarter to the garrison, two thousand of whom were pnt to the 
aword, the remainder retreated to the upper town, where, with the 
sistance of the British fleet, they kept the enemy in check for some 
time; but on the 28th the French made the fifth assault, and took the 
place. A frightful scene of slaughter followed,* “ four thousand men 
were slain in the town; from ten to twelve thousand tried to escape 
into the country by leaping from the walls, but one thousand of these 
were cut to pieces, ordrowned. About ten thousand (five hundred of 
whom were officers) have been taken prisoners, and marched to Frauce, 
Nearly one thousand five hundred lie wounded in the hospitals of 
the town, where their lives had been spared in the midst of the 
slaughter, Three Major-Geuerals and the Governor are among the 
prisoners. Several other superior officers are among the dead. 
Twenty stands of colours, three hundred and eighty four battering 
pieces, forty thousand cannon bails, or bombs, and five hundred thou- 
sand quintals of gunpowder and ijead, are in our power, &c.” 

The conduct of the French after the assault is said to have been 
most horrible ; on entering the town they slew indiscrimately all 
they found. The governor has been greatly blamed for protracting 
the defence after the engineers of Colonel Skerret’s corps (an English 
force we landed to assist the defence) had declared the place unten- 
able, and had re-embarked in consequence. . 

After the fall of Tarragona, Suchet repaired the fortifications, and 
marched to Montserret, where the Spaniards, under the Mar- 
quis d’Ayroles, were greatly annoying the French at Barcelona. 
The reader will recollect that this mountain derives its name of 
Monte Serrado, or the Sawed Mountain, from its consisting of 
an assemblage of immense pyramids seated on a great number 
of insulated rocks. This post, so strong by nature, was but 
slightly guarded (as usual) by the Spaniards. The French Volti- 
guera climbed the rocks at every place where they were accessible, 
and drove the Spaniards from them at the point of their bayo- 
nets; the Marquis d’Ayroles himself escaping only by the dark- 
ness of the night. Suchet then retired to Arragon to prepare 
for his contemplated expedition against the kingdom of Valentia, 

In Catalonia, the Spanish army under the Marquis de Campoverde, 
although they were unsuccessful against Fort Montjuic—the key of 
Barcelona--yet they contrived to surprise Figuieras; and in which 
they left: four thousand men, under General Martinez, The French, 
under General Barraguay d’Hilliers, who commanded in Upper Cata- 
lonia, hastened to invest Figyieras. The Marquis de Cumpoverde, 
attempting to throw supplies into the place, was obliged to fight a 
most sanguinary battle almost under the walls of the fortress, in which 
he was defeated by the French with great loss. Martinez, thus 
deprived of assistance, attempted to cut hi® way through Marshal 
Macdonald’s’ army, but in this he was unsuccessful (although the 

icf © Suchet's report to Prince Berthier: 
wz . 
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Spaniards fought with desperate valour), and was compelled to aur- 
render himself and garrison prisoners of war. 

In the other provinces the daring of the bands of Guerillas, par- 
ticularly that under the Marquis de Porlier, more generally known 
as the Marquesito, greatly harrassed the French in the Austurias, and 
even fought some well contested battles with them. Mina also made 
himself the terror of the French convoys in Navarre, Biscay, and: on 
the road from Burgos to Bayonne. 

Ballasteros, it it true, made but little progress in Niebla, after- 
wards retreating into Andalusia. This conduct is supposed to have 
been influenced by his jealousy of Lord Wellington’s appoint- 
ment by the Cortes, as Generalissimo of the Spanish armies; 
it is but justice, however, to say, that Ballasteros maintained him- 
self, in spite of repeated attacks of the French, between Ronda and 
Gibraltar. He is blamed for not having made an attempt upon 
Seville, af the time of the battle of Albuera, between Beresford 
and Soult. 

In July, Blake, who had left the allied army and crossed the Gua- 
diana, after attempting to scale the castle of Niebla, in which he 
failed, embarked troops for Cadiz, without any apparent object ; 
he left that city in a few days and landed at Almeira, where he 
formed a juriction with the army at Murcia; he made his way toward 
Murcia, but on the 10th of August was totally routed by Soult; and 
of his army of twenty thousand men not more than seven or eight 
thousand even rallied; these retreated to Lebrilla, where they estab- 
lished themselves, and thus were enabled to cover Murcia and 
Carthagena. 

At the beginning of the following year (1819), Blake had shut 
himself and army up in Valentia. Suchet’s force immediately in- 
vested it, and completed their first parallel, and opened their 
trenches early in January; on the 8th the French mines were 
greparing to blow up the wall which enclosed the town; when Blake, 
so spare, as he said, Valentia the horrors of a storm! offered 
to capitulate; this was effected on the 9th, and the garrison de- 
clared prisoners of war. By this act the loss to the allies was eighteen 
thousand good troops, three hundred and seventy-four pieces of ord. 
nance, aid stores of all kinds! 

A glorious defence was made at Tariffa by Colonel Skerret, who with 
a garrison of one thousand English troops and about the same num- 
ber of Spaniards beat off the French army, commanded by General 
Leva!, who is said to have had ten thousand men; these retreated 
after several attempts to take the place by storm. 

‘An uneuccessful attempt was made by General Lacy and the Baron 
dEroles, at the head of ten thousand Spaniards, to relieve Tarra- 
gona. This led to a battle on the heights of Altafala with the French, 
in which the Spanish artty was defeated, and obliged to retreat by 


the mountains toward Cervera. 
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At Alicant the Spaniards made a good defence against a French 
detachment under Montbrun, who had the temerity to summon it; 
and was laughed at for his folly ; they were equally successful against. 
General Harispe’s division. Shortly after, O’Donnel was foolish 
enough to give battle to General Harispe, and was routed with great 
loss. Nothing can excuse the conduct of O’Donnel, because General 
Maitland, with six thousand British troops from Sicily, was off the 
oe and in fact landed at Alicant the day after this ill-advised 
attle, 

Ballasteros gained some advantage over Maransin, near Cartanra, 
and pursued him as far as Malaga. Such is a hasty view of the exer- 
tions of the Spaniards themselves during the period of the late opera- 
tions of the allied army: under the Marquis of Wellington, which 
we left after his triumphal entry in Madrid. We-resume now our 
narrative of his lordship’s proceedings in that capital, On the 24th 
of August, intelligence was received at Madrid that the city of 
Valentia had surrendered to the expedition sent against it from 
Majorca, and that Tarragona and Lerida had also been taken posses- 
sion of by the allies. This good news was scarcely known when the 
still more important intelligence was sent to Lord Wellington, 
that the French had raised the siege of Cadiz, and altogether with- 
drawn from before that city, on the 25th of August. This siege was 
extraordinary, not only for the time it occupied, but for the immense 
means taken to secure its success. This was one of the beneficial 
effects of the battle of Salamanca. The citizens of Cadiz had thus 
endured a siege of thirty-one months; a siege which, in fact, was 
more harrassing than dangerous, the city being placed beyond the 
reach of bombardment, after the dismantling of the fort, and was 
otherwise protected from the danger of storm from the works on 
the Isla de Leon, and the defences thrown by the duked’ Alberquerque 
Graham, The retreat of the French was hailed with joy. “The 
greatly desired moment,” said one of the Spanish journalists, ‘ is 
arrived when we behold the haughty and insulting foe broken down 
and humbled, even on these coasts of the Peninsular. The siege of 
Cadiz is raised! The brilliant triumphs and progress of the allied 
army, led on by the great English general, have already produced the 
most felicitous results. The siege of Cadiz has been raised, and its 
safety insured on the plains of Salamanca, The tenacity of the 
Vandal Soult, in retarding this happy moment, will in the end prove 
greatly advantageous to the common cause. 

“ Such bas been the issue of the incessant labours of the enemy 
against Cadiz; labours which have been often blazoned in the 
French reports as models of their kind, and as, like the works 
of the Romans, calculated to excite the admiration of the world.” 

Soult retreated from Cadiz, in good order, and almost unmolested, 

-by Colonel Skerret, who, with lis tfoops harrassed the rear- 
guard of the French on their route to Seville; the Colonel, in conjune- 
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tion with Spanish troops, undcr General Cruz, made a gallant dash 
at Seville, of which he took possession, and compelled the French 
to continue their retreat by the road to Cordova, with the loss of 
some killed and wounded, together with two hundred prisoners, 
Soult continued his retreat by way of Grenada, followed by Ballas- 
teros. Joseph Bonaparte had broken up at Ocana, and was appa- 
rently proceeding to Valencia, General Clausel (who had succeeded 
Marmont) had by this time re-organized his army, and having 
received some re-inforcements, had pushed a strong reconnoitering 
party to Tudela, and by this movement obliged General Anson 
to recross the Duoro; the British corps of observation falling back 
to Arevalo. 

. The Marquis of Wellington deemed it adviseable again to take 
the field. Accordingly, on the lst of September he left Madrid, and 
on the 6th he crossed the Duoro unmolested; the next day he en- 
tered Valladolid, which the French had abandoned the: night before ; 
destroying in their retreat the bridges over the Pisuerga; onthe 16th 
Lord Wellington reached Pampliega, near Burgos. ‘Three divisions 
of the Galician army joined here, and the allies entered Burgos 
on the 19th, the enemy having retreated to Briviesca, leaving in the 
castle of Burgos a garrison of two thousand men under the command 
of General Dubreton. 

General Pack, by crossing the Arlouzon, had forced the enemy to 
withdraw his outposts; they keeping omly the hornwork on St. 
Michael’s Hill. This point Lord Wellington determined to storm ; 
aud it was accordingly assaulted on the following night by General 
Pack’s division, and was taken (with five hundred prisoners) in spite 
of'a most vigorous resistance by the French garrison. 

The success of this induced Lord Wellington to attempt to take 
the castle by a similar attack, and-on the night of the 22nd several 
columns advanced with ladders to scale it, but the French received 
them with such determination and valour, that after repeated efforts 
the storming columns were obliged to retire, 

The besiegers were now compelied to proceed in form. It is 
alleged, that the Marquis of Wellington did not evince his usual 
foresight in attempting to take the castle of Burgos by a coup de main, 
but that he should have proceeded, as in the case of Budnjoz, by 
regular siege, and only have made the assault when the breach was 
flected, and when the garrison had been exhausted by the fatigues of 
a vigilant defence of fifteen or twenty days. The British proceeded 
by mining, on the, 29th they exploded oue under the outer wall of the 
castle—the breach was practicable, a detachment ascended the ram- 
part, but were not supported in sufficient time, aud they were forced 
to retire. On the 4th of October another mine exploded, and a 
second breach was made; the besiegers lost not a moment in making 
the assault, and possessed themselves of the outer works. The 
French, however, fought with the greatest bravery, and pllefended 
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their works so well, that no further advantage was obtained. Se- 
vera) sorties were made with more or less success. On the 15th, the 
French army moved so as to force the allies to raise the siege of 





Burgos ; Lord Wellington offered battle to Clausel, placiug his army 
in array, his right wing being on the Arlauzon, and his left towards 
Tbeas and Robiena. The only collision which took place, however, 
was by General Paget with two divisions, having repulsed u French 
force which hdd advanced to Quintana Palla. 

On the 21st, the Marquis of Wellington being informed that 
Soult was approaching the Tagus, and threatening the force of 
General Hill, he resolved to abandon the siege of Burgos; this 
he did on the 22nd, and the allied army fell back to the Duoro. 
The loss of the allies before Burgos was considerable, but not 
by any means to be compared to that which a battle might 
have produced. Soult was now proceeding rapidly to Valentia, 
so ua to form a junction with the combined army of Suchet and 
Joseph Bonaparte, and Decaen was marching from Barcelona to 
the same point, upon which Ballasteros immediately took posses- 
sion of Grenada. This was nearly the last act of General Bual- 
Iasteros, who was shortly after dismissed from his command for 
disobedience of the orders of the Marquis of Wellington—which 
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it is said was wilfully done, by reason of his jexlousy of the appoint- 
ment of Lord Weliington as Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish 
armies. General Virues succeeded Ballasteros in the command 
of his army. . 

Thus, in the early part of October, four French armies, little 
short of eighty thousand men, were united in Valentia, and 
began their march for the Tagus, by the high road from Valen- 
tia to Aranjuez. 

The Marquis of Wellington’s feelings, on being obliged to retire 
from Burgos, were not those of disappointment or regret, as it 
appears from his letter* to the Secretary of State. “ Your 
Lordship is aware, that I never was very sanguine in my ex- 
pectations of success in this siege of Burgos, notwithstanding that I 
considered auccess was attainable even with the means in my power, 
within a reasonably limited period. If the attacks made on the first 
line on the 22nd or the 29th (September), had succeeded, I 
believe we should have taken the place, notwithstanding the ability 
with which the Governor conducted the defence, and the gal- 
lantry with which it was executed by the garrison. Our means 
were limited; but it appeared to me that if we should succeed, 
the advantage to the cause would be great, and the final suc- 
cess of the campaign would have been certain. 

«J had every reason to be satistied with the conduct of the officers 
and troops during the siege, particularly with the brigade of 
guards.” 

The following diary of a field officer wil} serve to elucidate many 
interesting circumstances of this retreat, and show correctly the 
condition of the allied army in the retrograde movement. 

“October 21st. The retreat began at sun-set of this day, and 
with the exception of a small force left to blockade the castle, the 
army was in full march with the first darkness of the night The 
first division, being on the heights on the other siae of burgos, 
towards Monestrio, had to fall buck upon the towd and bridge, 
and to pass the latter under the cannon of the castle, by which it 
was fully commanded. The division did not reach Burgos till near 
midnight ; it succeeded in passing the bridge without alarming the 
enemy, and followed the rest of the army. About six in the 
morning the army reached Caleda del Camino, the light ca- 
valry being in advance on the flanks at two villages, en 
and Balier. 

“October 22nd. The army remained in bivouac three or four 
hours, and thence coutinued its retreat to Aledad de- Cima, eight 
miles. The troops left in blockade of the castle retired at day-break 
of this day, and joined the army on its march from Caleda to 
Aledad. The enemy did not discover the retreat of the allies till late 
on this day; they then collected ahont ten thousand men, and 
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moved rapidly towards them; Lord Wellington, however, had pre- 

for them, by composing his rear-guard of tried troops and 
good atrength. It consisted of two light battalions of the king’s 
German Jegion, under Colonel Halket, and Major General Anson’s, 
and Major General Bock’s brigades of cavairy. The whole was 
under the direction of Sir Stapleton Cotton; and it was fully un- 
derstood by these troops, as well as by their commander, that the 
safety of the army in a good measure depended upon their steadiness 
and conduct, inasmuch as the French were greatly superior in 
cavalry. Lord Wellington, likewise, now received information that 
the army of the enemy were greatly superior to what he had esti- 
mated. The enemy did not reach the army this day. 

“October 23rd. The urmy continued its retreat towards 
Torrequemada, The enemy’s whole army were now on the pursuit 
(if this term has sny propriety on the present occasion). They 
reached Cedala del Camino as our army left Aledad for Tor- 
requemada. Major General Anson here charged them twice with 
great success. The road was crossed by a rivulet in the immediate 
front of the village. The British rear-guard took a determined 
atation on the bank nearest to Celada, and thus detained the enemy 
nearly three hours before they could force 2 passage. The rear~ 

then retired slowly towards the main army; and the enemy 
faving become cautious, and awaiting the arrival of more troops, . 
left a considerable interval between themselves and this guard. e 
erillas, who had been hovering in a kind of scattered form on the 
nk, now took courage, entered this interval, and made an irregular 
charge on the enemy. They were driven back as a matter of course, 
and four or five squadrons of the enemy having mixed with them, 
were allowed to approach Lenni A were mistaken for Spaniards, 
nor were we undeceived, till they fell upon the flank and rear of our 
troops. Very considerable loss and still more confusion was the 
consequence. Lieutenant Colonel Pelly of the light dragoons was 
amongst the prisoners, Nor was this the whole of the misfortune 
of this unlucky mistake. The enemy availed himself of the delay 
and confasion to bring up the greater part of their cavalry, and 
matters began to assume a very serious aspect: Major Generals 
Bock and Anson made a charge upon them, but were immediately 
_ compelled to retire. The superiority of the enemy’s cavalry was 
indeed overwhelming. They had at least thirty syuadrons opposed 
to eight on our side. Our had no difficulty in charging 
through one line and breaking the second; but they were then met 
by the third, and whilst they were preparing to charge that likewise, 
they found themselves shut in by the first line closing on their 
ve, 80, an te oblige Shem iclloread a oe. charge to extricate 
emeelves.. e failure charge of our rear-guard neces- 

ily occasioned some confusion and even dispersion, and the enemy 
emecivee of it to press their advatitage with more vigour. 
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Lord Wellington now hastened to the spot, and ordered Colonel 
Halket with the brigade of light infantry to our assistance. The 
Colonel formed the brigade into squares, in echellon. The enemy 
immediately charged it, and were received with a fire from every 
front and flank of the echellon, as they came within its aim. The 
effect was prodigious. The enemy was not merely arrested in their 
progress, but apparently panic struck. They did not even return 
the fire, but retreated in confusion and dismay. Colonel Halket was 
londly and deservedly praised, both by his Lordship and the army. 
It would be a want of soldierly candour and generosity to withhold 
the expression of our warm approbation. It would be too much, 
perhaps, to say that he saved our rear-guard, but he assuredly 
performed a most valuable service. 

“October 24th. The army continued its retreat to Duenas, 
having destroyed the bridge over the Pisuerga. at Torrequemada, 
The evemy followed, but were more shy than on the preceding day, 
evidently remembering their reception. It must not be deuied, 
however, that the suffering and distress. which necessarily accompany 
a retreat began to show themselves. And as the enemy’s army 
began now to press upon the rear, having had time to collect in 
their full force; as their cavalry were greatly superior to our own, 
and as the roads and weather were unfavourable in the most extreme 
degree; heavy, sandy, and perpetual rains; and added to this the 
nature of the route, which was every where crossed by rivers and 
ravines; all these circumstances began to convert the difficulty and 
embarrasment into a degree of actual danger and distress, which 
required the perpetual exertions of all the abilities of the Marquis. 

“These difficulties were caused by the following stnte of the 
retreating army. First; The duties of the inferior departments of 
the staff were very ill, not to say very ignorantly, executed. Every 
thing was confusion. ‘This greatly added to the distress of the army. 
The situation of affairs would allow uo repose, but in short bi- 
vouaca, And uothing could have rendered such bivouacs in any 
degree means of refreshment, and rest and comfort, but the utmost 
order and dispatch in settling the positions, and providing food, 
water, and fubl, on the instant. From the want of this order and 
dispatch the men were absolutely,‘for successive days, without an 
ounce of bread, though the army abounded in it, and nothing was 
wanted but the distribution of it. As for fuel for cooking, the mex 
availed themselves of the absplute want of it as an excuse for going 
in search of it, in the course of which they either fell inte the hands 
of the enemy, qr committed the most frightful ontrages on the 
farmers and peasantry. We may almost take upon ourselves to sny, 
from the documents before us, that more prisoners were lost in the 
bivouac, than in the actual engagement with the enemy! The 
bivounc was hailed by the ill-disposed as the means of escape 
plunder, and desertion. The men, perhaps, would disappear fow 
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tome days, during which they were employed in marauding; they 
would then return under the pretence of having escaped from the 
enemy; by whom they stated themselves to have been taken 

‘isoners, on the day they had been missed. The losses of the army 
in these circumstances became truly alarming. Secondly ; Some of 
the regimental officers and some of the Brigadiers (we lament to say 
it) entirely neglected their duty of supervision and inspection, and 
appeared as if they considered the retreat as a mere race. The 
greater part of the march was of course in long columns. It is 
evident, therefore, that nothing could have prevented the disorder 
and indiscipline of a retreat, but a constant vigilance along the 
whole depth; and it was accordingly the duty of the officer to be 
perpetually on every part of his brigade. From the neglect of this 
duty there waa a continual departure, or uot to use words of 
unnecessary delicacy when the public service is concerned, a per- 
petual desertion from both flanks. Instead of dense and continuous 
columns the army moved as it were in swarm. It is iu the very 
nature of the best conducted retreat to tend towards a flight. An 
army is.a kind of machine, composed of an infinite number of 
individual parts, having no mutual connexion but in the moral 
union of discipline and military law. Take away this discipline and 
vour army necessarily becomes disorganized iwto its component 
atoms, You have a mob of individuals, bat no army; a panic will 
disperse them, and where a sense of duty (under the existence of this 
state of indiscipline) will only club them together, instead of 
restoring them to the union, order, and energy of a military whole, 
in natural connexion with its members. Thirdly; From the above 
causes the losses in prisoners became very considerable. The enemy, 
indeed, seeing the state of the retreat, and the unprecedented laxity 
of command and obedience, secm to have confined themselves to this 
advantage; they endeavoured to elude tle necessity of any attack, 
and to content themselves with intercepting the straggling bodies. 
And their success in these attempts corresponded with what might 
be éxpected. They took to the amount of two, three, or four hundred. 
of our menaday. The army this day marched to Duenas, and took 
up its ground on the Carron, with its right at Duenas, and its left 
at Villa Muriel. The firat battalion Ist Guards here joined the 
army from Coranna. Duenas is a mere village eight milea. from 
Torrequemada, and sixteen from Cabezon. It is said to be the 
Eldaua of Ptolemy, and the country is beautiful. 

“Qctober 25th. The army halted this day ou its position at 
Duenas, behind the Pisuerga, having the river between itself and the 
enemy. The Pisuerga- at Duenas is a considerable stream, being 
swelled by the waters of the Carrion aud Alarcon pourcd inte it, 
which junction takes place about four miles on the Burgos side of 
Duenas. . The.road from Burgos to Valladolid has one very consider- 
able advantage for aretreating army; that is tosay, that it is crossed 
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every ten or twelve miles by a river over which the road passes by a 
ford or bridge. The Marquis of Wellington availed himself of. this 
advantage. He took up his several positions upon the farther side 
of these rivers, destroyed the bridges, and thus interposed the 
stream as a barrier between himself and the enemy. He thus 
secured himself from surprise in his bivouacs, ancl the easy defence 
of the fords gave him a considerable advantage over the enemy. He 
had time to retreat in full leisure before hie rear was forced. 
The enemy for example, upon reaching the banks and finding the 
bridges destroyed, had to seek a ford—they moved down the line 
of the stream on the one or the other flank for this purpose, and 
were accompanied in this movement by a division of the allied army 
on the opposite side. Upon finding the ford, the parties came in 
contact. If the enemy succeeded in forcing it, it became neces- 
sary to drive them back, or that the army should continue its march 
to avoid being turned in flank. But it more frequently happened 
that the enemy did not attempt, or did not succeed in forcing the 
ford till the main army was actually a league or two on its march, 
and that their rear-guard abandoned the defence because no longer 
necessary. Such was the general character of the mancuvres of 
both armies during the retreat. The one defending itself by skilful 
positions, and the other endeavouring, by meane of distant fords 
on the right or left, to get on the flanks. The enemy made an 














attempt of this kind in the ‘halt of to-day. Our Sth, 6th, and 7th 

divisions were posted on thé banks of the river, and defewding it in 

front. Having observed this disposition, the enemy made a muddes 
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march. to their right, reached Piacentia, and crossed at that town. 
They thus came upon the left of the allied position of Villa Muriel. 
Lord Wellington ordered an immediate charge in front. The 
enemy, at the same time, were crossing the river by a newly 
discovered ford. They were attacked on the instant, and repelled 
with great loss by the 5th and Spanish divisions, who charged and 
hayoneted many of them mid-deep in the river. The Spaniards 
behaved with extraordinary courage” And the gallantry of our 
men deserved more eloquent praise, than it is in the power of our 
humble talent to give them. The British army never appeared 

ter than under circumstances in which any other army would 
have been lost. It is true, indeed, that it knew not how to retreat, 
because such retreat is opposed both to its feelings and its practice. 
But when its enemy, in confidence of its apparent disorder, rushed 
forward to reap the expected fruits of their advantage, they were 
taught, in the instant, that in a brave people danger is but the 
occasion of glory, and that they might venture the rear, but not 
the front of the British army. Never indeed is courage more 
formidable, than when a sense of honour awakens it in its full 
atature. : 

October 26th. The army marched this day from Duenas to 
Crabezon, where it again took up a position behind the Pisuerga; 
as the bridge was here very strongly built, it was resolved rather 
to fortify than to destroy it. This was accordingly executed, and 
the army took up a position at its foot. The enemy soon arrived at 
the opposite bank. 

* October 27th. The army halted this day in the above position 
at Cabezon. Thé enemy had now assembled their whole army ov 
the opposite side of the Pisuerga, and this’ day they made a display 
of it, and drawing themselves out in array along the bank of the 
river. They appeared in great strength. Lord Wellington recon- 
noitered them in person, and thus mentions his inferences in his 
dispatch. ‘1 had an opportunity of seeing the enemy’s army 
yesterday (October 27th), as they placed themselves opposite to us 
on the Pisuerga. They are certainly in very greut strength. The 
army of Portagal hes received a reinforcement of ten thousand men, 
including cavalry from France, and I have reason to believe there 
are two divisions of infantry now with this army belonging to the 
army of the north. The cavalry of Caffareili’s army ia certainly 
with it, and they have at least five thousand good cavalry.’ 

“ October 28th. The army still continued halted in the above 
position (Cabezan). The enemy tgis day extended their right, and 
“made an attack on the bridge of Simancas. The Simancas bridge 
(over: the Pisuerga) was defended by Colonel Halket, who so much 
didttaguished himself on the 24th. He resisted their attempts for 
‘ ‘time, and being at length hardly fressed he blew it up. Seeing 

foiled im this quarter, the enemy detached a considerable 
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force to Tordesillas, with the purpose of seizing the bridge over the 
Douro, at that town. Colonel Halket, with equul skill and alacrity, 
eaw and understood the movement, aud upon his own part, im- 
mediately detached the Brunswick Oel’s regiment to the defence of 
the menaced points. 

* October 29th, Colonel Halket’s detachment had arrived in 
time the preceding evening to destroy the bridge of Tourdesillas; 
bat as this point was very critical, and that the forcing of the Douro 
by the enemy would have placed them on the line of our com- 
muuication, the Marquis of Wellington deemed it necessary to 
hasten to that spot, and he this day put himself in march for that 
purpose. He crossed the Douro by the bridges of Ponte de Douro 
and Tudela, and thence marched to Rueda, which he reached the 
same day. 

“October 30th. The English army was now in position on the 
south of the Douro, immediately opposite Tordesillas, on the north 
side, The enemy were at Tordesillas. The river, therefore, was 
Yetween the two armies. The enemy and ourselves remained in 
this position from this day, the 30th, tothe 7th of November. The 
enemy occupied themselves in this interval in repairing the bridges, 
m collecting the baggage and provisions, and in seizing the towns of 
Toro, Tordesillas, Valladolid, and the north line of the Douro. 
The Marquis of Wellington employed the same interval in refreshing 
und reposing his army, and in waiting for the junction of General 


At the period of these operations be fra allied array under the 
Marquis of Wellington, the detached force under Gr 
Rowland Hill was compelled to quit the neighbourhood of Madrid 
in consequence of the advance of Soult and Joseph, who were 
making rapid progress towards the capital, the Tagus being every 
where fordable, and their having pushed a small body of troops over 
that river at Fuente Duenas. Sir Rowland Hill’s retreat from 
Madrid was by the following route, viz :—Rosas, the Escurial, by the 
pass of the Guadarrama mountain to Villa Castin, from thence to 
Sabajos, Espenosa, and to Arevalo, where the junction was to take 
lace, , . : 
y The retreat of Hill’s corps was attended with nearly equal 
difficulties as that of the allies from Burgos, and arose from nearly 
similar causes; the shameful state of the commiasariat | 

By some inconceivable error the plentiful stores in Madrid were 
destroyed when the army were in great want of them. The 
marches were long, and over most horrible roads; the clothing 
wretched, and the army for together without bread, or on & 
moat miserable allbwance. No order in marking out the ground 
for the bivouacs; the time allowed for rest and cooking was 
consumed in the search of means and place;- add to this the 
autumual inclemency of the weather, perpetual rains, and impassable 
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roads, and some inadequate notion can be formed of the character 
of this retreat, 

The junction with the Allied Grand Army was effected on the 
6th of November, at Arevalo; General Hill occupying the castie 
of Alba, while General Hamilton’s Portuguese division was on the 
right bank of the Tormes. On the 9th the advanced posts were 
attacked by the French, and driven back to Alba de Tormes, and 
on the following day Hamilton was also attacked; the Jatter had 
thrown up a few entrenchments, which proved of very great assistance in 
the defence and preservation of his position. After a brisk fire, which 
lasted till night the French retired to the neighbouring heights, 

Soult now occupied himself in reconnoitering the allied positions 
in the Tormes; and, although challenged to battle on the 14th and 
15th, he was contented with entrenchmg himself on the heights of 
Mozorbes, and of sending some detachments towards Ciudad 
Rodrigo, to alarm Lord Wellington for his communication with that 
piace. On the following day the allies were encamped on the 
‘Valmusa. A detachment of Soult’s light troops concealed them- 
selves in a wood on the road to Ciudad Rodrigo, and took General 
Sir Edward Paget prisoner, almost in the centre of the allied army. 
It appears that he had rode forward to inquire into the cause of some 
delay, and was returning alone to his division when he was thus 
seized. This accident Lord Wellington deeply regretted, Sir Edward 
being a first-rate cavalry officer, who had rendered the most im- 
portant services during the campaign. And as a proof of the esti- 
mation in which General Paget was held by his chief, the latter 
authorised him to guarantee the exchange of any French officer who 
was prisoner in England, for his own release. 

The united French army opposed to that of Lord Wellington was, 
at this period, at least seventy thousand men, full of enthusiasm 
and hope, from the retreat of the British before Burgos; while that 
of the latter was dispirited from the same cause, It was, therefore, 
an act of consummate judgment on the part of the Marquis of 
Wellington to put his army into cantonments. This he did by 
taking strong positions on the left banks of the river Agueda. The 
French, who were as much in need of repose as the allied army, 
were not long in following this example. bal Soult fixed his 
head quarters at Toledo, while his troops were stationed between 
the Douro and the Tagus; Joseph Bonaparte yeturned to Madrid, 

The disorganized state of the British army during the retreat 
from Burgos was*a subject of deep regret to the Marquis of Wel- 
Jington, and he had no sooner put hie army into cantonmente than 
he addressed the following letter to the Colonels. commanding the 
several regiments. 

“ Bir, . 

“I have ordered the army into cantonments, in which I hope 
circumetances will allow me to keep them for some time, during 
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which the troops will receive their clotbing, necessaries, &c. whicn 
are already in progress by different lines of communication to the 
several divisions and brigades. But, besides these objects, I must 
draw your attention in a very particular manner to the state of 
discipline of the troops. The discipline of every army, after a long 
and active campaign, becomes, in some degree, relaxed, and requires 
the utmost attention on the part of the general and other officers 
to bring it back to the state in which it ought to be for service ; 
bot, I am concerned to have to observe that the army under my 
command has fallen off in this respect in the late campaign to 4 
greater degree than any army with which I have ever served, or of 
which I have ever read. Yet this army has met with no disasters, 
it has suffered no privations which but trifling attention on the 
part of the officers could have preveuted, and for which there existed 
no reason whatever in the nature of the service ; vor has it suffered 
any hardships, excepting those resulting from the necessity of being 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather at a moment when they 
were tnost severe. It must be obvious, however, to every officer, 
that from the moment the troops commenced their retrent from the 
neighbourhood of Burgos, ou the one haud, and from Madrid cu 
the other, the officers lust all command over their men, 

“ lrregularities aud outrages of all descriptions were committed 
with impunity, and losses have been sustained which ought never to 
have occurred. Yet the necessity for re+reat existing, none wis 
ever undertaken in which the troops made such short marches; 
none in which they imade such long and repeated halts, und ou 
which the retreating armies were so little pressed on their rear by 
the enemy. We must look, therefore, for the existing cvils, anil 
for the situation in which we now find the army to some casey 
beside those resulting from the operations in which we have bccn 
engaged. I have no hesitation iu attributing these evils to the 
habitual inattcution of the officers of regiments to their duty as 
prescribed by the standing rezulatious of the service, and by the 
orders of this army. I am from questiouiug the zeal, still less 
the gallantry and spirit of the officers of the army; and I am quite 
certain that us their minds can be couviuced of the necessity of 
minute and constant attention, to understand, recollect, aud carry 
into execution the orders which have been issued for the performance 
of their duty (and the strict performance of duty is necessary tu 
enable the army to serve the country as it ought to be served), they 
will in future give their attention to these poits. Unfortunately, 
the inexperience of the offic of the army has induced many to 
conceive that the period during which an army is on service, is one 
of relaxation from ali rule, instead of being, as it is, the period 
during which, of «all others, every rule, for the regulation and 
controul of the conduct of the soldier, for the inspection and care 
of his arms, amuwunition, accoutrements, necersaries and field 
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equipments, and his horse and horse appointments, for the receipt, 
issue, and care of his provisious, and the regulation of all that 
belongs to his food, and the forage for his horse, must be strictly 
attended to by the officer of his company or troop, if it is intended 
that an army, a British army in particular, shall be brought into 
the field of battle in a state of efficiency to mect an enemy on the 
day of trial. These are the points, then, to which I most earnestly 
entreat you to turn your attention, and the attention of the officcrs 
of the regiment under your command, Portuguese as well as English, 
during the period in which it may be in my power to leave the 
‘troops in cantouments. The commanding officers of regiments 
must ciforce the orders of the army, regardiug the constant in- 
spectio: and superintendance of the officers over the conduct of the 
men of their companies in their cantonments, and they must 
endeavour to inspire the non-commissioned officers with a sense 
of their situation and authority, and the non-commissioned officers 
must be forced to do their duty by being constantly under the 
view and superintendance of the officers. By these means the 
frequent and discreditable recourse to the authority of the Provost, 
and to punishments by the sentence of court-martials, will be 
prevented; and the suldiers will not dare to commit offences and 
oatrages, of which there are too many complaints, when they know 
that their officers and their non-commissioned officers have their 
eyes and their attention turned towards them. The commanding 
officers of regiments must likewise enforce the orders of the army 
regarding the constant real inspection of tie soldier’s arms, am- 
munition, accoutrements, and necessarics; in order to prevent at 
all times the shameful waste of ammauition, and tlie sale of that 
article, and of the soldier’s necessaries. With this view both should 
be inspected daily. In regard to the food of the soldiers, I have 
frequently observed and lamented in the late campaign, the facility 
and celerity with which the French soldiers cooked, in comparison 
with those of our army. ‘he cause of this disadvantage is the 
same as that of every other description—the want of attention of 
the officers to the orders of the army, and to the conduct of their 
men, and their consequent waut of authority over their conduct, 
Certain men of each company should be appointed to cut and bring 
in wood, otliers to fetch water, and others to get the meat, &c., to be 
cooked, aud it would soon be found, if this practice were daily en- 
forced, and a particular hour for seeing the dinners, and for the men 
dining, named as it ought to be, equally as for the parade, that cook- 
ing would no longer require the inconvenient length of time it has 
lately been found to take, and that the soldiers would not be exposed 
to the privation of their food at the moment at which the army may 
be engaged in operations with the enemy. 

“You will of course give your attention to the field exercise and 
discipline of the troops. It is very desirable that the soldiers should 
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not loose the habit of marching, and the divisions should march ten or 
twelve miles twice in each week, if the weather should permit, and 
the roads in the neighbourhood of the cantonments of the disisions 
be dry, But I repeat, that the great object of the attention of the 
general aud ficld officers must be to get the captains and subalterna 
of the regiment to understand and to perform the duties required 
from them, as the only mode by which the discipline and efficiency 
of the army can be restored and maintained during the next 
campaign. 
I have the honour to be, &. 
: WELLINGTON. 
Frenada, Nov. 28, 1812. 
To » or the officer commanding the ca 








It was to be expected that the reverse which attended the British 
army before Burgos, and its subsequent retreat, would excite dis- 
quietude in the publie mind in England. Complaints were loud and 
numerous, that the advantages which ought to have resulted froin the 
taking of Ciudad Rodrigo aud Badajoz, and the well fought battle of 
Salamanca, and ultimately the uccupation of the capital, had not 
been realized, aud that the British and their allies had been obliged 
to retreat to, and occupy their old quarters (certainly most judiciously 
chosen) near Salamanca. We shall pass over the criticism, however 
just, of the diurnal writers; and notice only such discussions as were, 
from their character, official—and, although we have not much fancy 
iur such documents,— first, of the Prince Regent’s Speech to the 
British Parliament. After praising the valour and intrepidity 
displayed by His Majesty’s forces, and those of his allies in the 
Peuinsular, during the late campaign, and the consummate skill and 
jadgment with which the uperations had been conducted by General 
the Marquis of Wellington, which had led to consequences of the 
utmost importance. By transferring the war into the interior of 
Spain, and by the glorious and ever memorable victory obtained at 
Salamanca, the Marquis had compelled the enemy to raise the siege 
of Cadiz, and thus the southern provinces of that kingdom had been 
delivered from the power and arms of France. With respect to the 
unfortunate events connected with the siege of Burgos, His Royal 
Iighness said, that he could uot but regret that the efforts of the 
enemy, combined with a view to one grand operation, had rendered 
it necessary to withdraw from before that fortress, and even to 
evacuate Madrid for the purpose of concentrating the main bodies of 
the allied forces ; still these efforts of the enemy had been attended 
with important .sacrifices on their part; sacrifices which would 
materially contribute to extend the resources and facilitate the exer- 
tions of the Spanish nation. 

Upon the debate which ensued the Marquis Wellesley spoke at 
great length, (it must be observed that he was not ten in the 
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ministry), and such a speech, from his near relationship to the hero 
of Salamanca, may be considered as indicative of his sentiments of 
the causes which produced the failures in the campaign of 1812. 
“The great and distinguished general,” said he, “at the head of our 
army in the Peninsular, having reduced Badajoz, would at that serson 
of the year have proceeded to the expulsion of the French force from 
the south of Spain. Whatever he might have thought proper to du 
at another period of the year, at the season in question, his object 
would have been to expel the French from the south. Why did he 
ot do Because his means were deficient. He was under the 
necessity of repairing to the north, to oppose the incursion of the 
Freuch army under Marmont—an incursion which, if our general 
had been able to keep a force near Ciudad Rodrigo, would never have 
been attempted, had it not been for this deficiency; he would then 
have cleared the south of Spain of the enemy. But he had no force 
to keep the enemy’s troops in the north in check, though the army 
under Marmont was at that time inconsiderable. He then went to 
the north, and was under the necessity of remaining upon the 
frontier uutil the 18th of June. Then indeed he advanced—but why 
did he remain so long on the frontier? Because his means were 
inadequate: he had neither the necessary supplies of men, nor 
mouey, and was even without the common means of transport. He 
challenged any person to deny this, that he was even without the 
common means of transporting a battering train; aud he then 
asserted, that even after the advance of the British army, previous 
to the battle of Salamanca, in addition to the want of money, that he 
had not above 20,000 dollars in the military chest, whilst the richest 
brigade in the army had not above three dollars. A sum of 47,000 
dollars happened then to be on its passage for the Spanish army, and 
this he was under the necessity of applying to the purposes of the 
British forces. Under these circumstances he had been obliged to 
commence a real retreat on the 17th of July, only five days before 
the glorious epoch of the battle of Salamanca. ‘This event indecd 
he acknowledged was one full of glory ; but what was the cause of our 
success in that battle ? Was it that the general was furnished with 
adequate means? No—it arose from an accident which could not 
reasonably have been hoped for—an error of the enemy, and the 
extraordinary talents of the general, who instantly took advantage of 
that error; who, in a moment, saw the opportunity of striking, and, 
with the rapidity of lightning, plunged his spear into the heart of 
the enemy.” 

Taking a general retrospect of the whole campaign, which the 
Marquis Wellesley rapidly glanced at, he said, that his brother had 
gained the battle of Salamanca—driven the French from the soath 
of Spain—raised the siege of Cadiz—and entered Madrid—but did 
these advantages remain permanent? ‘Ile plan of the general was 
to have pursued the defeated Marmont to the last extremity. Why 
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did he not? Because Joseph had a force operating on his flank. 
The occupation of Madrid was proper, as it was one of the principal 
depéts of the enemy, though it might even be doubtful how long it 
would be retained. But then Lord Wellington found thit the 
defeated corps had made a movement to Valladolid, and he could 
not proceed to the south till he had driven off Marmont. He there- 
fore moved again to the north ; and then came the “siege of Burgos, 
the capture of which would have been next to a miracle, with the 
means in Lord Wellington’s power.” It might indeed have been 
taken by a coup de main, but what could two eighteen pourders have 
done against such a fortress? ‘I confess,” said his Lordship, 
“without some further explanation, I cannot well see how, with the 
means possessed by Lord Wellington, success in that operation could 
have been well calculated upon. Bat, at all events, the general 
principle applies here also—that Lord Wellington was not farnished 
with means adequate to the object.” 

With respect to the affairs on the eastern coast of Spain, the 
Marquis Wellesley observed, that he had no intention of imputing 
blame to commanders, who, of course, were bound down by a higher 
authority; but what was doue—what was the fact? Disturbances 
were, indeed, raised in Catalonia; most imopolitic, and cruel, and 
injurious to the- general cause; tending to produce nothing but 
dreadful executions among the people, and inspire them with the 
strongest suspicions of our fecling, our fidelity, and cur courage. 
But what was the destination of this force ?—Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona had been pointed out; but instead of these it went to Alicant, 
a place no man ever dreamt of as an appui for military operations, 
This, then, was the history of the Sicilian operations. 

Lord Liverpool, in reply, said, that “he certainly admitted more 
might have been done with respect to sending reinforcements to 
Spain; he did not deny the simple fact, but contended that it still 
would Have been impolitic in a general view, though perhaps 
beneficial to some extent in that particular one.” He asked, would 
it be politic, for the sake of a formidable exertion in one campaign, 
and when there was no probability of that exertion being final, to 
pxhanst the means of supporting future campaigns? Was every 
thing to be risked upou the turning up of a single die; and for the 
extraordinary flourish of this year, were we to throw away all our 
resources and debilitate all our future exertions? He then asserted, 
that all our exertions were always progressive, and that they had, in 
fact, grown with the progress of the war, and that even three or four 
years ago it would not have been thought possible to make those 
exertions which had ‘taken place during the last campaign. Lord 
Liverpool added, that independent of the force required for our 
Indian Empire, our colonial possessions, and for our domestic defence 
on the 25th of June, 1812, we had in Sicily, the Mediterranean and 
he Peninsular, a force of one hundred and tmenty-seven tbauand 
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men, of which the British troops, including of course the Germans, 
amounted to ninety-one thousand, while the Portuguese might be 
reckoned at thirty-six thousand. 

This was altogether independent of the Spanish armies, In that 
mouth, Lord Wellington, he said, had no less than fifty-eight thou- 
sand British troops under his command exclusive of Portnguese. 
Did this, then, he asked, argue no effort on the part of the ministers? 
Nay, he would ask, would it have been believed two or three years 
ago that this country could have made such exertions? He added, 
that since the 24th December, 1811, not fewer than twenty thousand 
men and seven thousand horses had beer conveyed to the Peninsular. 

Lord Liverpool then remarked upon the alleged deficiency of 
supplies ; and le was prepared to say, that never was an army on the 
whole, better equipped, and never had any requisition been made by 
its illustrious commander, that had not been complied with. It was 
not the conduct of that great general, as it had been of some other 
generals, to demand more than was necessary. He knew his own 
means, and also the means of the government which employed him. 
In the correspoudence between Lord Wellington and the government, 
the most complete openness had prevailed. On the one hand, 
ministers had told him what means they could furnish, and, on the 
other, his Lordship explained what it would be in his power to effect. 

He denied, then, that the expectation of supplies which Lord 
Wellington had been induced to entertain, had been disappointed in 
every instance; true it was, that more might have been done, had 
there been at all times a greater command of specie, but this 
depended not on the British government, being entirely attributable 
to the confused state of affairs in South America, and to other 
circumstances of our exterior commerce. 

Now as respected the Sicilian expedition, Lord Liverpool said, that 
every information had been sent to Lord Wellington in due time, 
aud that its landing on the coast of Valentia was not a dircumstance 
unknown to his Lordship. As to the spirit of the Catalonians being 
broken at its altered destination, this he did not consider to be the 
case: and he observed that the expedition to Alicaut lad at least 
contributed to raising the siege of Cadiz, and the evacuation of 
Andalusia, which Lord Wellinyton contemplated as one great object, 
had thereby effectually been accomplished. 

At the commencement of the campaign, he asked, would any one 
have predicted the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and of Badajoz, and the 
deliverance of the South of Spain. Whoever had done so, would 
have been considered as a sanguine prophet. 

Lord Liverpool further stated, that although the battering train at 
Burgos was small, it is a fact that there were three battering trains 
on the confines of Spain and Portugal; while the government at 
home, in expectation of distant sieges, had sent another battering 
train, which remained afloat at Liabon, in readiness to be transported 
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by sea to any part of the Spanish coast. It was not, however, 
consistent with Lord Wellington’s purpose, in rapidly advancing to 
the attack of Burgos, to wait the bringing up of a battering train, 
Even on the face of his despatches, he appears to have been aware 
that if it could not be taken without a train, it was uot likely to have 
been taken at ail ; and*he then added, that the refusal of Ballasteros 
to advance, would have been materially injurious to the final success 
of that enterprise, and the favourable issue of the campaign. It 
was, he said, Lord Wellington’s opinion, that if Bullasteros 
had moved according to orders, from Granada to Almaraz, the 
French would not have been able to enter Madrid. The advance of 
the Spanish general would have reudered the force at Alicaut 
disposable, and the French would not have made their movement on 
the Tagus, with Ballasteros on their left flank and the Sicilian force 
in their rear. 

On a subsequent evening, when a vote of thanks was carried, some 
very amiable traits ofthe private character of the Marquis of 
Wellington were eulogised by Lord Somers; and the Marquis of 
Lansdown, with other opposition peers, bore willing testimony to his 
great merits as a Commander, 

In the Commons, a message from the Prince Regent was received 
to settle an adequate sum upon the Marquis- of Wellington, as a 
testimonial of the estimation in which his talents were held by the 
country. Lord Castlereagh went over the same ground as Loril 
Bathurst had done in the other house, aud proposed, in ad«ition to 
the thanks of the Commons to the Marquis of Welliagton, and the 
other officers, &¢., who were engaged in the campaign of 1812, 
that the sum of £100,000 should be vested in the hands of trustees, 
to be laid out in the purchase of lands of that value, to be settled on 
Lord Wellington, his heirs, and successors ;” this passed unanimously, 
excepting the opposition of Mr. Whitbread, which referred only to 
the time chosen for granting it. 

Nearly at the same time the Marquis of Wellington was created by 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, a grandee of the first order in that 
kingdom, by the title of Duke of Vittorin; and on the Ist of 
January, 1818, be was appointed Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards 
of England. 

The campaign of the year 1813 opened under the mest favourable 
circumstances for the allies. The coiplete discomfiture of Nupoleon’s 
jmmense invasion of Russia, with the disastrous retreat of his army, 
while it caused the most enthusiastic joy in all the continental 
enemies of I'rance, was productive of more immediate consequences 
in the affajrs of the Peninsular. The withdrawal of Soult, who was 
commanded to Gerniany, with fifty thousand choice troops, had a 
much greater influence on the campaign than the mere numerical 
loss of French troops, great though it was. Marshal Soult was the 
first tactician of the French army, and though the campaign might 
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hav€ ended with the same results, from the gallantry of the allied 
army, aud the able dispositions of the Marquis of Wellington, yet 
there can be uo doubt that the great errors of Joseph Bonaparte, or 
rather of his Major-General, Jourdan. would nut have been committed, 
and the disgraccful flight of the Freuch army (it was more than a 





defeat) would certainly not have trken piace.” During the time that 
the allies continued in their cantonments, the Marquis of Welliugtov 
was taost diligently employed in re-organising not only his own 


army, but that of the Spanish; his time was incessantly oceupicd in 
PAD 
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preparations to take the field in an efficient manner; large reinforce- 
ments were sent to him from England, and he had found the means 
of inducing the Spanish Regency to act with vigour. 

These necessary proceedings occupied much time, and it was not 
until the lst of May that his army was in motion. A pontoon train 
was likewise added to the materiel, a most valuable adjunct, as the 
part of the country where the Marquis of Wellington had determined 
to carry his operations was intersected by rivers in every direction. 

To more completely elucidate the operations we are about to 
describe, and their results, it will be necessary to restate the precise 
line of cantonments occupied by the allies during the late winter and 
the early part of this year. Sir Rowland Hill with the 2ud division, 
and a body of Spaniards under General Murillo, was in Estramadura, 
and the remainder of the British and Portuguese occupied canton- 
ments along the northern frontier of Portugal to Lamego. The 
Duke del Parque commanded an army in La Mancha, and the force 
of General Elio was stationed on the frontiers of Murcia and 
Valencia. The recent levies in Andalusia were intended to act as an 
army of reserve, and placed under the command of O’Donnel; the 
army of Gallicia was commanded by Castanos, and occupied the 
frontier of that province. It will be perceived that the French had 
directed their attention chiefly to the defence of the Douro, where 
they had erected fortifications at every assailable point. 

Although the French force in Spain might be calculated at one 
hundred and sixty thousafd strong, yet a large proportion was 
dispersed in garrisons and in the army of Suchet, which amountea 
to thirty-five thousand men. The armies of Portugal, the centre 
and the south, under command of Joseph Bonaparte, amounting 
collectively to seventy thousand men, were spread through Castile 
and Leon, with the general head-quarters at Madrid. The army o. 
Portugal, under the immediate command of General Reille, had its 
head-quarters at Valladolid; that of the centre, under Dronet, was 
distributed around the capital, and the head-quarters of the southern 
army were at Toledo. Arragon and Biscay were also occupied by 
independent divisions, under Clausel and Foy. 

By a glanee atthe map it will-be seen, that the allied army 
occupied positions which formed an extensive semicircle round that 
of the enemy ; and the latter evidently believed, they could, by a rapid 
concentration of the forces, baffle the efforts of their opponents along 
a line so extended ; and they relied, too, upon their defences on the 
bank of the Douro—a very rapid river. 

All the necessary preparations being completed by the 16th of 
May, the allied army Peean its march in three bodies. Five 
divisions, with a large force of cavalry, under Sir Thomas 
Graham crossed the Douro by means of boats at Lamerga 
orre-Moncorvo, and St. Ioao de Pesquera, whose orders were 
to move i the province of Tras Oa Monets on Breganss and 
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Zamora, and afterwards to effect a juuction with the army at 
Valladolid. 

The Marquis of Wellington, with the light division, a brigade of 
cavalry, and a corps of Spaniards, moved on Salamanca by the direct 
route; and Sir Rowland Hill on the right, with the troops from 
Estramadura, was directed to advance on the same point by Aiba de 
Tormes. By this masterly movement the enemy’s strong position on 
the Doro was turned, as well as that of their whole force on the 
south of that river. These movements of the right and centre were 
executed with such rapidity that the officer in command at Salamanca 
had barely time to abandon the town, when it was entered by the 
British cavalry under General Fane, who pursued the enemy’s rear. 
guard with great effect, and captured about two hundred prisoners 
and some guns. Lord Wellington then placed the divisious of the 
right and centre into cantonments, bet ween the Tormes and the Douro 
and, passing that river, he joined the corps of General Graham. 

This portion of the allied army had encountered serious difficulties 
from the impracticable character of the country through which it 
march lay. The roads were miserable, intersected at many points by 
rivers and ravines, and leading over steep mountains, up which the 
horses were unable to drag the artillery. By great exertions, how. 
ever, these obstacles were overcome; the corps reached its point ot 
destination on the appointed day, and took up a position, with the 
left resting on Tabara, in communication with the Gallician army. 

The enemy were utterly unprepared for this movemeut of Lord 
Wellingtoa. Their attention had hitherto been directed to the front 
of the position, and the possibility of the allied army effecting the 
passage of the Douro within the Portuguese frontier had never been 
contemplated. The corps of General Graham reached the Esl, 
therefore, without encountering an enemy, and a party posted tu 
guard the fords near Lossilla hastily retired on his approach. On 
the 13th the fords were reconnoitred; but being found too deep, a 
bridge of pontoons was laid down for the passage of the troops; and 
on the Ist of June, General Graham encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Zamora, the enemy having fallen back on his approach. 

On the following day the French continued their retreat, after 
having destroyed the bridges at Toro and Zamora. 

The British hussars, being in advance, came up with a large body 
of the enemy’s cavalry, which was posted between Toru and Morales, 
The 10th, supported by the 18th and 15th, under Major Roberts, 
immediately charged the enemy in the most gallant style. The front 
line of the French made a most determined stand, but the 
impetuosity of the 10th and 18th could not be resisted, and they 
reached the enemy’s second line, and drove it with loss tothe heights, 
two miles in front of Morales; a position which the enemy occupied 
with a large force of cavalry and infentry, and where the remains of 
their shattened squadrons took shelter under cover of their guna, 
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In this affair the loss of the enemy was several killed, two hundred 
and ten prisoners, two officers, and several horses. ‘The British lost 
two killed and nineteen wounded ; Colone! Grant and Captain Lioyd 
being among the latter. ° 

On the same evening Don Julian Sanchez surprised a post of the 
euemy, at Castronerno, took two officers and thirty cavalry prisoners, 
and drove their posts from the ford at Pollos. On the Srd of June, 
General Hill’s corps having crossed the Toro, the whole army 
directed its march on Valladolid. The French evacuated the latter 
city on the 4th, retreating in some confusion trom thence. Here the 
alhes found a quantity of ammunition. 

This rapid advance of the allies had placed the army at Madrid in 
a very perilous situation, as, if it remained there, it would have been 
cut off from the army of the North, and from its line of communica- 
tion with France. Joseph Bonaparte therefore, determiucd to 
abandon the capital; and crossing at Puente de Douro, succeeded in 
effecting a junction with the army of Portugal. he Freuch armies, 





thus united, continued their retreat. On the 7th the allies having 

crossed the Carrion, on the following day they occupicd both bauks 

of the Pisuerga. On the 12th Sir Rowland Hill attacked the 

position of Hormazas, which was defended by General Reilla, having 

his right above the village, and the left in front of Estepar; the 

British immediately turned the enemy's right with the husears, 
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Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry, and the light division from Isar, while 
General Alten’s brigade of cavalry, and Colouel O’Collaghan’s 
brigade of the 2nd division, moved up the heights from Hormazas, 
and the remainder of thé troops of Sir Rowland threatened the 
heights of Estepar. 

These movements dislodged the enemy from their position im- 
meliately. The cavalry of the allies left in the centre were then 
entirely on the rear of the enemy, who were thus most judiciously 
forced to retire across the Arlonzon, by the high road towards 
Burgos. 

This retreat, however, was ably performed; for, although they 
were pressed by the cavalry, and were much annoyed by Major 
Gardiner’s troop of horse artillery, and by consequence obliged to 
retreat at an accelerated pace, yet they still retreated in admirable 
order; they lost, however, oue gun and some prisoners, who were 
taken by a squadron of the 14th light dragoons. 

The enemy now took post on the left of the Arlanzon and Urbel 
rivers, which had much swollen by the rains, and in the night 
retired with their whole force through Burgos; they effectualiy 
destroyed the works of the castle, which had been constructed at an 
expeuse so vast. The inner wails of the castle of Burgos were 





blown up by the enemy on the “35th, in consequence of the rapid 
advance of the allies; indeed, so great, it is said, was their haste 
to feet, that thirty of the garrison lost their lives by the exe 
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plosion ; two thousand three hundred loaded shells were found in 
one of the unexploded mines at Burgos. The enemy continued his 
retreat towards the Ebro by Briviesca. 

The next great object of the Marquis of Wellington was to effect 
the passage of the Ebro, which the enemy had made every effort to 
defend, They had garrisoned the strong fortress of “Pancorvo, 
and the attempt to cross the river in face of the enemy 
must have led to serious consequences. Igstead of continuing 
his pursuit, therefore, along the main road, he moved the army 
to its left by the road to St. Andero, and then traversing 
a country of such difficulty as to have been hitherto deemed im- 
practicable, crossed the Ebro at San Martino and Puente de Arenas. 

The rout now taken by the Marquis of Wellington was so un- 
expected by the enemy, that the strong natural defences were 
wholly unguarded, 

From Pnente de Arenas the road, for nearly three miles, runs 
along the bank of the river, and is flanked by a ridge of rugged 
and precipitous mountains, in many.places inaccessible. In some 
parts the road has been hewn through the solid rock, and at that 
point in particular not only projects over the road, but juts out upon 
the Ebro. The whole country on either bank of the Ebro above 
Miranda is eminently defensible. Having passed the river, the 
mareh of the Allied army often lay through pasees and defiles, which 
a thousand men might easily have defended against a force twenty 
times that number. 

Through such a country did the Allied army pursue its march to 
Vittoria, without obstruction of any kind from the enemy; but on 
the 18th, the light division came in contact with two brigades of 
French infantry on the march from Frias to Vittoria, which they 
attacked and defeated, with the loss of three hundred men. 

At Osma a strong corps of the enemy, which had been assembled 
in great haste at Espejo, made a spirited attack on the Ist and 
5th divisions, under Sir ‘Thomas Graham. 

‘Though the superiority of force was on the side of the French, 
they were repulsed and pursued to Espejo. From thence they 
continued théir retreat unmolested to Subijana on the Bayas. 

On the 19th the enemy’s rear-guard were found strongly posted on 
the left of the Bayas, their right covered hy Subijana, their left by 
the heights in front of Pobes. Lord Weillington therefore directed 
the light division to turn the left of the position, while Sir Lowry 
Cole attacked it in front; and the rear-guard was thus driven 
back on the main body of the army, then iu full march on Vittoria. 

On the 20th the-two armies were in presence of each other. The 
French had their left wing posted on the heights between Arunez 
and Puebla de Arlanzon—their centre on a height which commanded 
the valley of Zadorra, aud their right wing resting agaiust Vittoria, 
This position was covered ou the whole of its front by we Zadorra, 
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which at that time of the year was not fordable anywhere. The 
English general made his arrangements for the attack on the 
following day. od 

Early on the 21st of June, the Allies, fully confiding in the talents, 
and, above all, in the good fortune of Lord Wellington, marched to 
the battle with an enthusiasm that beggars description. His 
Lordship is said to have encouraged his troops with only these few 
words, that were eagerly circulated through the ranks, ‘* Remember, 
my friends, that you are the brothers of the Heroes of Trafalgar, 
and that you have before you those whom you vanquished at 
Salamanca.” 

In point of numbers there existed little disparity on either side,* 
it having been found necessary, before passing the Ebro, to detach 
General Foy with twelve thousand men towards Bilboa, to procure 
subsistence for the army, and keep in check the powerful Guerilin 
bands which haunted the neighbourhood, and General Clausel, with 
a corps of fifteen thousand men, was at Logrono. 

Lord Wellington likewise had found it necessary to employ the 
sixth division under General Pakenham, iu guarding the line of 
supply. The number of combatants on either side, therefore, may 
be fairly considered at from seventy to seventy-five thousand men. 

At day-light Lord Wellington put his army in motion, in three 
great divisions; thas on the right, under Sir Rowland Hill, con- 
sisting of the 2nd British division, the Portuguese division of the 
Conde de Amarante, and Morillo’s corps of Spaniards, was destined 
to commence the action by attacking the enemy’s left on the 
mountains behind Subijana. 

The left column, commanded by Sir Thomas Graham composed 
of the Ist and 5th divisions, two brigades of cavalry, and the 
Spanish divisions of Longa, was directed by a wide movement to 
turn the enemy’s right, aud crossing the Zadorra to cut off his 
retreat by the road to Bayonue. 

The centre corps, consisting of the 3rd, 4th, 7th and right 
divisions, in two columns, was ordered to wait till both, or one of 
the flank columaus should have crossed the Zadorra, and then to 
make a powerful attack on the French centre. 

The Spanish troops, under General Morillo, commenced the 
action, by an attack on the enemy’s corgs posted above Puebla, 
supported by the light companies of the 2nd division and the 71st 
regiment under Colonel Cadogan. After a severe struggle, in which 
that gallant officer was mortally wounded, the enemy were driven 
from the heights at the point of the bayonet. Strong re-inforce- 
ments were then brought up by the enemy, and the contest was 
renewed, and continued for some time, with great obstinacy ou 
both «ides. Sir Rowlaid Hill, however, having detached aa 


* Sarrezin wit have it, that the Allied Agmy was cighty thousand, but that of the 
french only sixty thousand. 
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additional force to support the troops already engaged, the French 
at length gave way, and yielded undisputed possession of the heights 

Thus tar successful, Sir Rowland Hill crossed the Zadorra, and 
directed two brigades of the second division to attack the heights 
of Snbijana de Blave. Here the contest was severe. Te troops 
advanced under a heavy fire of artillery, and succeeded in cuslodging 
the enemy, and driving them hack on their reserve. The heights 
thus gallantly carried, however, were too impgrtant to be resigned 
while a chance of regaiving them remained. Fresh columus of 
attack were formed, and repeated eflorts were made by the enemy 
to recover their ground, but without success. At length Joseph, 
alarmed at these repeated failures, and the threatening attitude 
assumed by Sir Rowland Hill, withdrew his advanced posts from 
he Zndorra, aud directed the left to fall back for the defence of 

ittoria, 

In the meantime General Cole, with the 4th and light divisions, 
had passed the Zadorra, at the bridges of Nanclares and ‘Tres 
Puentes, and the 3rd and 7th divisions, crossing by the bridge on 
the Mendouza road, both columns advanced against the heights in 
the centre. At the same time Sir Rowland Hill moved forward from 
Subijana de Alava, and vigorously followed up the left wing in 
its retreating movement. 

Though the enemy had been forced to withdraw his left, the centre 
till stood firm, and received the columns advencing from the 
Zadorra, with a fire so destructive as for a time to check their 
yrogress. Two brigades of the horse artillery were then moved 
‘orward to the front, and, thus supported, the centre columns cou- 
tinued their advance in fine order. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the ground, the division of Sir Thomas Picton first came in 
contact with a strong body of the enemy, whom, by a spirited attack, 
he drove into immediate retreat, with the loss of twenty-eight pieces 
of artillery. On the approach of the 4th and light divisions the 
whole heights were abandoned, and the French retired in admirable 
order to Vittoria, taking advantage of every favourable position to 
turn on their pursuers. 

In the mean while Sir Thomas Graham, with the left column, 
which, on the evening before, had been moved to Margina, was 
advancing on the high on from Bilboa to Vittoria. About ten 
o’clock he appoached th@™&nemy’s right posted on the heights, com- 
manding the village of Abechuco. From these he immediately 
dislodged them, by attacks both in front and flank. Having gained 
possession of the heights, Sir Thomas Graham directed General 
Oswald’s’division to. advance against the village of Gamarra Major, 
which the enemy occupied in great force, while with the lat 
division he attacked the village of Abechuco. Gamarra Major was 
carried in the most gallant style, by the brigade of Generg! Robinson, 
which advanced in columns of “battalion, under a heavy fire of 
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artillery with musketry (without firing a shot), and drove out the 
enemy at the point of the bayonet with great slaughter and the losa 
of three guns. The attack on Abechuco was no less successful. 
Under cover of two brigades of horse artillery, Colonel Halket’s 
brigade of the German legion advanced to the attack, and drove the 
enemy from the village, with the loss of three guns, and a howitzer 
captured by the light battalion in a very gallant charge. The village 
of Gamarra Minor was likewise carried by the Spaniards under 
Longa, after a trifling resistance. During the operations at 
Abechuco, the enemy made the greatest efforts to re establish 
themselves in Gamarra Major. A strong body advanced to regain 
the village; but were driven back in confusion by General Hay’s 
brigade ; but, Sir Thomas Graham having caused the houses in front 
of the bridge to be loopholed, and placed his artillery in position to 
flank the approach, the enemy was again repulsed, and did not 
afterwards venture to renew the attack. 

Notwithstanding these successes it was found impossible to cross 
the bridges, the heights on the left of the Zadorra being occupied by 
a strong reserve; and General Graham awaiting the moment when 
the attacks on the enemy’s left and centre should occasion the 
‘withdrawal of the corps in his front. This at length came. Towards 
evening, when the centre of the allies had penetrated beyond 
Vittoria, the right wing of the enemy, fearing to be cut off, retired 
hastily from its position. Sir Thomas Graham immediately pushed 
forward across the Zadorra, and took possession of the road to 
Bayonne, which for some distance runs along the margin of 
the of the river. Great confusion ensucd. ‘The baggage, heavy 
artillery, military chest and court equipages of Joseph Bonaparte 
had already been put in motion by that road, and were intercepted. 
The enemy’s columns, which were also retreating on Bayonne, were 
forced into the Pampluna road, and in a moment the French army 
became a vast mob without organization of any sort, and divested of 
every attribute of a military body. Never had any victory, achieved 
by the enemy over the rade and undisciplined Spanish levies, been 
more complete; never was any army reduced to a mure absolute 
and total wreck, than that which now fled from the field of Vittoria. 
‘The allies pressed forward, allowing not a moment of respite in 
which order might be restored; and addigg to the amount of their 
vaptures at almost every step. Unfortuntely the country was tou 
much intersected by ditches to admit of the action of cavalry, and 
it was impossible for infantry advancing in military order te come 
up with an enemy who trusted solely for safety to rapidity of flight. 
The amount of prisoners, therefore, was comparatively small, 
although the purauit was kept up with great activity until the 
coming on of night, when it nearly wholly ceased: the exhausted 
state of theeallied troops, and the dangerous nature of the ground, 
obliged Lord Wellington to ordef its discontinuance. The rout of 
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the French army was so complete, that the fugitives could not be 
rallied, even under the ramparts of Pampluna, oa 

Joseph Bonaparte himself escaped with extreme difficulty, owing 
his safety to the fleetness of his horse. The 10th Hussars entered 
Vittoria at full gallop, the moment after his carriage had left it. 





Captain Wyndham@with one squadron, pursued and fired into the 
carriage; Joseph had only time to leap out of the coach and 
mount his horse. He escaped under the protection of about fifty 
dragoons, who encountered the English Hussars sword in hand. 

“The moment our brave fellows,’ writes an officer, who was 
present, “got possession of the enemy’s baggage, all was riot, the 
army chest was forced, and the men an to load themselves with 
bullion. To stop this was impossible. Some of the officers reported 
to the General, that the men were plundering, and carrying off 
money. ‘Let them,’ the answer of his Lordship, ‘they have 
fought well, and deserve all they can find, were it ten times more.’ 
In other quarters the men found among the baggage the wardrobes 
of the officers. In a moment they began to dress themselves in the 
spoils; the appearance of these groups cannot be fancied; no 
masquerade ever presented such a scene. All were not fortunate 
enough to find generals’ and officers’ uniforma, for many of the 
chesta were filled with ladies’ dresses; no matter—all wes empire 
to idecorste the men, who converfed the dresses into cloaks, 
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&c. Several carriages with ladies, among whom was the Countess 
de Gazan, fell into the hands of the victors. Many other females 
of rauk, whose husbands were attached to the Court of Madrid, 
sought safety by mingling in the confused melée of fugitives. It is 
said, that being totally unprepared for such a disaster, their sufferings 
were extreme during the retreat to the Pyrenees, and many crossed 
the frontier bare-footed, and in a state of the most pitiable privation. 
Consideriag the immense number of combatants in this battle, the 
loss on both sides was comparatively small. The British loss was 
twenty-two officers, fifteen sergeants, four drummers, four hundred 
and sixty rank and file, and ninety-two horses killed; one hundred 
and sixty-seven officers, one hundred and twenty-three sergeants, 
thirteen drummers, two thousand five hundred and four rank and 
file, and sixty-eight horses wounded; Portuguese, one hundred and 
fifty killed, and eight hundred aud ninety-nine wounded ; Spanish, 
eighty-nine killed, and four hundred and sixty-four wounded. The 
principal British officers killed were Lieutenant Colonel Cadogan, 





and Honourable Licutensat Thelluson, Among the wounded were 
Major General Colville, Marquis of Tweedale, (Major) Lieutenant 
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Colonels Canipbell, (1st.) Patterson, Ridewood, Lane, Weir, Cothen, 
Grant, Campbell, (94th) Camson, &c. 

The loss of the French was six thousand men, and one thousand. 
prisoners, but the materiel taken was immense; one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon of all sizes, four hundred and fifteen caisons, 
fourteen thousand two hundred and forty-nine rounds of ammunition 
for guns and howitzers, one million nine hundred and seventy-three 
thousand musket ball-cartridges, forty thousand six hundred and 
cighty eight pounds of gunpowder, fifty-six forage waggons, forty- 
four forge waggons, &.; the colours of the 100th regiment, and the 
baton of Marshal Jourdan! 

This last brilliant prize is said to have been found by a drummer 
of the 87th Irish regiment, named Shannon, in the carriage which 
Marshal Jourdan had just time to. leave, and mount his horse. So 
ignorant was the finder of its value, that he sold it to one of the 
Jew camp followers, for a bottle of brandy, and it was discovered by 
mere accident by an officer, and presented to the Marquis of 
Wellington, when he was in the act of closing his despatches, to send 
to England. 

On the arrival in London of the news of this decisive battle, great 
rejoicings took place, the metropolis was brilliantly illuminated for 
three successive nights, various fétes were given by the British 
nobility, Spauish envoy, &c, and a splendid dinner and festival took 
place in honour of the baitle at Vauxhall Gardens, which was at- 
tended by all the royal dukes, the élite of the Nobility, Members 
of Parliament, and a numerous and respectable company. The 
evening féte was attended by the Princess of Wales, &c. 

Both Houses of Parliament unanimously voted thanks tu the 
Marquis of Wellington, and his gallant companions in arms; this 
wna done also bythe Common Council of the City of London, 
Merchant Taylor’s Company, &c. &c. 

On the 8rd, a notification appeared in the London Gazette, stating, 
that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent had been pleased, in 
the name and on the behalf of His Majesty, to nominate and appoint 
General Arthur the Marquis of Wellington, K. G. to be Field 
Marshal in the British Army ;—taking rank from the 21st of June, 
1813, the day of this brilliant victory. 

The appointment was conveyed to the Marquis of Wellington in 
the following autograph letter. 

Carlton House, July 8rd, 1813, 
My Dear Lord, 

Your glorious,conduct is beyond ali human praise, and far above 
my reward. I know no langunge the world affords worthy to express 
it. I feel I have nothing left to say, but devoutly to offer up, my 
prayers of gratitude to Providence, that it has, in its omnipotent 
bounty, blessed my country and myself with such a General. . 

You have sent me, among the trophies of your noerraled fame, 
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the staff of a French Marshal, and I send you in return that of 
Englend. 

The British army will hail it with enthusiasm, while the whole 
universe will acknowledge those valorous efforts which have so im- 
periougly called for it. ° ; 

That uninterrupted health, and still increasing laurels, may 
continue to crown you throngh a glorious and long career of life, are 
the never ceasing, and most ardent wishes of 

My Dear Lord, 
Your very sincere and faithful friend, 


‘ ~P. R. 
The Marquis of Wellington. 





The discomfited army of the Intruder Joseph Bonaparte, did not 
venture to take refuge in Pampluaa, but continued its disordered 
retreat by the Roncevallas road towards the town of St. Jean Pied 
de Port in France. 

Pampluna was invested immediately by a Spanish detachmentt, 
whilst the pursuit of the French was continued by the light division. 

It should be observed, that there are three principal roads from 
France into Spain ;—viz, one from Bayonne through Jrun, Tolosa 
and Vittoria, the second from Perpignan to Junquierra, Gerona, 
Barcelona, &c. and the third from St. Jean Pied de Port, in France 
through Roncevallas to Pampluna ;—the whole district is sixty-six 
English miles. On the left of this road, near Roncevallas, is the 
beautiful valley of Bastan, one of the most fertile and delightful 
valleys in Spain, and abounding in every species of plenty. 

From Pampluna to Zabieta the road passes over a gentle ascent. 
From Zabieta this ascent increases, and becomes extremely rough 
and fatiguing, near the village of Borquette. From this village it 

ins to ascend very lofty mountains, bat which are extremely 
fertile and well wooded. Immediately after passing Borquette, the 
road ascends a mountain, and upon descending the same enters 
upon the memorable plain of Roncevellas, or Playa de Andes Zaro, 
so celebrated for the (perhaps fabulous) defeat of Charlemagne and 
the twelve peers of France. The Abbey of Roncevallas (or Ron- 
cevaux) is in this plain. On the farther side of which the road 
again ascends, descenda again, and then reaches the fvot of the 
tremendous mountain, called Mount Altobiscar, which separdtea 
France from Spain. 

The ascent is jaborious even for man and mule, and impassable 
for carriagea. Upon reaching the summit a steep road, or rather a 
ravine, desceuds into French Navarre, and St. Jean Pied de Port. 

The road from Pampluna to Bayonne (which is the carriage road) 
is first-from Bayonne to the Bidassos; thence to Elisonada, a village 
im the talley of Bastan, and hence to Pampluna;—this road is 
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better than the other, because it winds in part round the mountains. 
From Pampluna to Madrid the road is throngh Tudela, a town on 
the Ebro,—from Pamplona to Tudela is sixty-six miles. 

Pampluna (the capital of Navarre) is a very considerable town. 
It is partly situated on an eminence, and partly in a plain on the 
banks of the small river Agra, which washes a portion of its wally, 
It is surrounded on all sides by a circle of mountains, about eight 
miles distance. Its military character is very respectable. It is 
regularly fortified, and has two castles, one of which is in the town, 
and the other contiguous, though without the walls. This last place, 
which is the catade], was built by Philip the Second, and its situation 
on the rocks renders it very strong. It has five bastions covered 
with stone, and good fosses, and a deep marsh of considerable 
extent renders the approaches to it difficult toward the side on 
which it could be attacked. This citadel has a hanfsome tower, 
several magazines, 8 square, ornamented with trees, and an armoury 
in the very centre of the fortress, which is round, and opens by five 
grand and strait streets, which lead to the five bastions. 

While the Marquis of Wellington was pursuing the enemy by the 
road before described, Sir Thomas Graham was detached to the left, 
towards Tolosa, with a view to operating in that quarter, and after a 
long and fatiguing march he arrived before that place. 

Tolosa (anciently Iturissa) is a small but handsome town, situated 
in a pleasant valley upon the rivers Oria and Aranxes; the latter of 
which is crossed by a beautiful bridge, defended by a tower. This 
town was founded by a kingof Castile Alphonso the Wise, whose son 
Sancho the Brave, completely peopled it in 1291. Itisin the centre of 
Guipuscoa, of which it is considered the capital, and is considered next 
to St. Sebastian, the most populous town in the canton; for, together 
with its suburbs, it contains upwards of four thonsand inhabitants, 
having one parish church, a convent of monks, and another of nuns. 
The Vittoria gate was barricaded, and also Pampluna gate on the 
bridge, and both were flanked by the convents and other buildings, 
The town itself being no where open, was occupied by the enemy, 
under General Foy, with fifteen thousand men. Sir Thomas Graham 
immediately ordered a nine-pounder, under cover of the fire of the 
light battalion, close up to the gute, which, being burst open, the 
troops stormed the town. The enemy made an obstinate defence, 
for he had erected new towers, to flank the exterior wall, and a strong 
wood block house in the square. However, they were driven out of 
the town, leaving many killed and wounded in the streets, besides 
above two hundred prisoners. ‘The British loss was only twenty-one 
xilled and one hundred and forty-two wounded ;—General Graham 
himself was hit slightly upon the hip ; the Portuguese lost thirty-eight 
killed and one hundred and seventy-four wounded. On the Ist of 
July, Sir Thomas Graham established himself on the ancient bounda- 
vies of Spain and France. 
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The division of the enemy under General Clausel occupied the 
attention of the centre of the allies ; this corps was at Logrono, brs, 
by the celerity of his movements, and tardiness of the allies, he was en- 
abled to reach Saragossa unmolested, and ultimately return to France 
by Jacco and Oleron. The castle of Pancorbo being still in possession 
of the enemy, and as it ahstructed the communications of the allies 
between Vittoria and Burgos, Lord Wellington directed the Spanish 
General, the Count d’Abisal, to make himself master of it. Thin was 
done ia the most gallant style, aud the place surrendered, after eight 
hours’ cannonade. The garrison, which consisted of six hundred and 
fifty men, was well provisioned. They were made prisoners of war, 
and twenty-five pieces of cannon, and a quantity of ammupition, fell 
into the hands of the captore. Anexpedition had been sent out from 
England to Tarragona, early in Juve, under Sir John Murray, to 
operate against the French army in that quarter, commanded by 
Marshal Suchet—the British immediately invested Tarragona, thus 
making demonstrations on the lower Ebro, while Lord Wellington 
was threatening Bayonne. At first the expedition was highly suc- 
cessful: two French divisions advanced from Valentia to oppdte it. 
Marshal Suchet was himself at Tortosa, while the flower of the Cata- 
Jonian French army, under Maurice Mathieu, was at Arbos, xbout a 
day’s march from Tarragona. It is contended, therefore, that Sir 
John Murray’s efforts should have been to prevent a junction of these 
two armies, instead of setting himself down before Tarragona for « 
regular siege. As we have said, the British army was at first success- 
ful, and defeated Suchet’s corps at Castalla, but that able French 
Marshal so manceuvred as to effect his union with General Mathieu’a 
corps, and it became imperative upon Sir John Murray to effect 
the best retreat that he could. ‘Ibis he did, and wae ultimately 
obliged to re-embark his troops on board the British equadron leaving 
behind him seventeen pieces of heavy cannon. This reverse of Sir 
John Murray caused great dissatisfaction in England; but hia con- 
duct was approved by all whose opinion was worth having. Another 
expedition, under Lord William Bentinck (who succeeded Murray) 
sailed from Alicant, with a similar object, but, being delayed by con- 
trary winds, the enemy was on the alert; and the expedition was 
obliged to return to Alicant, withont accomplishing anything. 

Hitherto the fortress of Pampluna had only been blockaded 
extensive preparations were now made for the aetive siege of 
it, ae well as of St. Sebastian’s. ‘The battering train had already 
arrived at Satander, with all the ordnance etores, entrenching 


ke. 

Lord Wellington waa determined to follow up briskly the advan- 
tages which he had gained by the late brilliant victory of Vittoria. 
Leaving Sir Rowland Hill to blockade Pampluna (for it was only 
intended to blockade that place), and charging Sir Thomas Graham 
Wit he coniect of the siege of St. Sebastian, he proceeded against 
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the enemy, who were now under the command of Marshal Sonlt-- 
who had been again selected for that duty; and appointed (with in- 
creased powers) Lieutenant of Napoleon. 

Previous to the entry of the Allied troops into France, Lord 
Wellington, in consequence of some excesses, issued to the army 
the following order of the day. . 

It bore date the 9th of July, 1813, from the British head 
quarters at Irante. 

“let. The Commander of the Forces is anxious to direct the 
attention of the officers of the army to the situation in which they 
have hitherto been amongst the people of Portugal and Spain; and 
that in which they may hereafter find themselves among those of the 
frontiers of France. 

“2nd Every military precaution must, henceforward, be used to 
obtain intelligence and preveut surprise; general and superior 
officers at the head of detached corps will take care to keep a 
coustant coramunication with the corps, upon the right and left, and 
with their rear, and the soldiers and their followers must be pre- 
vertted from leaving their camps and cantonments, on any account 
whatever. . 

“8rd. Notwithstanding that these precautions are absolutely 
necessary, as the country in front of the army is the enemy’s, the 
Commander of the forces is particularly desirous that the inhabitants 
should be well treated, and private property must be respected. 

« dth, Officers and soldiers must recollect that their nations are 
at war with France, solely because the ruler of the French nation 
will not allow them to be at peace, and is desirous of forcing them to 
submit to his yoke; and they must not forget that the worst of the 
evils suffered by the enemy in his profligate invasion of Spain and 
Portugal have been occasioned by the irregularities of his soldiers, 
and their cruelties, authorised and eucouraged by their chiefs, 
towards the unfortunate and peaceful inhabitants of the country. 

“Sth. To avenge this conduct upon the peaceful inhabitants of 
France would be unmanly, aud unworthy of the nations to whom 
the Commander of the Forces now addresses himself, and, at all 
events, would ‘be the occasion of similar and worse evils to the army 
at large, than those which the enemy’s army has suffered in the 
Peninsular; and would eventually prove highly injurious to the 
public interest. 

“6th. The rules, therefore, which have been hitherto observed 
in requiring and taking and giving receipts for the supplies from the 
country are to be continued in the villages, in the French frontiers ; 
and the Commissaries attached to each of the armies of the several 
nations will receive the orders from the Commander-in-chief of the 
army of his nation respecting the mode and period of paying for 
such supplies.” 

On the 11th, the head quarters of Lord Wellington at 
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Gayete—on the following day they were advanced to Ernani, when 
the first parallel was opened before St. Sebastian; for the siege 
of which twenty twenty-four pounders, twelve eightsen pounders, 
and twenty howitzers were landed from the British squadron. 

8t. Sebastian occupies a neck of land which juts into the sea, 
being washed on two sides by the waters of the Bay of Biscay, and 
on the third by the river Gurumes. This stream, though incon- 
siderable with respect of width, cannot be forded, at least near the 
town, except at the time of low tide; it, therefore, adds not a little 
to the general strength of the place: but the strength of the place 
consists far more in the great regularity and solidity of its for- 
tifications than in its natural situation. Across the isthmus, from 
the river of the bay, is erected a chain of stupendous masonry, 
consisting of several bastions and towers, connected by a well 
sheltered curtain, and covered by a ditch and glacis, whilet the 
castle, buiit upon a high hill, completely commands the whole, and 
seems to hold the town and every thing in it entirely at its mercy. 
The scenery around St. Sebastian is in the highest degree in- 
teresting and fine. The ground, beginning to rise on ali sides about 
a mile and a half from the glacis,¢s seen broken into hill and 
valley, mountain and ravine. Numerous orchards sre moreover 
planted upon the lowest of these heighis, with here and there a 
vineyard, a chateau, and a farm house; whilst, afar off, in the back 
ground, are seen the rugged tops of the Quatracome and the othe 

igantic mountains, which overhang the Bidassoa, and divides Spain 

from France. The enemy having occupied in full force, and 
strongly fortified the Convent of San Bartholome, about four 
hundred yards from the works of St. Scbastian, a buttery of four 
eighteen pounders was opened on the morning of the 14th, and the 
convent was so far destroyed that General Graham ordered that 
building and a redoubt, which protected its left flank, to be stormed 
on the morning of the 17th. But, as the defences were very strong, 
and there was no possibility of access to either, but by their fronts, 
it was thought most desirable to beat down by a uew buttery; but 
this uot being completed in time, the assault was ordered. 

The picquets of the 4th Portuguese Cacadores, one hundred an 1 
fifty men of the 13th Portuguese regiment, three companies of the 
9th, and a reserve of three companies of the Royal Scots, the whole 
uuder Major General Hay, formed on the right of the redoubt. 

Major General Bradford commenced the assault with the le't 
column, composed of two hundred men of the 13th Portuguese 
regiment, an equal number of the 4th Cacadores, and supported by 
the Oth regiment under Lieutenant Colonel Cameron. 

“_, The whole of the troops employed were under the command uf 


: ‘ General Oswald. 
+. fbout fon, A. M. the left column began the attack on the convent, 
wi oe t passed.the ravine near the river, and both tle 
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attacks were made with such vigour and gallantry that all obstacles 
Were soon overcome, 

The enemy were driven down the hill in the greatest confusion, 
carrying a strong reinforcement just sent from St. Sebastian’s, 
along with them in their flight through the village of San Martin, 
to which they had previously set fire. In that village, and at the 
convent, the troops were immediately established, but their im- 
petuosity could not be restrained by their officers, and they followed 
the retreating enemy to the very foot of the glacis: this being 
contrary to the orders of General Oswald, who had directed that 
they should not pass beyond San Martin, they were recalled, but 
not before they had experienced some loss. 

Two practicable breaches having been effected on the 25th of 
July, orders were given that they should be assaulted on the 
following morning. This assault was made on the breach in the 
line wall, on the left flank of the works, and the time selected for it 
was when the fall of the tide left the foot of the wall dry, which 
was soou after day-light, but it was so determinedly met, that 
the assailants were forced to retire, 

“ As fast as the assailants came up,” says an officer, employed at 
this siege, “they were knocked down by a dreadful fire from 
the defences, which bore upon the breaches, and when a few got into 
them, they were not able to effect any thing, from their weakness. 
In _ short, the carnage was so great, that the French themselves 
called out to our officers to draw the men off, and actually ceased 
firing upon them | 

«Never was witnessed such heroism on the part of our soldiers 
as on this trying occasion, particularly by the Royals, who, though 
almost cut to pieces, resolutely refused to retire, till the third 
or fourth command was issued for them to do so, At length, 
after great loss in killed and wounded, and some prisoners (mostly 
made in the body of the place) the party was withdrawn, and 
General Graham immediately’ proceeded to dismantle the batteries, 
and remove the guns to the water side. During this part of the 
business it was that the garrison made a sortie, surprised 
Portuguese corps, and nearly destroyed the whole of it. 

‘The loss of the British division in this unsuccessful attack was 
severe, one hundred and sixty-two officers and men killed, twenty- 
four officers, twelve serjeants, five hundred and seventy-one rank 
and file wounded ; three Lieutenants, two Ensigns, four Serjeants, 
and one hundred and forty-five rank and file missing. 

“The. Portuguese lost one hundred and forty-four killed, 
four hundred and eighty-seven wounded, and two hundred and 
niuety-eight missing, probably prisoners. The French garrison are 
deserving of the highest praise, for their gallant defence of this 
fortress. Geveral Rey, their commandant, needed not the exaggerated 
boast of having destroyed fifteen hundred of his araiients to 
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herald his able defence of St. Sebastian ;—it acquired for him the 
highest reputation for skill and courage. 

The Marquis of Wellington now ordered General Graham to 
snspend the siege of St. Sebastian, and station himself near Rentiro ; 
by this arrangement General Graham formed the reserve for 
the troops posted on the lower Bidassoa, whilst a corps of observation 
kept the garrison of St. Sebastian in check. The British and 
their allies were now in ition thus, in the passages of the 
mountains. Major General Byng’s brigade of British infantry 
aud General Morillo’s Spanish infantry, were on the right of the 
pass of Roncevallas, Lieutenant General Sir Lowry Cole was posted 
at Viscenet to support these troops, and Lieutenant General 
Sir Thomas Picton, with the third division, was at Olaque in 
reserve ; Sir Rowland Hill occupied the valley of Bastan, with 
the remainder of the second division and the Portuguese corps 
of Amaranthe; Campbell’s (detached) brigade at Los Alduides 
(French teritory). The light and seventh divisions occupied the 
heights of Santa Barbara, the town of Vera and the Puerte de 
Eschalar, and kept up the communication with the Bastan, whilst 
the 6th Longa’s division kept up the communication between 
Vera and Sir Thomas Graham, and Pampluna was kept in 
blockade. 

On the 24th of July, Marshal Soult collected the two wings of his 
army, with one division of his centte, and two divisions of cavalry, 
at St. Jean Pied de Port, on the 25th, attacked with betweeu 
thirty and forty thousand men the post of General Byng, at 
Roncevallas. Sir Lowry Cole instantly moved up to support 
Byog with the 4th division, and these Generals were enabled to 
stand their ground the whole of the day; but in the evening, 
the enemy turned the British post, and Sir Lowry Cole was obliged 
to retreat in the night and march towards Zubiri. 

Meanwhile two divisions of the encmy’s centre had attacked 
Sir Rowland Hill’s position, at the head of the valley of Bustan, 
early in the evening; his chief attack was against Pringle and 
Wilson’s brigades in the 2nd division, under Lieutenant General 
William Stewart; the enemy came on with such impetuosity, 
that the allies gave way, and it was only by the opportune arrival 
of Major General Barnes’ brigade of the 7th division, thut they 
were enabled to regain their post, which way important, as it 
formed a sort of key to the position, yet notwithstanding this 
partial success, Sir wland Hill finding that Sir Lowry Cole 
had retreated, he deemed it necessary to withdraw also; this he 
did by retiring to Irurita, the enemy advancing to Pucrto de Mayor. 

It was not till late on the 25th, that the Marquis uf Wellington 
waa aware of these retrograde movements: he proceeded immediately 
te cononmtrate the army to the right, but still keeping up the 
Blockade, both of Pampluns and St. Sebastian—General Cole 
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was now directed to leave his position at Zubirt, as being too 
much exposed, and to mancuvre so as to cover the blockade, of 
Pampluna, His right rested at Huarte, and his left was eatablished 
on the heights near Villada. Sir Stapleton Cotton’s cavalry was 
on the right, near Huarte, and two Spanish divisions formed, 
he reserve. Marshal Soult attacked this position almost at the 
very moment that Lord Wellington came on the ground, but 
the enemy was repulsed on the whole line, except the left, He 
took the village of Sorauren, on the road from Ostiz to Pampluna, 
and all the exertions to drive the French from it proved unavailing. 
Soult remained master of that part of the field, and the two armies 
passed the night on the ground upon which they had fought. Du- 
ring that night, Lord Wellington ordered up reinforcements, and on 
the morning of the 28th he was joined by a corps of infantry, which 
he stationed on the heights near Sorauren. This movement gave 
some uneasiness to the French, who marched a large body of infantry 
out of the village, but they were soon forced to retreat with great 
loss. To repair this reverse they attacked the whole line between 
Villaba and Huarte, and succeeded in breaking it on two points. 
But their successes were only momentary. Generals Campbell and 
Ross having been quickly reinforced, the French were forced back, 
and the Allies resumed their positions. General Hill, although furi- 
ously attacked during the whole day, still kept his positions near Le- 
zassa, but in the evening Lord Wellington ordered this column to 
fall back, so as to form the line with the troops near Pam- 
plana. This movement led the French to believe that it was pre- 
paratory to a general retreat of the Allies, and they followed quickly 
the retiring column of General Hill, and attempted to turn his left, 
but this caused the enemy to occupy a line too extended for safe 
operations. Lord Wellington immediately saw this, and quickly 
availed himself of the error, and assumed the offensive. On the 30th 
the French were attacked on the whole of their line. A lofty moun- 
tain, against which their right was resting, was carried at the point 
of the bayonet, by General the Earl of Daihousie, At the same time 
the division of General Pakenham attacked and took possession of 
Sorauren. This decided the fate of the battle of the Pyrenees, and 
Marshal Soult had the mortification of being obliged to order a re- 
treat, without having the slightest hope of throwing into Pampluna 
the convoy which was escorted by his army. From the nature 
of the ground the only cavalry engaged in the action was part 
of the 10th Hussars. The Marquis of Worcester, whose troop 
was not. engaged, joined Lord Wellington, as an extra aid-de- 
camp; & nearly-spent shot struck his sword plate, knocked him off 
hia horse, and glancing, passed through Lord Wellington’s sash ! 
He waa several times recognized by the enemy, and was exposed to 
the hottest fire ; several of his staff being wounded, particularly Lord 
Fitsroy Someraet. ai 
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In the late battle the French troops fought with great gallantry 
and resolution; their columns were headed by conscripts, who 
bad never yet been engaged with the English, and whose man- 
qurring was described as beautiful. Marshal Soult himeelf waa per- 
aonally very conspicuous, and narrowly escaped being made prisoner, 
His officers also distinguished themselves most honourably ; many 
were seen with colours in their hands, leading on their men; others 
with drums beating at the head of their troops, &c. In their retreat 





a great number of the enemy were taken prisoners by the allies, and 
their loas was at Icast ten thousand men, iu the three days’ battle put 
hors de combat. The allies’ loss was alsu severe—viz: five hundred 
and seventy-fuur killed, three thousand five hundred and thirty-(our 
wounded, and four hundred and sixty-five missing, Among the 
wounded were Generals Stewart and Pack, Colonels Wallace, 
Gordon, Grant, Cameron, Hill and Fenwick; Majors Gowm, 
McKenzie, Mitchell, McPherson, Wilson, Dispard, Wood, White, 
Moor, Fitzgerald, &c. 

The immediate consequences of the battle of the Pyrenees waa 
the surrender of Pamplona, and the retreat of the French to their own 
territory. Thus Spain became free, excepting Catalonia, and a few 
strong fortresses where Suchet had placed gurrisons. 

With regard to the late battle, it was nid by an able judge of such 
matters,* that, “as the French government did not publish the re- 
ss the battles of the 28th and 30th of Jaly, Marshal Soult’s 

cap be stated only by surmise. Lord Wellington rates it at, 
oa '® Serres. p, 338, 
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fifteen thousand men, hors de combat, and that of the Allies at six 
thousand. The circumstances in which the two arimies found them- 
selves, acting alternately on the offensive and defensive, induce the 
belief that this bloody conflict was equally fatal to both, and that each 
lost about eight thousand men, killed, wounded, or prisoners. Itis 
also but an act of justice to observe, that the generals and soldiers of 
both armies covered themselves with glory. If Marshal Soult’s star 
was for a moment eclipsed by that of Lord Wellington, it was 
effected by prodigies of activity, courage, and devotion. The 
French commander had formed his plans worthy of his great talents, 
and would have executed them had it not been for the double dis 
advantage of commanding an army recently beaten, against sol- 
diers rendered invincible through their late triumphs. The heights 
of Mays, of Roncevallas, and of Sorauren, prove that the va- 
lour of troops is subordinate to the ability of the general. Marshal 
Soult, thongh defeated, deserves high praise for the regularity 
of his marches, the precision of his attacks, and above all for 
his able retreat, As early as the 28th he had sent back to 
France the cannon and baggage, which might have encam- 
bered the roads. This foresight was a severe reflection upon the 
Hes of artillery experienced by Marshal Jourdan on the 21st of 
une. 

From the beginning of August, the siege of St. Sebastian had 
been resumed, and carried on with renovated vigour.* “The tents of 
the besiegers were placed on the lower range of hills, about two and 
a half miles distant from the town. Of course they were so pitched 
that they should be as far as possible hidden from the enemy, 
and for this purpose the uneven nature of the country happily suf- 
ficed. They stood for the most part among orchards, valleys, and 
ravines, in which the place abounded. Leading from them tothe first 
parallel were cut various covered ways, and the parallel itself was 
drawn almost upon the brow of the mdge. Here, or rather in the 
ruined convent of St. Bartholomew, was established the principal 
magazine of powder, shot, workingtools, and other necessaries for the 
siege, and here, ag a matter of course, the reserve or main body of 
the picquet guard was stationed. 

“ The first paraliel extended some way beyond the town on both 
sides, and was connected with the second, as that again was with the 
third by other covered wayspcut in an oblique direction towards the 
enemy’s works ; but, no sap had been attempted. 

«The third parallel therefore completed the works of the beui ; 
and it was carried within a few hundred yards of the foot of the 
rampart. In each of these, batteries were built, ae well as on the 
brows of the surrounding heights; but as yet were masked 
by light sand and turf; though the guns were once more mm 
many of them, and the rest were rapidly filling. 

* Tournal of an Officer present st the siege, 
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“The breach which had been effected previous to the first assiuult, 
was now almost eutirely filled up; whiist many new works were 
erected, and, what was not pcrhaps iv strict accordance with the 
rules o {modern warfare—they were erected by British prisoners. 
We could distinctly see these poor fellows labouring at their tasks in 
fail regimentals, and the consequence was, that they were per- 
sited to labour on without a single gun being turned against 
them, : 

“Nor was this all that was doue to annoy the assailants—night 
after night petty sorties were made, with no other apparent design, 
than to disturb the repose, and to harrass the spirit of the besiegers ; 
for the attacking party seldom attempted to advance further than 
the first parallel; and was uniformly beaten back by the picquets 
and reserve, * 

“During the last ten days, the besieging army had been busily 
employed in bringing up ammunition, and in dragging into battery 
one of the most splendid trains of heavy ordnance which a British 
general has ever had at his command. Ou the evening of the 26th, 
these matters were completed; no fewer than sixty pieces of 
artillery, some of these sixty-four, and uwone of lighter metal than 
eighteen pounders, were mounted agaiust the town, whilst tweuty 
mortars of different calibre prepared to scatter death among its 
defenders, and bade fair to reduce the place itself to a heap of rains, 
These arrangement. being completed, it was deemed prudeut, previous 
to the opening of the batteries, to deprive the enemy of a little 
redoubt which stood upon an island in the harbour, and in sone 
degree infiladed the trenches. 

“ For this service a detachment, consisting of a hundred men, acap. 
tain, and two subalterus, were ullotted, who filing from the camp soon 
after night-fall, embarked in the boats of the cruisers; here they were 
joined by a few seamen and marines, under the command of a naval 
officer; and having made good their landing under cover of darkness, 
they advanced briskly to the assault. The enemy were taken 
completely by surprise—only a few shots were fired on either side, 
and in the space of five minutes the small fort, mounting four guns, 
with an officer and thirty men as its garrison, surrendered, or rather 
was taken possession of by the assailants. 

“So trifling indeed was the resistance offered by the French garri- 
son, that it disturbed not the slumbers @f the troops incamp. The 
night of the 26th accordingly passed by in quict, but aa soon as the 
morning of the 27th dawned, affuirs assumed u very differeut appear- 
ance. Soon after day-break a single shell was thrown from the 
heights on the right of the town as a signal for the batteries to open ; 
and then @ most tremendous cannonade began. The firat salvo 
indeed was one of the finest things of the kind I ever witnessed. 
Without taking the trouble to remove the slight covering of sand 
and turf f zen masked the batteries, the artillery-men laying ther 
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guns by such observations as small apertures left for the purpose 
enabled them to effect, fired upon the given signal, and thus caused 
the guns to clear a way for themselves in their future discharges; 
nor were these tardy iu occurring. So rupid indeed were the gunners 
iu their movements, and ‘so unintermitting the fire which they kept 
up from morning to night, during the whole of the 27th, 28th, 20th, 
and 80th, that by sunset on the latter day not only was the old 
breach reduced to its former dilapidated condition, but a new and 
far more promising breach was effected.” 

In the meantime, however, the enemy had not been remiss in their 
endeavours to silence the fire of the besiegers, aud to dismount 
their guns. 2 

“They had indeed exercised their artillery with so much good will, 
that most of the cannon found in the place after its capture were 
unserviceable, being melted at the touch holes, or otherwise damaged 
from their too frequent use. Rut they fought on the present 
occasion under every imaginable disadvantage, for not only was our 
artillery much moré than a match for theirs, but our advanced 
trenches were lined with troops, who kept up an incessant and deadly 
fire of musketry npon the embrasures. The consequence was, that 
the fire from the town became every hour more intermitted, till long 
before mid-day on the 28th, the garrison attempted no further 
resistance, than by the occasional discharge of a mortar from beneath 
the ramparts. 

«Phe point selected by Sir Thomas Graham as most exposed, and 
offering the best mark to his breaching artillery, was that side of the 
town which looked towards the river Hue: there was no ditch nor 
any glacis, the waters of the Gurumea flowing so close to the foot of 
the wall, as to render the one useiess and the other impracticable. 
‘The rampart itself was consequently bare to the fire of our batteries, 
and as it rose to a considerable height, perhaps twenty or thirty feet 
above the plain, there was every probability of its soon giving way to 
the shock of the battering guns. But the consistency of that wall is 
hardly to be imagined by those who bave never beheld it. It seemed 
indeed as if it werg formed of one solid rock, and hence the breach, 
which, to the eye of one who examined it only from without, Sppentod 
st once capxcious and easy of ascent, proved, when xttacked, to be 
no more than # partial dilepidation of the exterior face of the 
masonry. Nor was this all—the rampart gave way, nut in numerous 
small fragments, such as might afford a safe and easy footing to those 
who were to ascend, bat in huge masses, which, rolling down like 
crags from the face of a precipice, served to impede the advance of 
the column almost as effectually as if they had not fallen at all. 
‘The two breaches were about a stone’s throw apart the one from the 
other. Both were commanded by the guns of the castle, and both 
were flanked by projections in the town wall. Yet such was the path 
by which our troops must proceed, if any attempt should he male to 
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carry the place by assault. That this attempt would be made, and 
that too on the morrow, every man in the camp was perfectly aware. 
The tide promised to answer about noon, and noon was accordingly 
fixed upon as the time of attack. Among the most forward of those 
who anticipated success was Major Snodgrass, of the 52nd regiment, 
but who, upon this occasion, commanded a battalion of Portuguese. 

“Up to the present night only one ford, and that at some little 
distance from both breaches, had been discovered. By examining 
the stream, as minutely as it could be examined by a telescope at a 
a distauce, Major Snodgrass had conceivéd the idea that there must 
he another ford, so far above the one already known as to carry those 
who should cross by it at once to the foot of the smaller breach. 

Though the moon was in ber first quarter, and gave a very con- 
sideradle light, he devoted the whole of the night of the 30th to a 
personal trial of the river, and he found it as he expected to find it 
fordable at low water, immediately opposite to the smaller breach, 
By this ford he accordingly crossed, the water reaching somewhat 
above the waist. Nor was he contented with having ascertained this 
fact; heclambered up the face of the breach at midnight, gaincd its 
sunimit, and lovhed down uvon the town 
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How he contrived to elude the vigilance of the French sentinels, 1 
Know not, but, that he did elude them, und that he performed. this 
gallant act, is undoubted. So pased the night of the 30th; a night 
of deep anmiety to many, and of high excitement to all About an 
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hour before day the troops were as usual under arms—and the first 
orders were given for the assault. 

The division was to enter the trenches about ten o’clock in light 
marching order, that is, leaving their kaapsacks, &., behind, and 
carrying with them only their arms apd ammunition; and the forlorn. 
hope was to prepare to move forward, as soon as the tide should 
appear sufficiently low to permit their crossing the river; this post 
was assigned to certain detachments of volunteers, who had come 
down from the various divisions of the main army for the purpose of 
assisting in the assault @f the place. These were to be followed by 
the lst or royal regiment of foot, that by the 4th, that by the 9th, 
and it again by the 47th; whilst several corps of Portuguese were to 
remain behind as a reserve, and to act as circumstances should 
require, for the support or cover of the assailing brigades, Such 
were the orders issued at day-break on the 30th of August, and 
these orders all who heard them cheerfully prepared to obey. 

“The forlorn hope took its station at the mouth of the most 
advanced trench about ten o’clock. The tide, which had long turned, 
was nqw fast ebbing, and the gallant feilows beheld its departure 
with a degree of feverish anxiety, such as he only can imagine who 
has stood in a similar situation. This was the first time that a town 
was stormed by daylight since the commencement of the war; and 
the storming party were enabled distinctly to perceive the preparations 
which were making for their reception. There was, therefore, some- 
i1hing not. only interesting but novel in beholding the muzzles of the 
eneny’s cannon from the custle, and other batteries, turned in such 
a direction as to flank the breaches, whilst the glancing of bayonets, 
and the occasional rise of caps and feathers, gave notice of the line 
of infantry which was forming underneath the parapet. There an 
officer could from time to time be distinguished leaning his teleacope 
over the top of the rampart, or through the opening of an embrasure, 
and prying with deep attention into our arrangements. Nor were 
our own officers, particularly those of the engineers, idle. 

“With the greatest coolness they exposed themselves to a dropping 
fire of musketry, which the enemy at intervals kept up, whilst they 
examined and ré-examined the state of the breaches; a proceedure 
which cost the life of as brave and experienced an officer as that corps 
ever produced, Sir Richard Fletcher—chief engineer to the army, who 
was shot through the head only a few minutes before the column ad- 
vanced to the assault. 

* Noon had scarcely passed. when the low state of the tide giving 
evidence that the river might be forded, the word was given to 
advance. © 

“ Silent as the grave the column moved forward; in one instant the 
leading files had cleared the trenches, and the others poured 
on in quick succession after them, when the work of death began. 
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The enemy having reserved their fire till the head of the column 
had gained the middle of the stream, then opened with the most 
deadly effect. Grape, cannister, musketry, shells, grenades, and every 
species of missile were hurled from the ramparts, beneath which our 
gallant fellows dropped like con before the reaper! inasmuch that 
in the space of two minutes the river was literally choked up with 
the bodies of the killed and wounded, over whom, without discrimi. 
nation, the advancing divisions pressed on. ‘The opposite bank was 
soon gained, and the short space between the landing place and foot 
of the breach rapidly cleared, without a single shot having been re- 
turned by the assailants. But here the most alarming prospect 
awaited them. Instead of a wide and tolerably level chasm the 
breach presented the appearance of an ill-built wall, thrown consider- 
ably from its perpendicular; to ascend which, even thongh unopposed, 
would be no easy task. It was, however, too Jute to pause; be- 
sides, the men’s blood was hot, and their courage on fire, so 





pressed on, clambering up as they best could, and effectually bin- 
dering one another from falling back, by the eagerness of the rear 
ranks to follow those in front. Shouts and groans were now min- 
gled with the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry; our 
front ranks, likewise, hud an opportunity of occasionally firing with 
effect, and the slaughter on hoth siiex was dreadful, At length the 





head of the culumn ferced its way to the summit of the Ureach, 

where it was met in the most gallant style by the bayonets of the 

garrison. When I say the summit of the breach, I mean not to 

assert fiat our soldiers stood on a level with their enemies, for this 
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was not the case. There was a high step, perhaps two or three feet 
in length, which the assailants must surmount, before they could 
gain the same ground with the defenders, and a very considerable 
time elapsed ere that step was surmounted. Here bayonet met bay- 
ouet, and sabre met sabre in close and desperate strife, without the 
one party being able to advance, or the other succeeding in driving 
them back. Things continued in this state for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, when Major Snodgrass, at the head of the 13th Portuguese 
regiment, dashed across the river by his own ford, and assaulted the 
lesser breach. This attack was made in the most cool and deter- 
mined manner, but here, too, the ovstacles were almost insurmount- 
able, nor is it probable that the place would have been carried at all, 
but for a measure adopted by General Graham, such as never, per- 
haps, had been adopted before. 

“ Perceiving that matters were almost desperate, he had recourse to 
: desperate remedy, and ordered our own artillery to fire upon the 

reach! 

“Nothing could be more exact or more beautiful than this prac- 
tice. Though our men stvod only two feet below the breach, 
scarcely a single ball from the guns of our batteries struck amonst 
them, whilst all told with fearful exactness among the enemy. 
This fire had been kept up only a very few minutes, when all 
at once an explosion took place, such as drowned every other 
noise, and apparently confounded for an instant the combatants 
on huth sides. 

A shell from one of our mortars had exploded near the train, which 
communicated with a quantity of gunpowder placed under the 
breach. This mine the brench had inteuded to spring, as soun 4s 
ovr truops bud made guod their footing, or established themselves on 
the summit, but the fortunate accident just mentioned anticipated 
such inteutions. It’ exploded whilst three hundred grenadiers, the 
élite of the garrison, stood over it, and instead of sweeping the storm- 
ing party into eternity, it ouly cleared a way for their advance. It 
was a spectacle as appalling and grand as the imagination can con- 
ceive. The noise was more awful than any which 1 have ever heard 
before or since ; whilst a bright flash, immediately succeeded by a smoke 
&0 dense as to obscure all vision, produced an effect upon those who 
witnessed it such as no powers of language are adequate to describe. 

“ Suh indeed was the effect of the whole accurrence that for per- 
haps hall’a minute after, not a shot was fired on either side. Both 
parties stood still to gaze upon the havue which had been produced, 
insomuch that a whisper might have caught your exr from a distance 
of several yards. The state of stupefaction into which they were at 
first thrown did not, however, last long with the British troops. 

“* As the smoke and dust of the ruins cleared away they beheld be- 
fore them # space empty of defenders, aud they instantly rushed for- 
ward to occupy it. Uttering an appalling shout the troops {Prang 
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over the dilapidated parapet, and the rampart was their own. Now 
then began all the maddening scenes which arc witnessed only in & 
successful storm of flizht and slaughter, and parties rallying, only to 
be broken and dispersed, till finally having cleared the works to the 
right and left, the soldiers poured down in the town, To reach the 
streets they were obliged to leap about fifteen feet, or to make their 
way through the burning houses which joined the wall, Both courses 
were adopted according as different parties were guided in their pur- 
suit of the flying enemy, and here again the battle was renewed. The 
French fought with desperate courayze; they were literally driven 
from house to house and street to street, nor was it till late in the 
evening that all opposition on their part ceased. 

“Then, however, the Governor, with little more than a thousand 
men retired into the castle; whilst another detachment perhaps two 
hundred, shut themselves up in a convent. 

Assoon as the fighting began to wax faint, the horrors of plunder 
and rapine succeeded. Fortunately there were few females in the 
place; but of the fate of the few which were there, I cannot even 
now think about without a shudder. The houses were every where 
ransacked, the furniture wantonly broken, the churches profaned 
the images dashed to pieces: wine and spirit cellars were broken 
open, aud the troops heated already by angry passions, became abso- 
lutely mad by intoxication. All order and discipline were abandoned. 
The officers had no longer the slightest discipline over their meu, who 
on the contrary controlled the officers; nor is it by any mcans cer- 
tain that several of the latter did not fall by the hands of the tormer, 
when they vainly attempted to bring them hack to a sense of subor- 
dination —Night had now set in, but the darkness was effectually dix- 
pelled by the glare from the burning houses, which oue after another 
took fire. The morning of the 31st had risen upon St. Sebastian, 
as neat and regularly built a town as any in Spain; long before mid- 
night it was one sheet of flane, and by noon on the following 
little remained of it except its smoking ashes. The houses being lofty 
like those of the old town of Edinburgh, and the streets straight and 
narrow, the fire flew from one to another with extraurdinary rapidity. 
At first some attempts were made to extinguish it, hut these 
soon proved useless, and then the only matter tu be considered 
was how personally to escape its violence. Many a migration 
was accordiugly effected from housc to house, til) at Just houses 
enough to shelter all could no longer be found, and the streets be- 
came the place of rest for the majority. The spectacle which these 
presented was truly shocking. A strong light falling upon them from 
the burning houses disclosed crowds of dead, dying und intoxicated 
men, huddled indiscriminately together. Curpets, rich tapeatry, 
beds, curtains, wearing apparel, und every thing ruluable tu persons 
in common life, were carelessly scattered about upon the bloody 
Pavement, “while ever and anon fresh bundles of these were thrown 
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from the windows above. Here you would see a drunken fellow 
whirling a string of watches round his head, and then dashing them 
against the wall ; there another, more provident, stuffing his bosom 
with such smaller articles as he most prized, Next would come a 
party rolling a cask of wine or spirits before them, with loud accla- 
mations, which in an instant was tapped, and in an incredibly 
short space of time emptied of its contents. The careless hum 
of conversation, and the occasional laugh and wild shout .of in- 
toxication, the pitiable cries or deep moans of the wounded, and 
the unintermitted roar of the flimes produced such a concert as no 
man who ever listened to it can ever forget. Of these various noises 
the greater number began gradually to subside as night. passed on, and 
long before dawn there was a fearful silence. 

“Sleep had succeeded inebriety with the bulk of the army; of the 
poor wretches who groaned and shrieked three hours ago many had 
expired, and the very fire had wasted itself by consuming every 
thing upon which it could feed. Nothing, therefore, could now 
be heard except an occasional faint moan distingnishable from 
the heavy breathing of the sleepers; and even this was soon 
heard no more.” Such were a few of the horrors of this dread- 
ful scene—horrors which scarcely change their fearful characteris- 
tics, let who will be the victors—whatever nation—whose soldiers 
they are—wanton cruelty and abuse of powerare ever the attendants.” 

General Rey, the French Governor, still held possession of the 
castle; on the 3rd of September he sent a communication to Sir 
Thomas Gralan: to the effect of soliciting a suspension of hostilities 
for a fortnight, and then to surrender if not relieved, but not as pri- 
soners of war, This was, of course, rejected ; and the siege was re- 
cummenced, A battery was erected, with considerable ditticulty, in 
the horn work, and mounted with seventeen twenty-four- pounders ; 
this was aided by a second, consisting of three eighteen-pounders ;° 
these und the other battering ordnance {in all fifty-four pieces) 
opened fire at 10 a.m. on the 8th with such terrible effect that in two 
hours a flag of truce was hoisted by the garrison at the Mirador bat- 
tery, and the French surrendered. By the terms of the capitulation 
the garrison became prisoners of war, to be sent to England; but 
the womeu and children were to be sent to France, and the non- 
combatants also permitted to return there after examination ; the 
other articles were of the usual description. ‘The garrison that sur- 
rendered were cighty oflicers, ind one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-six serjeants, rank and file, artillerymen, &c.; of those, 
tweuty-three officers and five hundred and seventy-two men were 
sick and wounded, in the hospitals. 

Ninety-thre2 pieces of canuon, consisting of nineteen iron guns 
mounted, nineteen ditto dismounted, with fifty-five brass guns, how- 
itzery, and mortars, priucipally tweaty-four-pounders and thirteen 
inch wortars were taken. The quantity of ammuaition found 
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was immense, and consisted of twenty-five thousand rounds of 
round and case shot of all sizes, four-hundred shells, three-hundred 
and eighty barrels of powder, and between seven and eight thousand. 
musket cartridges. The loss of the Allies was as follows :—thirty- 
six officers, thirty-one serjeants, five hundred and three rank and 
file, killed; seventy officers, fifty-four serjeants, six drummers, nine 
hundred and seventy-three rank and file wounded; one officer, 
forty rank and file missing. Portuguese, eight officers, nine ser- 
jeants, one hundred and seventy two rank and file, killed; thirty-five 
officers, five hundred and twenty men wounded ; four rank and file 
missing. Amongst the British wounded were Generals Sir James 
Leith, Oswald, and Robinson ; Colonels Burgoyne, Piper, and Came- 
aon, &e., &e. 

During the whole siege Lord Wellington personally inspected the 
preparations made to carry it to a successful termination. His lord- 
ship approved highly of all the arrangements made by Sir Thomas 
Graham; whom he spoke of in his despatches in the highest 
terms of commendation, and all the time le could spare from 
the main body of the army he passed before St. Schastian. 





The Spanish Cortes whose permancat sittings were held in Cadia, 
were not tardy in expressing their gratitude fur the Marquis of Wel- 
Tington’s great services to their country and their sovereign, The 
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news of the battle of Vittoma, and the consequences which accrued 
to Spain from that decisive action, were duly appreciated by the 
Spanish deputies. A motion was carried with acclamation, “ That 
Te Deum should be sung in the presence of the Cortes ; that thenke 
should be given to the Duke of Cuidad Rodrigo and the other chiefs 
and troops of the combined army, and that there should be a general, 
salute of cannon and illumination.” 

On the 11th of July, the Cortes still further resolved, that “the 
general and extraordiaary Cortes, wishing to transmit to the most 
distant posterity the memory of the late glorious victory, which the 
allied army gained under the command of the Duke of Cuidad 
Rodrigo, on the 21st of June, over the euemy commanded by 
the intrusive king, in the fields of Vittoria, decree as follows :-— 

“Ist. Whencircumstances admit of it, there shall be erected in the 
situation best calculated for that purpose, in the fields of Vittoria, 
and in the manner which goverment shall consider the most proper 
a& monument which shall record to the latest generation this memo- 
rable battle 

“ud. The political chief and provincial deputation of Alava shall 
charge themselyes with the execution of this monument.” 

It was also r@bommended that a grant of territorial property should 
he made to the Duke of Cuidad Rodrigo (the Marquis of Welling- 
ton); the Regency agreed to this proposal of the Cortes, and it was 
determined that the estate in the valley of Granada, called Soto de 
Roma (this estate was situate on the river Zenil, and its produce was 
thirty thousand dollars - £7,500, annual value—should be settled 
upon the duke and his heirs for ever.* 

It will be well to remember that Suchet, upon learning the result 
of the battle of Vittoria, had retreated in haste from Valentia, fol- 
lowed by the British from Alicant, under Lord William Bentinck. 
On the 25th of July the British invested Tarragona; but in conse- 
quence of General Deeaen having formed a junction with Marshal 
Suchet, the British were obliged to raise the siege of Tarragona. 
The French blew up the fortifi tions, and then fell back to Barce- 
Jona, Nothing remarkable occurred after the destruction of the de- 
fences of ‘J'arragona, except an attack upon the British advanced 
guard, on the 13th of September, in the pass of Ordal, in which the 
enemy was successful. General Clinton succeeded Lord Bentinck in 
the command of the British army, and continued in position near 
Larragona, 

We now return to the operations of the Allies under the immedi- 
ate cowmaud of the Marquis of Wellington. On the Ist of Septem- 
ber, early in the morning, the French, finding that all their efforts 
in the Pyrenees to stop the Allies were vain, effected the passage of 











* We do not believe that either the monument was erected or that the duke has cver 
received onc shilling advantage from his estate. 
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the Bidassoa, by the Puerto de Vera; the brigade of Major 
General Skerret, as soon as it was daylight, much annoyed the 
enemy by a brisk fire during the passage of the river. ‘The ex- 
treme inclemency of the weather prevented the Allics from @ros- 
ting the Bidossoa until the 7th of October. This dclay enabled 
Soult to train his newly arrived conscripts, thirty thousand of whom 
had already joined him, and more were daily added to his numbers. 
Qn the 7th of October General Graham prepared to pass the river, 
He met with an obstinate resistance, particularly at the hermitage 
of the Rhine, which is situate on a very steep rock. The enemy 
succeeded in keeping this post the whole of the day, but at 
two o’clock on the following morning it was forced in the most 
gallant style by General Graham’s division, in spite of a brave 
aud long sustained resistance on the part of the enemy. 

The passage of the Bidassoa cost the Allies one thousand men, 
hors de combat, and the French about the same number. The army 
with which the Marquis of Wellington invaded France was most 
formidable, and consisted of fifty-seven thousand British and Portu- 
guese, and thirty-five thousand Spaniards, to which were added ten 
thousand cavalry, and eight thousand belonging to the artillery, 
engineer, and waggon corps; besides nearly twent#thousand sick 
and wounded ; numbers of whom daily joined their different regi- 
ments. Pampluna surrendered to the Allies on the 31st of October, 
after having been blockaded four months and ten days. They were 
taken prisoners of war; but they were treated with the greatest 
regard, because the civil authorities declared that “the conduct of 
the French towards the Spaniards had been conformable to strict 
discipline, and that the measures adopted by the governor during 
the scarcity occasioned by the blockade, had been so excellent that 
not. one single inhabitant died.” 

Pampeluna (or as it is more often called, Pampluna), ix the Pompe- 
ropolis of the Romans; being fuunded hy the great Pompey. Its 
modern fortifications are the work of the celebrated Vauhan, who, 
for his virtues, talents, services, and misfortunes, well deserved 
_to be handed down to posterity, as equal in glory to the illus. 
trious conqueror of Mithridates. 

The character of the Spanish troops was now completely changed ; 
the discipline which they had undergone, and the cxainple of gal- 
Jantry which their British Allies had shewn them, had made 
them worthy emulators of that bravery, and their confluct was, 
upon all occasions of the most praiseworthy description, and such 
as to call forth the well-merited cncomiums of the Marqnis of 
Wellington. The behaviour of the Spanish Regency, however, 
was not equally relished by his Lordship. He complained loudly 
and justly of their conduct to Castanos and others (who were removed 
from their commands without his knowledge), which greatly annoyed 
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him. He shortly after himself resigned the command of the Spanish 
armies as General in Chief. 

“The Spanish Government,”* said he, “have behaved very ill in 
thig, as they have in every other transaction; but in the exist- 
ing state of affairs [ do not wish to push them tu extremities, 
or to manifest an inclination so to treat them. The Cortes and the 
people of Cadiz are, as usual, making an intrigue of this concern ; 
and I have therefore thought it best to act in this instance as 
1 have in all others, on my own grounds, according to my own 
judgment of what is most advantageous for the public inter- 
ests, and keeping myself clear of the intrigues and cabals of others, 

“The only chance which the party against English influence 
and alliance have, is to work upon the prejudices of all Spaniards 
against foreign interference in their internal concerns. The note 
proposed to be preseuted by my brother,t would give them a terrible 
instrument to work with, and 1 am quite convinced we have not a 
friend in Spain who would not be shaken by such a document. You 
may depend upon‘it that I shall not miss any fair opportunity that may 
offer to give the democratical party a shake, and so much depends 
upon the state of opinion at Cadiz, and in the provinces at this 
moment, that-it is much better to leave my bruther and me the choice 
of the opportunity aud means, than to imcur the risk of instruct- 
ing us from England.” 

‘The Marquis of Wellington was also very much annoyed by some 
strictures which appeared in the English mewspapers, upon the 
atrocities of his suldiers at the storming of St. Sebastian, which 
couduct he censured as much as man could do. To make ex- 
amples by punishmeut was impossible; the offenders were tou 
numerous, it would have decimated bis army. ‘‘ Our newspapers,” 
he writes, “do us plenty of harm by that which they insert, but I 
never suspected they could do us the injury of alicuating from us a 
government and nation with which, on every account we ought to 
be on the best of terms, by that which they omit. I, who have been 
iu public life in England, know well that there is nothing more diffe- 
rent from a debate in Parliament than the representation of that 
debate in the yewspapers. The fault which I find with our newspa- 
pers is, that they seldom state an event or transaction as it really 
occurred (unless where they absolutely copy what is written for them, 
and their observation worded from the text), even when they have a 
aespatch or other writing before them ; that they appear absolutely in- 
capable of understanding, much less of stating the truth on any 
subject.” 

Marshal Soult had been engaged (since his defeat in the Pyrenees) 
in forming a strong line of defences, ubout twelve miles in extent, 
covering the town of St. Jean de Luz, and extending from the sea, 

* Despatch to Earl Bathurst, 
+ Sir H. Wellesley was British Envoy. 
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across the Nivelle, to the heights behind Ainhoe. The whole front, 
of this position was strongly fortified, and the right in parti- 
cular was covered by several formidable redoubts, and by an in- 
terior line of very considerable strength. In the centre the jpe 
extended along the left of the Nivelle, which at that part form® a 
considerable inflexion in the rear of the mountain Petite la Rhune, 
a long rauge of heights, covered on the left by the Sarre. ‘he line 
then crossed the Nivelle aud extended along a ‘strong ridge in rear of 
Binhve, covered by a series of redoubts. 

Early in November Lord Wellingtun determined on a general 
attack on the enemy’s positions, and wrote thus to Sir George 
Collier, who commanded the British naval force on the station, to 
desire his co-operation. “I have to inform you that I propose to 
attack the enemy in his position on the Nivelle in the course of a 
few days, as soon as the weather shall have cleared up, and the 
country becomes practicable for the movement of the troops, I will 
hereafter acquaint you with the time fixed upon. | conceive that 
the appearance of some armed and other vessels off, and to the west- 
ward of St. Jean de Luz on that day, might aid our operations, and 
that the Vesuvius bomb vessel, if she could appruach sufficiently near 
to throw shells into the rear of the enemy’s works, on the right of 
their position to the south of the Nivelle, might be able to render 
important services.” 

At length, on the 10th of November, 1813, the attack took place. 
Soon after midnight the troops having taken arms without the signal 
of trumpet or drum, began to ascend the Pyrenean mountains 
by moonlight by the different passes, and advanced to the verge 





of the line of out-picquets, preparatory to the attack at day- 
break. This grand movement was made in the most profound 
silence. As the columus moved onward the stilluess was felt 
impressive. 
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The village clocks striking the hours amid the darkness, in- 
creased the general anxiety for the break of day; and the first 
streaks of light which dappled the east were watched by many 
t@usand eyes with almost feverish impatience. On reaching 
their station, the troops were ordered to be extended on the ground, 
and the columns were so posted that the intervening ground con- 
cealed them from the enemy. It was the object of Lord Wel 
lington in the approaching attack, to occupy the attention of 
the enemy by false attacks on his right wing, where the posi- 
tion was too strong to be seriously assailed, while his chief ef- 
forts should be directed to etrating the centre, and thus to 
separate the wings of the French army. This object attained, it 
was even possible that by establishing his troops in rear of the 
enemy’s right wing, its retreat on Bayonne might be cut off. 
The left wing of the army was commanded by Sir John Hope, who 
on crossing the Bidassoa, had succeeded Sir Thomas Graham as 
second in command.* It consisted of the first division, under Major- 
General Howard, the 5th division under Major General Hay; Lord 
Aylmer’s independant brigade, and the Portuguese brigades of Ge- 
nerals Wilson and Bradford. The centre was divided into two 
columns; the left of which consisted of the light division, under 
Charles Baron Alten, supported by Longas’ corps of Spaniards. The 
right column of the centre was commanded by Marshal Beresford. 
it was composed of the third division, under the Honourable Sir 
Charles Colville, im the absence of General Riton; of the fourth 
division, under the Honourable Sir Lowry Cole; of the seventh divi- 
sion, under Mariscal del Campo de Cor, in the absence of Lord Dal- 
housie. General ‘Giron, with the Spanish army of reserve, was 
posted between the two columns of the centre, which were sup- 
ported by a brigade of cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton. The 
tight wing, under Sir Rowland Hill, consisted of the second di- 
vision under the Honourable Sir William Steuart, the sixth di- 
vision, under Sir Henry Clinton; the Portuguese division of 
Sir John Hamilton, and the Spanish division of Morilio. The 
attack began at daylight by a brisk cannonade, and a skirmish of 
the picquets along the whole line. The fourth division then ad- 
vanced to attack a strong redoubt of the enemy, in front of the 
village of Sarre, and carried it with little opposition, Sarre was 
then abandoned by the enemy, without any attempt at resistance. 
At the same time the right division, advancing with the greatest im- 
petuosity, forced the lines on Petite La Rhune, and, having driven 
the enemy from their different redoubts, formed on the summit of a 
hill. “Ina few minutes,” says an officer engaged in the attack, 
«we reached the summit of the small mountain by a green slope {not 
unlike a Jarge breach) within twenty yards of the walls of the 
first fort. The soldiers and officers gasped for breath; many of them 

* Sir.T. Graham bad been compelled to retire from au bealthe 
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staggered and fell forward, from the weight of their knapsacka and ac- 
coutrements, and before they could recover their limbs, were pierced 
with bullets to rise no more ; the officers led on n a group and carried 
the first fort. The second was then attacked hand to hand, the Fregyh 
using their bayonets and the butt end of their pieces; one of our 
officers gallantly jumped into the second fort, and a French soldier 
thrust a bayonet through his neck-handkerchief, transfixed him to 
the wall and then fired his piece, which blewaway the officer’s collar, 
who jumped up unhurt! Another officer, while clambering up the 
wall, received a most tremendous blow on the fingers with the butt 
end of a firelock which made him glad to drop his hold; and, we 
were so hard pressed that one or two of the officers seized the dead 





soldiers’ fireloces and tougint with tem. Aruongst otuers, Sir An- 
drew Barnard, of the rifle corps, joined in this hard fight, As the 
enemy rushed out of the second fort, a little athletic mau with red 
hair eagerly foliowed a French officer; the Frenehinan parried two 
of hia thrusts, but fiuding his men give way he turned suddenly 
round and made off, aud the soldier, fearing his prey might escape, 
hurled his firelock at him ; the bayonet flew through the back of his 
body, and he fell heavily on his face with the weight of the musket, 
and the bayonet still sticking inhim. Another French officer, who 
had shorn a noble example of hercism, stood on the top of the wall 
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with both his eyes hanging on his cheeks, with his short cloak flap. 
ping in the wind, and not daring to move from bis perilous position 
Jest he should tumble headlong down the steep precipice of many 
hugjired feet in depth. The forts being now carried I seized the 
hand of an officer and congratulated him on his escape, the next in- 
stant he was down with a horrible wound, anda bail grazed my left 
cheek. Thus in ten minutes six companies assaulted a tremendous: 
post and carried three forts at the point of the bayonet. It was one 
of the best contested fights I ever saw, but ten officers were killed and 
wounded, and nearly a hundred men. General Sir James Kempt, 
and his gallant aid-de-camp, the Honourable G. Gore, had urged 
their horses up the rocks with hats off, and were cheering us on 
while carrying the third fort, when the General was wounded in the 
wrist of the right arm.” 

These preliminary attacks having proved successful, the centre 
columns continued their advance against the heights in rear of Sarre, 
under a heavy fire from the various lines of intrenchments, by which 
this point of the position had been secured. On the appronch of 
the columns, however, these were successively abandoned with 
scarcely an effort at defence; and the enemy fied in great disorder 
towards the bridges of the Nivelle. The garrison of only one re- 
doubt attempted to repulse the assailants. 

While the light division was escalading the works, the column of 
Marshal Beresford succeeded in intercepting the retreat of the 
garrison, and an entire French battalion, nearly six hundred strong, 
were in consequence made prisoners. In the meanwhile Sir Rowland 
Hill made a powerful attack on the heights of Ainhoe. The troops 
moved on in eschelous of divisions, and the sixth division, supported 
by that of Sir Joi.n Hamilton, having first crossed the Nivelle, came 
in contact with the enemy’s right, and at once carried the whole of 
his defences on that flank. The second division was equally suc- 
cessful in its attack on aredoubt, on a parallel ridge in the rear, and 
both divisions then advanced to Espe!lute, when the enemy, 
afraid of being intercepted, abandoned their advanced line in front 
of Ainhoe, and retreated in some confusion towards Cambo. During 
these operations a detachment of fifteen hundred Spaniards, of 
Mina’s division, moved along the heights of Maya, and attacked the 
advanced posts of the enemy in that direction. Their onset was 
vigorous, and the French were at first forced to retire, but being re- 
inforced, they again returned to the assault, and beat the Spaniards 
back neurly to the village of Maya. The heights on both sides of 
the Nivelle being thus carried, the third and seventh divisions were 
directed ta move by the left, and the sixth division by the right of 
the river, against a ridge of fortified heights near St. Pe, where the 
enemy were observed to be collecting in considerable force. These 
divisions came up, and after a smart engagement with the enemy, 
drove them in confusion from the position, By this success the 
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troops of the centre were established in rear of those which atill 
remained in their works. 

But the extreme extent of the line of movement, and the great 
difficulty of part of the ground to be crossed, joined to the appr@sch 
of night, prevented Lord Wellington from pushing farther the ad- 
vantage of the darkness, to retire the force from his right, and re- 
signed his whole line to the victorious army. 

The resuit of these splendid operations was the capture of fifty 
guns, fifteen hundred prisoners, and a considerable quantity of stores 
aud ammunition. The loss of the victors little exceeded five hun- 
dred killed, and two thousand wounded. The truth is, that the 
enemy in defending hia works on the Nivelle, did not display that 
courage and resolution, by which, aided by the talent of their 
leaders, the French army had earned trophies in every quarter 
of Europe. They were dispirited and disheartened by a couti- 
nued series of defeats, and no longer met their opponents in 
the field with that confident anticipation of victory which, like 
other prophetic aspirations, frequeutly contribute to their own 
fulfilment. Had it been otherwise the loss of the Allies must 
have been severe. 
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oscow having occasioncd the great de- 
: feat experienced by Bonaparte in his 
second expedition to Russia, this, together 
with the utter annihilation of his grand 
army at Leipsic (October, 1813), had 
& raised the hope of the Bourbons of once 
= more seating themselves upon the throne 
of France. A proposition having been 
made of the Duke de Berri joining the 
army, to take the command of twenty 

pa exsepe thousand men, said to be ready organized 
and armed, to forward the restoration of the Bourbou dynasty, 
Lord Wellington said, “My opinion is that the interests of the 
House of Bourbon, and of all Europe are the same,—viz: in 
some manner or other, to get the better and rid of Bonaparte. 
Although therefore, the Allies in the north of Europe, and even 
great Britain and Spain, might not be prepared to go the length of 
decluring that they would not lay down their arms till Bonaparte 
should be dethroned, they would be justified im receiving this assixt- 
ance from the House of Bourbon, and their French party, who are 
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dissatisfied with the government of Bonaparte. It might be a 
question with the House of Bourbon whether they would involve 
their partizans in France upon anything short of such a de- 
claration ; but nove with the Allies whether they would receive 
such assistance, Indeed, there could scarcely be a question for the 
Princes of Bourbon, if they are acquainted with the roal nature 
and extent of Bonaparte’s power. ie rests internally upon the most 
extensive and expensive system of corruption that was ever estab- 
lished in any country; and externally upon the military power which 
is supported almost exclusively by foreign contributions, If he can 
be confined to the limits of France by any means his system must 
fall, H+ cannot bear the expenve of his internal government and of 
his army, and the reduction of either would be fatal to him. Any 
measure, therefore, which should go only to confine him to France, 
would forward, and ultimately attain the object of the House of 
Bourbon aud their partizans. If the House of Bourbon and the 
Allies, however, do not concur in this reasoning, we must then, before 
the Duke de Berri is allowed to join the army, get from the Allies 
in the north of Europe a declaration how fur they will persevere m 
the contest, with a view to dethrone Bonaparte; aud the British 
government must make up their minds on the question aud come tu 
an understanding upon it with those of the Peninsular.” Again he 
says,* ‘I have not, myself, heard auy opinion in favor of the 
House of Bourbon. The opinion stated to me upon that point is, 
that twenty years have elapsed since the princes of that house have 
quitted France; that they are equally, if not more, unkuown to 
France than the Princes of any other royal house of Europe; but 
that the Allies ought to agree to propose a suvercign to France 
instead of Napoleon, who must be got rid of, if it is hoped, or in- 
tended, that Europe should eujoy peace; and that it was not mate- 
rial whether it was of the House of Bourbon or of any other royal 
family. I have taken measures to open correspondence with the iute- 
rior, by which I hope to know what passes, and the sentiments of 
the people, and [ will take care to keep your Lordship acquainted 
with all that 1 may icaru. Inthe mean time, I am convinced more 
than ever that Nupoleon’s power stands upon corruption; that he 
has no adberents in France but the principal officers of his army, and 
the empluyés civils of the government, and possibly some of the ucw 
proprietors; but even those last I consider doubtful. 

« Notwithstanding this state of things, I recommend to your Lord- 
ship to make peace with him, if you can acquire all the objects which 
you have a right to expect. All the powers of Europe require peace, 
possibly more than France, aud it would not do tu force a new system 
of war upon the speculations of any individual, on what he sees and 
learns in one corner of France. 

“If Bonaparte becomes moderate, he is probably ax zood a sove- 
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reign as we can desire in France; if he does not, we shall have ano- 
ther war in a few years ; but if my speculations are well founded, we 
shall have all France against him; time will have heen given for the 
supposed disaffection to his government to produce its effect; his 
diminished resources will have decreased his means of corruption, 
and it may be hoped that he will be engaged single handed against 
insurgent France and all Europe. 





“ There is another view of this subject, however, and that is the 
continuance of the existing war, and the line to be adopted in that 
case. At the present moment it is quite impossible for me to move 
at all, although the army was never in such health, heart, and con- 
dition, as at present; and it is probably the most complete ma- 
chine for its numbers in Europe. The rain has so completely 
destroyed the roads that 1 cannot move, and, at all events, it 
is desirable before I go farther forward that I should know 
what the Allies propose to do in the winter; which I concinde 
1 shall hear from your Lordship, as soon as the King’s government 
shall be made acquainted with their iuteutions, by the King’s diplo- 
matic servants abroad. As I shall move forward, whether in the 
winter or the spring, I can enquire, and ascertain more fully the 
sentiments of the people, and the governments can either empower 
me to decide to raise the Bourbon standard, or ean decide the ques- 
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tion. hereafter themselves, after they shall have all the information 
before them, which 1 can send them of the sentiments and wishes of 
the people. 

« T can only tell you that if I were a Priace of the House of Bour- 
bon, nothing should prevent me from coming forward, not in a good 
house in London, but in the field of France; and if Great Britain 
should stand by him, I am certain that he would succeed. This suc- 
cess would be much more certain in a month or more hence, when 
‘Napoleon commences to carry into execution the oppressive measures 
which he must adopt in order to try to redeem his furtunes.” 

The anny under the Marquis of Wellington had gone into can- 
touments between the Nivelle and the sea, while Marshal Soult 
had retired to strong positions on the line of retreat. Opcratiuns 
were not resumed until the 8th of December. On the evening of 
that day the pontoon train was ordered to move through Aramitza 
and the troops were under arms three hours before daybreak. 

The left wing under Sir John Hope were first to advance, which 
they did by the great road from St. Jean de Luz tuwards Bayonue ; 
ou the south side of which latter place the French were encamped. 
Sir Rowland Hill was to cross the river Nive at Cambo, and Sir Henry 
Clintou’s division, the Gth, at Ustaritz, Lope suceeeded in driving 
the enemy back from the heights on the Bayoune road, and ulti- 
mately to his intrenched camp; while at the same time ITN passed 
the river, took the enemy in flank at Urcuray, and gained possession 
of the great road from St. dean Pied de Porte. Sir Heury Clinton's 
corps crossed the river at Ustaritz, und dislodged the enemy from 
his position at Ville Pranque, after some hard fighting. 

Soult, under cover of night, withdrew to his iutrenched lines ut 
Bayoune. This city is situnted at the coufluence of two rivers, Nive 
aud Adour; the former is a rapid moumtain stream, net fordable for 
miles above the city. The Adour rises in the Pyrences, 
plains of Gascony, and falls inty the sca at Bayonne ; 
defended on one side by the last named river, and is strongly fortified 
onthe other sides; it has a citadel also of yreat strength, which 
commands the bridge over the Adour, and the whole city und road- 
stead ; the fortifications were the work of the celebrated Vauban. 
Soult had found an intrenched camp of great strength on the left 
bank of the river, having an impenctrable morass in its front; this 
camp was capable of containing 4 very large force. ‘There are but 
two roads by which approach could be made for attack, and by which 
artillery could pass—viz: one from St. Jean de Luz, and the other 
from St. Jean Pied de Porte. Soult who had always an excellent 
road open to retreat in case of failure— his intrenched lines—deter- 
iwined to prevent the advance of the Allics. He moved forward at 
daybreak with his main bedy, te make a powerful effect against the 
left of the Allies, under Sir John Hope, aud coming upou it by the 
wood of St. Jean de Luz, he attacked briskly the fifth division under 


Major General Hay, stationed on the plateau of Larouillet, having 
ana 
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the brigade of General Campbell in its front. Another column also 
assailed the light division, and drove in their outposts to the 
village of Arcangues in spite of the intrenchments. A strong body 
of the enemy pushed forward beyond the left flank of the light divi- 
sion, in the hope of dividing the two Allied corps in the direction of 
Arbonne. This body of the enemy made a furious attack on the 
right of the 5th division, which, however, maintained its ground, 
though its loss was most severe. The enemy, strongly reinforced, 
attacked, and finally drove back the Portuguese brigade under 
Campbell, as well as that of General Robinson, which came up to 
support it. Such, in fact, was the ardour of his attack that he pene- 
trated beyond the front of the position. Another Portuguese bat- 
talion having moved forward to the rear of the wood, charged the 
French column, whilst at the same time, the 9th regiment attacking 
the enemy in the rear, who stood for a moment, when he fled with 
considerable loss. Again and again was the attack renewed upon 
the position of the 5th division; the brizade of British guards now 
supported this critical point, and it was not until nightfall that the 
enemy ceased his assaults, The light division which occupied the 
village of Argangues had also to withstand the oft repeated furious 
attacks of the French; but which they did with great gallantry, the 
enemy succeeding only in retaining the plateau of Bassussary, which 
is immediately in front of Arcangues. On the following morn- 
ing at daybreak, the enemy showing a disposition to attack in great 
force the light division, Sir John Hupe moved a corps to its support ; 
this being perceived by Soult, be changed immediately his plan of 
attack, and advanced with impetuosity on Barouillet. So sudden 
and unexpected was the efemy’s attack upon this position, that the 
British troops were cooking their rations at the time. However, the 
men forming witu astonishing celerity, received the French attack 
with indomitable bravery, and after a short contest repulsed it. 

Both armies remained, on the 12th of December, in their former 
positions, nothing took place but some skirmishing with the respec- 
tive piequets. Lord Wellington, in his despatches dated St. Jean, 
14th December, says, “I cannot sufficiently applaud the ability, cool- 
ness, and judgment of Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope, who, with 
the General and stafl-officers under his command, showed the troops 
an cxample of gallantry which must have tended to produce the fit- 
vourable result of the day. Sir John Hope received a severe con- 
tusion, which, however, I happy to say, has not deprived me for a 
moment of the benefit of his assistance. After the action was over, 
the regiments of Nassau and Frankfort, under the command of Co- 
lonel Krouse, came over to the posts of Major General Ross’s brigade 
of the 5th division, which were formed for the support of the centre.” 

* * * * * * 

“Two guns and some prisoners were taken from the enemy, who, 
beaten on all puints, and having suffered considerable loss, were 
obliged to retire upon their intrenchments. The enemy marched a 
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Jarge body across the bridge of the Adour yesterday evening, and 
retired their force opposite to Sir Rowland Hill this morning to- 
wards Bayonne.” 

Lord Wellington had, at this period, not only to guard against the 
ceaseless vigilance of his able antagonist, Soult, but to quell the re- 
peated bickering of nis own officers, and the ridiculous orders and 
oounter-orders from the authorities at home. He addressed a spirited 
remonatrance to the late Duke of York (then Commander-in-chief) 
against the sending on other ex ions the troops he had been at 
#0 much pains to organize and disciple, and for which our wise govern- 
ment at home wished to substitute fresh levies; this remonstrance 
was successful in convincing the Commander-in-chief of the impeolicy 
of measures contemplated by the British government, and they were 
consequently abandoned. 

The loss of the Allies in the late actions had been severe, and 
amounted to five thousand men; while that of the cuemy was from 
four to five thonsand killed and wounded alunc. 

Such a loss to Soult’s army {exclusive of desertions) was irrepara- 
ble, because it not only rendered him numerically inferior to the 
Allies, but the declining power of Napoleon rendered fresh levies 
impossible ; besides, it was evident that the Spanish troops had us 
much improved in their fighting qualities as his own soldiers had 
decreased in their gallantry, from the disheartening influence of 
repeated defeat. These were cnough to cripple the energy of an 
ordinary general; but to render these difficulties the greater, he was 
soon painfully convinced that the spirit of his own countrymen, on 
the very scene of his operations, was adverse to his great master’s 
dynasty, The south of France has evcr been proverbial for its loy- 
alty to the honse of Bourbon, How great, then, was the merit of 
Marshal Soult in resisting so gallantly, under such circumstances 
and with such difficulties, the advance of an army flushed with 
victory. 

That the cause of Napoleon was rapidly declining, and Lord Wel- 
lington’s conviction of that fact, may be judged of by the following 
extract of a despatch from his Lordship tu Earl Bathurst at this 
period. “Your Lordship very reasonably however, aske what ob- 
jects we propose tv ourselves here which are to induce Napo- 
leon to make peace. I am now in a commanding situation, 
on & moat vulnerable frontier of France, probably the most vul- 
nerable frontier. If I could put twenty thousuud Spaniards into 
the field (which I could do if J bad moncy), and was properly 
supported by the fleet, I must have the only fortress there is 
on the frontier, if it can be called a fortress, and that in a 
very short space of time. If I could put forty thousand Span- 
jards in the field 1 should most probably have my posts on the 
Garonne, Does any man believe that Napoleon would not feci 
an army in auch a position more than he would feel thirty 
er forty thousand British troops laying seige to one of his fur- 
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tresses in Holland? If it be only the resource of men and 
money of which he will be deprived, and the reputation he would’ 
lose by our being in this position, it will do ten times more to 
produce peace than ten armies on the side of Flanders. But 
if Tam right in believing there is a strong Bourbon party in 
Trance, and that that party is a preponderating one in the south of 
France, what mischief must not our party do him in the position 1 
have supposed, and what sacrifices would he not make to get rid_ 
of us.” 

Speaking of the state of his own army, he says, “I lately sent you 
a return of the supply of clothing received for the Spanish army for 
the year 1813, from which you will see how that branch stands, and 
I have not heard of-the arrival at Plymouth of the twenty-five thou- 
sand suits to be lodged in store there, which will leave a deficiency 
of three thousand suits for 1813, seven thousand suits having lately 
arrived at Corunna; nearly all the great coats are different, the 
reason of this is that the inferior departments do not observe that 
when British exertion is to be made on a new scene, the old 
means are not sufficient; new engives must be set to work, other 
wise the service must be stinted in one or both scenes, and there 
miust be complaints. Your Lordship is also acquainted with the 
state of our financial resources; we are overwhelmed with debts, and 
T can scarcely stir out of my house on account of the public creditors 
waiting to demand payment of what is due to them. Some of the 
muleteers are twenty-six mouths in arrears, and only yesterday I 
was obliged to give them bills on the Treasury for a part of their 
demand, or lose their services; which bills they will, I know, sell at 
a depreciated rate of exchange to the sharks who are waiting at Pas- 
sages and in this town to take advautage of the public distresses. 

“I have reason to suspect they become thus clamorous at the in- 
stigation of the British merchants.” 

Lord Wellington was also much distressed at the daily complaints , 
made by the French peasantry of the horrible brutality of the 
Spanish troops, particularly the Guerillas under General Morillo, 
and he was obliged to threaten to make severe examples of the 
offenders if the strictest discipline was not observed. “I cannot 
be satisfied,” his Lordship wrote to General Morillo, “with pro- 
fessions of obedience, my orders must be readily obeyed and strictly 
carried into execution. and if I cannct obtain obedience in one way 
J will in another, or I will not command the troops which disobey 
me.” 

It was at this period that Napoleon made a secret treaty with Fer- 
ditand the Seventh, king of Spain (who waa still his prisoner), by 
which the Spanish territories should be evacuated by the belligerents, 
and an act of umnesty granted to all who had adhered to the for- 
tunes of Joseph. This, although agreed to by Ferdinand, was re-~ 
fused by the Spanish regency at Madrid; in vain was the Duke 
Carlos and even Palafox sent to the capital to induce the regency to 
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recognize the treaty, that body with the patriotic feeling rejected this 
compromise of national honour. Lord Wellington’s feeling it 
was well ascertained, was far from being favourably disposed to 
the adoption of a liberal form of government in Spain; nay, it 
was known that he wished the restoration of Ferdinand in all 
the plenitude of his absolute power, because, say his culogists, 
he did not believe that Spain was yet ready for a constitu- 
tional government. His Lordship, therefore, confined himself ex- 
clusively to those matters which concerned only the action of his own 
army in the field, and the necessary adjuncts to render the operations 
of that army efficient. The winter of 1813-14 found him cantoned 
with his army thus; occupying a line extending from Bidart on the 
left to Arcoagues and Ville Franque, the right thrown back to Ur- 
curay, on the road to St. Jean de Luz, at which latter place the head 
quarters were established. 

The French occupied their positions of the intrenched camp on 
the right of the Adour, St. Jean Pied de Porte, and the town of Dux, 
which they had made their entrepét of supplies, &c., from the inte- 
rior of Frauce. 

The Duc d’Angouleme, as the representative of the Bourbon in- 
terests, had arrived at Lord Wellington’s head quarters, but was re- 
ceived only as a volunteer by the British Commander-in-Chicf, 
because he was unmilling to take any decided part on behalf of the 
Bourbon cause until such time as the continental powers had deter- 
mined upon a line of conduct suited to the adverse fortunes of 
Napoleon, and which was always dependant upon their degrce of suc- 
cess against his waning authori 

Proclamations were indeed issued to the French nation by the 
Bourbon adhereuts in the South, with the consent of Lord Welling- 
ton, but no other active steps were at this time taken to promote the 
restoration of that dynasty; in fact Lord Wellington was obliged on 

. more than one occasion to check the indiservet zeal of the adherents 
of that cause. 

It was under such circumstances that the campaign of 1816 
opened by a movemeut of the allied forces, to drive the quemy fro 
all hia positions on the Bidassoa and the left of the Adour. For this 
purpose Sir Rowland Hill was directed to advance upon Helletc, 
and by turning the enemy’s left intercept his communications with 
St. Jean Pied de Porte. The French, under Harispe (who had just 
previously repulsed an attack by Mina and his gyerilias), were by this 
advance, compelled to fall back upon St. Palais, and take up a posi- 
tion upon the heights of a Montagne, from these heights the 
French were driven after a very obstinate resistance, but from the 
delay of the corps of Morillo, in timely co-operation, Hariepe was 
enabled to cross the Bidassoa in tolerable order. 

Hill, with his usual promptitude, followed up his advantages by 
fording the river (the bridge at Arriverete having been destroyed), 
and by a gallant attack of the Y2ud the enemy, wus forced from his 
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position behind the Gave de Mauleon, and was compelled to retreat 
to Sauveterre. While these movements were carrying on, Marshal 
Beresford forced the ¢éte du pont of Peyrehorade, and Hill after, his 
successes already named, was enabled to pass the Gave d’Oleron on 
the 25th February. These well-executed movements, forced Soult 
to post his troops behind the Pace, having left a small force only for 
the defence of Bayonne. 

Lord Wellington now determined to cross the Adour (avery broad 
and deep river), with his left wing by a bridge of boats. : 

The Adour was found to be so broad and rapid that vessels of thirty 
tons were required to form the bridge; this, however, was soon ac- 
complished with the aid of the British squadrons under Rear-Admi- 
ral Penrese. The French, who relied upon the river for their chief 
defence, made but a most trifliug opposition to the detachment of 
yuards under General Stopford, who was the first to cross the river. 
‘An attack from a rocket brigade quickly dispersed the enemy, and 
by the cvening of the 24th the whole of the Ist division was in pos- 
session of the right bank of the Adour, and by the able directions of 
the squadron, (which was now at the mouth of the river), the whole 
Allied army were able to accomplish the passage. 

The enemy was now in full march to Orthez, where he had an 
intreuched camp. Leaving his left under Sie John Hope, to continne 
the operations against Bayonne, Lord Wellington advanced to attack 
Soult near Orthez. 

The battle which followed this rapid movement caunot be better 
described than in his Lordship’s own words, in his despatch to Earl 
Bathurst, dated, St. Sevre, Ist of March, 1814. After stating the 
dispositions of troops, he continues thus: 

“ We found the enemy in a strong position near Orthez, with his 
right on a height on the high road to Dax, and occupying the village 
of St. Boes, and the left on the heights above Orthez and that town, 
and opposing the passage of the river, by Sir R. Hill. 

«The course of the heights, on which the enemy had placed his 
army, necessarily relieved his centre, while the strength of the posi- 
tion gave extraordinary advantages to the flanks. 

“J ordered Marshal Sir William Beresford to turn and attack the 
enemy’s right, with the 4th division undor Lieutenant General Sir 
Lowry Cole, and the 7th division under Major General Walker, and 
Colonel Vivian’s brigade of cavalry, while Lieutenant General Sir 
‘Thomas Picton should move along the great road leading from Pey- 
rehorade to Orthez, and attack the heights ou which the enemy’s 
centre and left stood, with the 8rd and 6th divisions under Lieute- 
nint-General Sir Henry Clinton, supported by Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
with Lord Edward Somerset’s brigade of cavalry ; Major-General 
aaron Charles Alten, with the light division, kept up the communi- 
cation, and was in reserve between these two attacks. I have like- 
wise directed Licatcnant-General Sir Rowland Hill to crosa the 
Gare, und turn and attack the enemy’s left. Marshal Sea 
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Beresford carried the village of St. Boc’s with the 4th division under 
Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole, after an obstinate resistance by 
the enemy; but the ground was so narrow that the troops could not 
deploy to attack the heights, notwithstanding the repeated attempts 
of Major-General Ross and Brigadier-General Vanconcello’s Portu- 
guese brigade, aud it was impossible to turn them by the enemy's 
right without an excessive extension of our line. 

“T therefore ao far altered the plan of the action as to order the 
immediate advance of the 3rd and 6th divisious, aud I moved for- 
ward Colonel Barnard’s brigade of the light division, to attack the 
left of the height, on which the encmy’s right stood, 

This attack, led on by the 52nd regiment under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Colbourne, and supported on their right by Major-General Bris- 
hane’s, and Colonel Keane’s brigades of the 3rd division, and by simul- 
taneous attacks on the left, by Major-General Anson’s brigade of 
the 4th division, and oa,the right by Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Picton with the remainder of the 3rd division, and the 6th division 
under Lieutenant-General Sir Heury Clinton, dislodged the eneny 
from the heights, and gave us the victory. In the mean time Lict- 
tenant-General Sir Rowland Hill had forced the passage of tlc 
Gave above Orthez, and seeing the state of the action, General Sir 
John Hope moved immediately with the 2ud division of infantry 
under Lieutenant-General Sir William Stewart, and Major-Gene- 
ral Faue’s brigade of cavalry, lirect for the great road from Orthez 
to St. Sever, thus keeping upon the enemy’s left. The enemy 
retired at first in admirable order, taking every advantage of the 
numerous good positions which the country afforded him. 

« The losses, however, that he sustained in the continued attacks 
of our troops, and the danger with which hewas threatened by Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Rowland Hill's movement, soon accelerated his move- 
ments, and the retreat at last hecume a flight, and the trooops were 
in the utmost confusion. Lieutenaut-General Sir Stapleton Cotton 
took advantuge of the ouly opportunity which offered to charge with 
Major-General Lord Edward Somerset's brigade, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sault de Navailles. I cannot estimate the extent of the 
enemy’s loss; we have taken six picces of cannon, afd a great 
many prisoners; the numbers I cannot at present report. The 
whole country is covered Ixy their dead. ‘She army was in the 
utmost confusion when I lust saw it, passing the heights ncur Sault 
de Navailles, and many soldicrs had thrown away their arms. The 
desertion has since been immense. We followed the enemy on the 
following day to this place, aud we this day passed the Adour. 
Marshal Sir William Beresford marched with the light division, and 
General Vivian’s brigade upon Mont de Marson, where be has tuken 
8 vory large magazine of provisions. Lieutenant-General Sir Row. 
land Hill has moved upon Aire, and the advanced posts of the ceutre 
are at Cazeres. The enemy apparently retiring upum Agen, have 
left opea_the direct ruad towards Bordeaux. While the opera 
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tions of which I have above given the report, were carrying on the 
right of the army, Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope in concert 
with Rear-Admiral Penrose, availed himself of an opportunity whieh 
offered on the 23rd of February, to cross the Adour below Bayonne, 
and to take possession of both banks of the river at its mouth. 

* The result of the operations which I have detailed to your Lord- 
ship is, that Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Porte, and Navarriens, are 
invested, and the army having passed the Adour, are in possession of 
the great eommunications across that river, after having beaten the 
enemy and taking their magazines.” 











The political effect of the battle of Orthez, was immense. The 
partizans of the Bourbons became more bold. Still Lord Welling- 
ton acted with the utmost caution, although he was informed of the 
progress of the reaction taking place in favour of the ancient 
dynasty. . 

During the night after the battle of Orthez, the beaten army fell 
back to Hagitman, and was joined there by the garrison of Dax, with 
two conscript battalions; halting behind the Adour, it took a position 
at Seuer. This, however, was abandoned on the approach of the allied 
centre; and the French divisions continued their retreat to Agen, 
breakiug down the bridges in their rear. The pursuit was as rapidly 
continued by the allies, as bad roads and bad weather would 
permit. - 

The easterly line chosen by the French Marshal for his retreat, 
lad left the Bordesux road uncovered, and this enabled Beresford, 
with the light division and Vivian’s cavalry to reach Mont de Mar- 
saux, where he captured an immense magizine, while the centre 
moved on Cuzeres, and the right moved ou Aire. Early on the 2nd 
of March, Hill found himself in presence of the enemy, who were 
strongly posted on a ridge of hills half a league in front of the town, 
with their right resting on the Adour. 

Sir Rowland with his usual decision, instantly ordered an attack, 
Sir Willium Stewart, with the second division, advanced against the 
right of the French linc, and Da Costa, with his brigade, attacked the 
centre. 
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The Portuguese succeeded in gaining possession of the ridge, but 
were thrown into such confusion by the resistance made by the 
enemy, as would have been of the most serious consequence, had it 
not been for the timely support given by the 2nd division, under 
Lieatenant-General Sir W. Stewart, who, having previously beaten 
back the enemy directly opposed to him, and seeing them returning 
to charge the Portuguese brigade, ordered forward the Ist brigade 
of the 2nd division, which, led hy Major-General Barnes, charged 
the enemy in the most gallant style, and beat them back, throwing 
their columns in the greatest confusion. 

The enemy made various attempts to regain the ground, but 
Lieutenaut-General the Hon. Sir W. Stewart, having now heen 
joined by Major-General Byug’s brigade, was enabied to drive them 
from all their positions, and finally from Aire. 

At least two divisions of the enemy were engaged. Their loss 
in killed and wounded was very great. Their retreat was by 
the right bank of the Adour, with the exception of some part of 
their force, which, being cut off from the river hy our rapid advance 
to Aire, retired in the greatest confusion in the way towards Pace, 
Jeaving their arms in every direction. 

‘The action of Aire was equally creditable to the Commander as tu 
the British regiments engaged. From the promptness with which 
Sir Rowland made his attack, both skill aud courage were required 
to render it effective. Da Costa’s brigade were, however, brought 
clumsily into action, and the Portuguese battalions did not display 
their usual spirit—their fighting was feeble and irregular, and 
Harispe’s division easily repulsed them; bnt Stewart detached 
Barnes, with the 50th and “92nd, to remedy the mischief; aud the 
impetuous charge of these splendid regiments at once decided the 
fortune of the day. When night came, Harispe was foreed back 
upon the Lees, Vilatte driven from the towu, while Rougette’s divi- 
sion, which had come from Barcclona to his support, covered the 
retreat. 

The loss of the British troops was one hundred and fifty ; General 
Barnes was wounded, and Colouct Jlood killed. The loss of the 
Portuguese was never officially stated, yet it could not have been less 
than that of the British; and the vigour of the action proved that 
the Prench courage was very little abated by the battle of Orthes, 
Soult immediately retreated up the Adour by both banks, towards 
Maubourget and Muarciac, and fe was not followed, for new combi- 
uations were opened to the General on both sides. 

By the opening of the Bordeaux road, an opportunity was afforded 
to Lord Wellington of carrying the war in:u the heart of France, xnd 
ceooerans & popular demoustration in favour of the exiled family. 
For this he was asaured that every thing was rife—that the attachment 
of citizens of Bordeaux towards the Bourbons was siuncere—and that, 
although the presence of a garrison faithfully devoted to Napoleon 
oecreined an open declaration of their feelings, ail that was reouired 
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to produce a popular outbreak, would be the advanee of the allies; 
and hence, a very powerful movement might be made to over- 
turn a tottering government, and favour the restoration of 
Louis the 18th. Under these circumstances, Lord Wellington dis- 
atched Marshal Beresford, with the 4th and 7th divisions, and 
Vivian's light cavalry, to take possession of Bordeaux. 

But although no military difficulty was to be apprehended, there 
were many political considerations which induced Lord Wellington 
to waver in his resolution. The Congress at Chatillon had not been 
broken up, and the question of peace or war was still alive, and 
remained to be decided. Napoleon’s brilliaat success in checking 
the invading armies, with a force decidedly inferior, had excited 
the strongest hopes that he might ultimately expel them from tae 
French territories, and dissolve, what he believed to be an ill-com- 
pacted alliance. On this belief he acted, even to the moment when 
the bond of union had been more firmly cemented between the con- 
tracting powers; and when Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great 
Britain, had formed a league, offensive and defensive, for twenty 
years, each binding itself not to treat seperately with the enemy, 
and each to keep on foot an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, exclusive of garrisons, England reserving an option 
to subsidise other troops in place of her own, and agreeing to supply 
five millions sterling, to be divided among the other powers for main- 
tuining the war. 


ie 
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What, then, were Napoleon’s demands, as contained in his ultima- 
tum to the Congress. He required for himself the whole line of the 
Rhine, a great part of that of the Waal, and the fortress ak Nime- 
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guen, Italy, including Venice, for his son-in-law Eugene Beauharnais 
—indemnities for that prince, as having been grand duke of Frank- 
fort; for Jerome, on the score of his kingdom of Westphalia; for 
Louis, as Grand Duke de Berg; and for Joseph, not indeed, in com- 
pensation for Spain, but for Naples—from whence Bonaparte him- 
self had removed him to Madrid! Such demands were at once 
rejected, and the Congress was dissolved. 

That Napoleon’s delusion should have led him to propose such 
terms, Lord Wellington never could bave been warranted in 
imagining. On the contrary, he expected that the emperor’s de- 
mands would have been sufficiently modified to justify the allied 
sovereigns in acceding to them; and consequently, he inferred that 
peace was uot only a probable contingency, but an event that might 
be confidently expected. Acting on this conviction, after giving 
Marshal Beresford general directions for the conduct of his march, 
and a discretionary péwer when in posssession of the city, either 
to continue the municipal authority then in office, or to np- 
point others in their placc, he thus instructed him on the niecr 
points connected with his delicate command. 

“There is a large party at Bordeaux in favour of the House of 
Bourbon; and I beg you to adhere to the following instructions in 

rd to this party and their views. 

“Tf they should ask for your consent to proclaim Louis the 18th, 
to hoist the white standard, &., you will state that the British nation 
and their allies wish well to Louis the 18th; and as long as the 
public peace is preserved where our troops are stationed, we shall not 
interfere to prevent that party from doing what may be deemed most 
for ita interest: nay, farther, that I am prepared to assist any party 
that may show itself inclined to aid us in getting the better of 
Bonaparte. 

“That the object of the allies, however, in the war, and above all, 
ia entering France, is, as stated in my proclamation, feace ; 
and that it is weil known the allies are now engaged in ne- 
gociating a treaty of peace with Bonaparte. That, however I 
might be inclined to aid and support any set of people against 
Bonaparte while at war, I could give them no farther aid when 
peace should be concluded; and I beg the inhabitants will 
weigh this matter well before they raise a standard against the 
government of Bonaparte, and involve themselves in hostilities. 

“If, however, notwithstanding thie warniug, the town should 
think proper to hoist the white standard, and should proclaim 
Louis XVIII, or adopt any other measure of that description, you 
will not oppose them; end you will arrange with the authorities the 
means of drawing, without loss of time, for the arms, ammuuition, &c., 
which are at Dax, which you will deliver to them. 

“If the municipality should state that they will not proclaim 
Louis XVIIL., without your orders, you will decline to give such 
orders, for the reasons above stated.” 
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On the 8th of March Beresford marched on Langou; and on his 
route he waa joined by Vandeleur’s cavalry brigade, thus increasing 
his corps to twelve thousand men. On the 12th, he entered the city 
anopposed, Cornudet, the imperial commissioner, having first burned 
some ships upon the stocks, and L ’Huillier, the commandant, 
crossing the river with his garrison, and occupying some strong posts 
upon the right bank of the Garrone, together with the fortress of 
Blaye. 

a entering Bordeaux, Marshal Beresford was joyfully received 
by the Bourbonists. The mayor aud municipality were in 
attendance to bid him welcome, and the tri-coloured flag gave place 
to the white banner of the royalists. On the same afternoon the 
Duke d’Angouléme made his entry, and Louis XVIII. was immedi- 
ately proclaimed with the customary formalities. 

While these occurrences took place, Lord Wellington and Soult 
remuined in mutual observation, each, as after events proved, in 
ignorance of the other’s force. The marshal was not aware that 
Wellington had detached a corps to Bourdeaux, while the allied 
commander received assurances that Soult had been largely reinforced. 
The loss of his magazines, when Beresford’s absence was discovered, 
prevented the French marshal from taking the offensive &t once; 
and on the 13th Freyre’s Spanish corps, amounting to eight thousand 
aaen, with Ponsonby’s heavy dragoons, strengthened Lord Welling- 
tows army, and fully restored the numerical balance; at the same 
time, Beresford, with Vivian’s light cavalry, and the 4th division, 

ras recalled from Bordeaux, leaving the occupation of that city to the 
7th divisiun, and Vaudeleur’s brigade, under the command of Lord 
Dalhousie, 

‘These measures, and perhaps still more his constant defeats, appear 
to have exasperated Soult beyond all bounds. He published a 
proclamation that could serve no other purpose but to show a 
wounded spirit and the cousciousness of inferiority; for what else 
could be inferred from a fierce and coarse invective against the man 
who had invariably driven him from the field? The latter received 
it with his characteristic coldness, not deeming it worthy a reply, 
aud only prepared himself for farther victories. No sooner had the 
waters in some measure subsided, and the communications of the 
army been restored, than he marched forward, and conceivin, 
affairs were in such a state at Bordeaux by this time, that it woul 
be sufficiently protected by the 7th division, he recalled Hill with 
the rest of his troops. 

As Suchet was daily expected from Catalonia to reinforce Soult, 
aud Sir William Clinton had already received orders to march the 
better portion of his British and German troops from Tarragona, to 
strengthen Lord Wellington, a slight digression will be necessury to 
connect the military and political history of the Peninsula with the 
operations in the south of France. 

In Catalonia the war had languished, for both sides were acting 
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on the defensive. Early in December, Suchet, by a forced night 
march, had endeavoured to surprise the allied head quarters at 
Villa Franca. But the design transpired, and Sarsfield’s division, 
falling back from the town towards Arbos, united with the cavalry 
and artillery, and, joined by Mackenzie’s division, took a position 
and offered battle, which the French marshal declined, and in turn 
retreated rapidly on the Liobregat. 

Although be had received positive instructions from Napoleon, to 
despatch to Lyons forthwith a division of infantry, with the greater 

ortion of his cavalry and guns, still Suchet felt unwilling to lose his 
hold of Catalonia, and ventured to remonstrate with his master. 
Not receiving a reply, the Marshal concentrated the remnant of his 
army around Gerona—a preparatory movement towards carrying it 
iuto France—and one of the most singular military occurrences was 
among the latest events which marked the Catalonian war: 

A Spanish adventurer, uamed Juan Van Halen, was attached to 
Suchet’s staff. Possessing a handsome person, imposing address, 
a ready wit, and an extraordinary turn for intrigue, his life had been 
a continued scene of changes and deccit. He passed from the 
Spanish navy to the engineers; joined Biake’s corps, after the battle 
of Rio Seco; and afterwards, swore allegiance to King Joseph, and 
held a commission in his guards. Jie had served in every part of 
Europe, aud was now employed by Suchet as an_aide-de-camp. 
Finding that the Imperial cause was falling, he determined, hy 
becoming a double traitor, to conciliate the Spanish authorities, 
and thus purchase an immunity for past crimes. Overtares were 
accordingly made to Erols, and by the agency of a mistress who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of this adventurer, he transmitted to the Spanisn 
General accurate returns of the strength of the French armies, and 
all other information he was enabled to officially obtain. At last he 
securely uniocked Suchet’s portfolio, copied the key of his cypher, 
and prepared to desert to the Spaninrds. 

The difficulty found by the French Generals in sending and 
receiving information, as well from the activity of the Partidas, 
as from the duplicity of the emissaries they employed, had origi- 
nated many curious devices to render their communications unintel- 
ligible should they fall into an enemy’s hand, and also to prove their 
authenticity, when they fortunately reached their destination, 
Among many others, Suchet had recourse to the ingenious arti- 
fice of placing a very small piece of light-coloured hair in the eyphered 
paper ; the latter was then enclosed in a quillfiealed, and wrapped 
in lead. When received, the small parcel was carefully opened on a 
aheet of white paper, and if the hair was discovered, the communica- 
tion was good ; if not, the treachery was apparent, because the hair 
would eseape the vigilance of uninitiated persons, and be lost by any 
intermediate examination. Van Halen knew this secret also, and 
wheu his emissaries had returned after delivering the preparatory 
eommunication, he proceeded in person with a forged convention. 
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Van Halen’s first attempt was made on the Governor of Tortosa, 
It was boldly commenced, and might probably have obtained 
success, had not General Robert, the commandant of the gar- 
rison, received intelligence during the night which excited his 
suspicions, and Van Halen was very near taken by a counter 
snare. At Lerida, Mequinenza, and Mongou, his artifice and 
effrontery succeeded; and three fortresses in a state of perfect de- 
fence, were obtained by the audacity of a cheat: 

Monzon was at this time atored for seven months, Mequinensa 
for eighteen, and Lerida for two years. By the recovery of these 
places, forty thousand inhabitants were saved from the miseries of # 
siege, and six thousand Spanish troops were rendered disposable for 
other services. ‘The navigation of the Ebro, the Cinca, and the 
Segre was restored; the most fertile part of Catalonia delivered ; 
Arragon secured; and a direct communication opened with Lord 
Wellington’s army. 

The garrisons had been sent in March, as they supposed, to join 
Suchet at Barcelona; but on reaching the detiles at Martriell, they 
were suddenly surrounded. On a preconcerted signal the heights 
around were instantly covered with armed men. It was in vain to 
offer resistance ; and two generals, having two thousand six hun- 
dred men, four guns, and a rich military chest, capitulated, but 
upon conditions, which were granted—and immediately violated with 
circumstances of great harshness and insult to the prisoners. The 
odinm of this baseness, which was quite gratuitous, since the French, 
helpless in the defile, must have submitted to any terms, attaches 
entirely to the Spaniards. Sir William Clinton refused to meddle 
iu any manner with the convention. He had not been a party to Van 
Halen’s deceit ; he appeared only to ensure the surrender of an armed 
force in the field, which the Spaniards could not have subdued 
without his aid; he refused even to be present at any consultation 
previous to the capitulation. 

Lamarque, when he found himself a prisoner, and comprehended 
how completley he had been imposed upon by Van Halen, shrugged 
his shoulders, and observed, “That for five days he had been ina 
dream, and he was not quite sure whether he was yet awake.” 

Van Halen afterwards got iuto the Inquisition as a freemason aud 
a liberal, got out of it, published his adventures in English, 
went to Brussels, headed the inhabitants in that insurrection, 
was suspected of treachery by the party whom he had served, 
thrown into prison, and after a while released. And there the 
drama of his unquiet life breaks off. 

‘To resume the thread of our narrative: Ferdinand, in the mean 
time, had been restored, and exchanged a prison for a throne; and 
he came back with every vicious failing not remedied, but confirmed 
by misfortune. On the 7th of March, his passports were received at 
Valangay; aud on the 13th, attended by the Infantes, he took his 
departure, aud was received by Suchet, at Perpignan. The cbyect of 
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the French Marshal was to restore the fortresses still garrisoned by 
the Imperial troops, on an understanding, that the garrisona 
should be sent at once to France, and thus rendered immediately 
disposable. To this proposition Lord Wellington strenuously ob- 
jected. Writing to the Spanish minister of war, “There can be no 
doubt” he says, “that the French government are much distressed 
for men. The conscripts desert in all directions; and the armies 
are mach reduced by the daily combats in which they are engaged. 
The proposition, therefore, to withdraw the garrisons from Barcelona, 
Tortosa, Peniscola, aud Murvicdro, is a scheme to bring into the 
field against this army from fificen thousand to twenty thousand 
men more thau it has opposed to it, or than can be brought together 
against it. 

“The scheme is likewise attended by another; viz: to hold 
Figueras and Rosas, and probably a corps of troops in the field 
within the Spanish frontier. The Spanish troops now in Cata- 
lonia, therefore, would be unable to co-operate with this army in 
any offensive operation against the enemy. 

“There is undoubtedly a limit to the numbers against which I can 
veuture to contend, with this army; and the Spanish nation would 
sustain a great misfortune if it were to be overpowered. | earnestly 
recommend to the government, therefore, not to allow any capitula- 
tion whatever to be made with the garrisons of Barcelona, Tortosa, 
Peniscola, and Murviedro, excepting on the basis of their being 
prisoners of war. 

“TI repeat my orders to General Copons on this subject, and 1 
tell him that 1 desire that he will not agree to any cupitula- 
tion whatevcr with those garrisons, or with any French troops 
within the Spanish frontier, excepting on the basis of their being 
prisoners of war, without positive orders trom the government.” 

Tf, and on many occasions, the «lied commander had reason 
to complain that his suggestions had not been attended to, on 
this, they were not made in vain. The Spanish government acted 
with candour and good sense; and the chief object which Napolcou 
intended to have achieved, by liberating a worthicss mouarch, conse- 
quently proved a failure, 

Although the defeat of Orthez had not been so calamitous in the 
first instance, as might have been reasonably expected, its conse- 
quences produced the most scrigus embarrassiments. ‘The loss of 
magazines, the desertion of conscripts, the abatement of public con- 
fidence—all crippled the rescurecs of Marshal Soult, and conse- 
quently, disheartened his sold and relaxed their discipline. 
The uncertain resources of the French army, and the gencral 
Jaxity of their military system, now rendered them impatient and 
insubordinate. With the inhabitants all apprehension from the in- 
vaders, had long since passed away; aud the inoffen ive demeanour 
of the angto- Portuguese, added to the probity and liberality with which 
every engagement was discharged, ubtaincd the frieudahip of the 
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peasantry, and secured their perfect neutrality. Indced, the con- 
duct of the French army had been lately so outragcous as to alienate 
popular affection ; and the peasantry viewed them, not as country. 
men, but as marauders. These feelings had become so marked, that 
Soult, in his correspondence with the Duke de Feltre complained 
that in the departments of the lower Pyrcnecs and Land de Ger, 
the inhabitants were better affected to the allies than the French; 
and that it was by no means improbable, that they would not join 
them in the field. 

Soult had been urged by Napoleon to take the offensive—Wel- 
lington was equally desirous to resume active operations-—and both 
generals had used every cffort to increase the strength and efficiency 
of the respective nrmics. It would appear, however, that the m 
employed were widely different. An angry proclamation was issued 
by the marshal, which in the usual line of French addresses, falsified 
the past, and was equally infelicitous in predictions of the future. 
The opening was almost a burlesque, and in keeping with the gene- 
sal order issned on his appointment to the lieutenaney to the Spanish 
armics, ‘ Soldiers,” says the marshal, ‘tat the battle of Orthez, 
you did your duty; the enemy’s losses surpassed your’s; his blood 

cistened all the ground he gained. You may consider that feat of 
nrms as an advantage. Other combats are at hand; no repose for 
us until his army, formed of such extraordinary elements, shall 
evacuate the French terzitory, or be annihilated; Its numbers and 
progress may be grout, but at hand are anexpected perils. Time 
will teach the cnemy's general that Freuch honour is not-to be 
cutraged with iapunity. 

“Soldiers, he has had the indecency to provoke you and your 
conntrymen to revolt and sedition; he speaks of peace, and excites 
the French toa civil war! Thanks be to him for making known his 
projects, our forces are thereby centrupled ; and he himself rallies 
round the imperial eagles all those who, deceived by appearances, 
believed our cnemies would make a loyal war. No peace with the 
disloyal aud perfidious nation! No peace with the English and their 
auxiharies until they quit the French territory. They have dared to 
insult the national honour, the infamy to incite Frenchmen to 
hecome perjured towards the Emperor. Revenge the offence in 
blood. To arms} Let this ery resound through the south of France, 
the Frenchman that hesitates abjures his country, and belongs tc 
her enemics,” 

What the advantages were, obtained by this feat of arms at 
Orthez, it would be very difficult to discover; and the marshal’s 
splenctic comments upon Lord Weilingron’s addresses to the French 
people, proved that these appeals had not been made in vain. The 
tone and spirit of the Proclamation evinced throughout, the feelings 
under which it had been written ;—all bespeaking the mortification 
which attends promises of brilliaut success which terminate in 
continued disasters. 
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The French marshal, in the mean time, had ascertained the real 
strength of his opponent; and considering it to be a favourable 
opportunity to strike a blow on the rear and right flavk of the allies, 
he crossed the Adour on the 12th of March. Lord Wellington, 
while part of his detachments were coming forward, took a strong 

ition at Garlin; and on the 20th of the same month, he commu- 
nicated the subsequent operations to Earl Bathurst in a despatch 
from Tarbes, dated the 20th of March, 1814. 

“The enemy collected their forces at Conchez on the 13th, as 1 
reported to your Lordship in my dispatch of that date, which induced 
me to concentrate the army in the neighbourhood of Aire. The 
various detachments which I had sent out, and the rescrves of cavalry 
and artillery moving out of Spain, did not join till the 17th.” 

“In the mean time, the enemy, not finding his situation at 
Conchez very secure, retired on the 15th to Lembége, keeping his 
advanced posts towards Conchez. 

The army marched on the 18th, and Lieutenant-general Sir Row- 
land Hill drove in the enemy’s outposts upon Leinbége. The enemy 
retired in the night upon Vie Bigoree ; and on the following day, 
the 19th, held a strong rear-guard in the vineyards in front of the 
town. Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, with the third divi- 
sion and Major-General Brock’s brigade, made a very handsome 
movement upon this rear-guard, and drove them through the vine- 
yards and town; and the arny assembled at Vie Bigorre and 
‘Rabastens : 





«The enemy retired in the night upon Tarbes. We found them 
thie morning with the advanced vosts of their left in the town, and 
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their mght upon the heights near the windmill of Orlex. ‘Their 
centre and left were retired; the latter being upon the heights near 
Audos. We marched in two columns from Vic Bigorre and Rabas. 
tens; and I made Lientenant-General Sir Henry Clinton turn and 
attack the right with the sixth division, through the village of Dours, 
while Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill attacked the town by 
the high road from Vie Bigorre. 

* Lieytenant-General Sir Heary Clinton’s movement was very 
ably made, and was completely successful. The light division under 
Major-General C, Baron Alten likewise drove the enemy from the 
heights above Orleix; and Lieatenant-General Sir Rowland Hill 
having moved through the town and disposed his columns for the 
attack, the enemy retired in all directions. The enemy’s loss was 
considerable in the attack made by the light division$ ours has not 
been considerable in any of these operations. 

“ Our troops are encamped this night upon the Larret and the 
Arroz; Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton with the sixth 
division, and Lieutenant.General Sir Stapleton Cotton, with Major- 
General Ponsonby’s and Lord Edward Somerset’s brigades, being 
well advanced upon their right 

“ Although the enemy’s opposition has not been of a nature to try 
the troops, I have had every reason to be satisfied with their conduct 
in all these affairs, particularly with that of the third division in the 
attuck of the vineyards and town of Vic Bigorre yesterday, and with 
that of the sixth and light divisions this day. 

“In all the partial affairs of the cavalry, ours have shown their 
superiority ; and two squadrons of the ]4th dragoons under Captain 
Milles on the 14th; and one squadron of the 15th, on tic {Gth. 
conducted themselves most gallantly, and took a great number of 
prisoners. 

“The 4th Portuguese dragoons, under Colonel Campbell, like- 
wise conducted themselves remarkably well in a charge on the 18th. 
ta loss of the British in the operations alluded to in this dispatch 
frém the 7th to the 20th March, 1814, was about five hundred and 
twenty of all arms. 

Soult retired by St. Gaudens on Toulouse. Notwithstanding the 
rapidity of his march, he had found time to destroy all the bridges as 
he went, and he‘reached his ground full three days before the ailies, 
Wellington being more solicitous to bring his army efficiently, than 
rapidly forward; and by husbanding their atrength, and keeping his 
corps well together, be ready for the crisis when it came, 

‘Toulouse, whither Soult had now retreated for the sake of ita 
abundant supplies and the strength of its position, is situated on the 
right bank of the Garonne, the river flowing along its eastern side 
and dividing it from the suburb St. Etienne; and on the north, the 
town is covered by the great canal of Languedoc, which is connected 
with the Garonne about two miles above Toulouse by the’ canal ot 
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Brienne, the latter being wide enough for several barges to lie on it 
abreast ; at this point the navigation of the river is interrupted by a 
weir for the use of the corn-mills. To the south is an open space, 





extending between the almost parallel waters, but approachable ouly 
by roads of the very worst description; on this side is the fausbourg 
of St. Michael, and throuzh it runs the highway from Narbowne, 
ast again, beyond the canal of Lanzuedoc, and nearly in a 
jine with it, is a range of heights, bordered by the river Ers, aurt 
extending on the right to Montaudran, through which range pass all 
the approaches to the canal and town from the eastward. Were i 
was that Soult had taken up his position, for the walls of Tonlouss, 
though old, and of great thickuess, and flauked by towers, would awe 
Jong have resisted the ingenuity of modera warfare, The deft ait 
mire of these helshts, whi to be the most ace 
had strongly fortified with entrenchments and redoubts, but tow 
the right where the line a sched to within ladf guashet of the 
Ers. he bad trusted to the y dis safety, Ad the brie 
crossing the caual were protected hy bridze-heads, while tose ar 
the Ers out of cannoti-range of the works, were destroyed, aud the 
fauxbourg of St. Cyprian, was likewise covered by stroug entrenel- 
ments. Tie southern front was ouly vie left: without any now 
defences ; un this side he relied upon the width aud rapidity of the 
Garonne, and the wreteled condition of the cross-r atterly 
forbade the p of artiliery. But tiough thus posted, 
it does not appesr that Soult felt much confidence of # favourable 
result; even at the time wien his ex jon seemed at the highest, 
he wrote to Suchet, saying, that in of Leing forced to retire, he 
should draw nearer to him, and that it would be to their mutaal 
advantage if the latter would make a diversion by the slurlest line 
upon the Garonne. 
Tt was desirable for Wellington, who st length sjproached, to 
obtain a passuge above the city, us in that cast Suult mat c 
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abandon Toulouse or give up all hopes of communicating with 
Suchet, now actually on the way to join him. He therefore ordered 
« bridge to be laid immediately below the junctiou of the Arriege 
with the Garonne, but when, with great difficulty, a sheer line had 
heen stretched across the rapid current, it was found that the 
distance was more by six-and-twenty yards than the pontoons could 
cover. ‘Ihree days afterwards, a second attempt was made at a more 
convenient spot, and Sir Rowland, having crossed, seized the bridge 
over the Arriége at Cintegobelle. The result, however, justified the 
calculations of the French marshal; the road, when gained, was 
impassable for an army, 2nd nothing was left to Hill except to 
recross the river, 

Being thus compelled by the nature of the ground to abandon his 
first intentions, Wellington now resolved to bridge the stream below 
Toulouse, and, since he could do no better, attack the front of 
Soult’s formidable position, before he should be re-inforeed. With 
this view, he took advantage of a favourable bend of the water about 
two miles above Grenade, where the Garonne skirts the main road, 
and though a few of the enemy’s horse patrolled the right bauk, snd 
their whole army was within a short march, he met with no opposi- 
tion, The French mars ad, indeed, assured Sucizet tiat when- 
over the passage should be attempted, he would give the allies battle 
he the diiferenee ef numbers what it might, but now that the time 
had come, he rather busied himself with strengthening his position 
on the range of hills. 

‘The bridze. which had been commenced cre day break, was 
finished in fonr hours, and by that time it was a bright and beautiful 
morning. The ground then oceupicd by the allies, was much lower 
thin the opposite back, which rose to the height of fifty feet, and 
was covered after the first two or three yards by an open wood. In 
thi atew men were posted, who had been sent over in boats at 
mi curlier hour, and the passage wow began, the cavalry crossing in 
sjogle files, the infantry by threes, while the bands played gaily, and 
he inhabitants of the neighbouring villages collected to enjoy the 
speetacle. A total revulsion, indeed seemed to have taken place 
umongst the great mass of the people ; they were embittered by the 
exactions of Soult’s troops, they were weary of war and conscrip- 
tions, and it wis evident that they wished well to the allies, to whose 
success they could look for a speedy peace. ‘he peasants might 
cven he seen voluntcering their aidand dragging the guns of the 
horse-artillery up the bank as if the English had been their 
couutrymen. 

If this was an hour of triumph, it was also one of extreme anxiety 
to the conunander of the allies Every moment he had to expect 
that Soult we uld rash down upon him from his mountain strong- 
hold before the passage of the river could be completed, and the pon- 
tuons were nlready beginning to show signs of yielding to the woieat 
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and rapidity of the current. The bridge, which had been fastened 
by four ataye to trees on either side, was by this time, forced back 
into the shape of a bow, and only three divisions of infantry under 

, and a handful of cavalry had yet got over. When 
Freyre’s Spaniards and the light division were about to follow, the 
river had swelled to such a height, and the stream in consequence 
had grown so strong, that it became expedient to take up the plat- 
form. In the night the rain set in heavily, and when daylight came, 
it was found that several of the pontoons were swamped, and the 
whole were in great danger of being carried away. ith difficulty, 
the rest of the bridge was disengaged and taken up, but by thin 
unfortunate necessity, the army became divided into two uneqnal 
parts, the main body being still upon the left bank, so that the 
smaller corps on the opposite side was exposed, without the possibility 
of support, to the peril of an attack of the whole French force 
combined. Wellington immediately crossed over in a boat and drew 
up his troops in the strongest position the ground afforded, with their 
left resting upon the Era, and their right upon the Garonne, while at 
the same time he brought up some artillery to the left of the river 
and placed it 20 as to rake the front of the two divisions. Still here 
was a favourable opportunity for Soult to attack, and it seems strange 
that he should let it slip, unless it was, that having from repentcé 
defeat imbibed a wholesome fear of his adversary, he did not lite 
for any chance of advantage, to quit his strong-hold upon the hills 
he had suffered by yielding to a similar temptation in the battle 
before Bayonne. 

By the 8th (April) the river had sufficiently subsided for the pon- 
toons to be Jaid down again, when the rest of the army crossed the 
Garonne, and the whole moved forward to the neighbourhood of 
the town. By a bold and rapid movement, a body of horse 
under Colonel Vivian then drove the enemy through the vib 
lage of Croix d’Orade, pursuing them so closely that they haa 
not time to destroy the bndge over the Ers, the only one that 
had been left standing, aud the possession of which wau absolutely 
essential to the proposed attack upon the height». Desperate as 
such a plan might be, the English commander, as we have already 
shown, had no alternative, the roads from the Arriége to ‘Toulouse 
being impractiable for artillery or horse, and nearly so for infantry. 
His arraugements too were well calculated to overcome the dif. 
ficulties inseparable from this buld manceuvre; Marshal Beres- 
ford, who was on the right of the Ers with three divisions, 
was directed to cross by the bridge at Croix d’Orade, and, 
having driven the enemy from the village of Montblanc, march 
along the left of the river aud turn their right flank; the Span- 
iards under had orders in the mean time to attack the front 
of the position, m which they would be supported by British cavalry, 
‘aud when they had gained the mcuntain-crest they were to advance 
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along the heights till they had formed a junction with the Marshal. 
On the extreme left by Montaudran, Colone) Arentschildt with 
Vivian’s brigade—the latter officer having been severely wounded 
in the taking of the bridge over the river Ers—watched the 
French horse on both banks of the latter river, while Sir Stapleton 
Cotton followed the movements of Beresford. To divert the 
enemy’s attention as far as might be from the real attack, Pic- 
ton and Baron Alten were decided to threaten the bridge-heads 
on the lower part of the canal; Sir Rowland Hill in like man- 
acr occupying the French posted in the suburb of St. Cyprian. 

‘We cannot do better here than to detail the battle of Toulouse by 
giving a copy of a despatch from Lord Wellington to Earl Bathurst, 
dated Toulouse, 12th of April, 1814. After stating what has been 
already related above, he goes on to say— 

« Marshal Sir William Beresford crossed the Ers, and formed his 
corps in fcolumns of lines in the village of Croix d’Orade, 
the 4th division leading, with which he immediately carried 
Montblanc. He then moved up the Ers in the same order, over 
most difficult ground, in a direction parallel to the enemy’s fortified 
position; and as soon as he reached the point at which he 
turned it, he formed his lines and moved to the attack. During 
these operations, Lieutenant-General Don Manuel Freyre moved 
along the left of the Ers to the front of Croix d’Orade, when he 
formed his corps in two lines with a reserve on a height in front of 
the left of the enemy’s position, on which height the Portuguese 
artillery was placed; aud Major-General Ponsonby’s brigade of 
yavalry in reserve in the rear. 

“As soon as formed, and that it was seen that Marshal Sir Wil- 
liam Beresford was ready, Lieutenant-General Don Manual Freyre 
moved forward to the attack. ‘Ihe troops marched in good order 
under a very heavy fire of musketry and artillery, and showed great 
spirit, the general and all his staff being at their head; and the two 
lines were soon lodged under some banks immediately under the 
euemy’s intrenchments; the reserve and Portuguese artillery, and 
British cavalry, continuing on the heights on which the troops had 
first formed. The enemy, however, repulsed the movement of the 
right of General Freyre’s line round their left flank; and having 
followed up their anecess, and turned our right by both sides of the 
high road leading from Toulouse to Croix d’Orade they soon com- 
pelled the whole corps to retire. It gave me great satisfaction to 
eee that, although they suffered considerably in retiring, the troops 
rallied again as soon as the light division, which was immediately on 
their right, moved up; and I cannot sufficiently applaud the exer- 
tious of Lieutenant-General Don Manuel Freyre, the officers of the 
staff of the 4th Spanish. army, and of the officers of the general staff, 
to rally and form them again. 

“ Tieutenant-Gereral Mendizabal, who was in the field as a 
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volunteer, General Ezpeleta, and seversl officers of the staff and 
chiefs of corps, were wounded upon this occasion ; but General Men- 
dizabal continued in the field. The regiment de Tiradores de Can- 
tabria, under the command of Colonel Leon de Sicilia, kept its posi- 
Toe wader the enemy’s intrenchments, until I ordered it to re- 

“In the meantime, marshal Sir William Beresford, with the 4th 
division, uuder the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole, 
end the 6th division, under the command of Lieutenant-Gencral Sir 
Henry Clinton, attacked and carried the heights un the enemy’s right, 
and the redoubt which covered and protected that flank; and 
he lodged those troops on the same height with the encmy; 
who were, however, still in possession of four redoubts, and of 
the intrenchments and fortified houses. 

“The badness of the roads had induced the Marsa] to leave his 
artillery in the village of Montblanc ; and some time &epsed before it 
could be brought to him, and before Licutenant-General Don 
Manual Freyre’s corps could be reformed and brought back to 
the attack. As soon as this was effected, the marshal conti- 
nued his movement along the ridge, and carried, with General 
Pack’s brigade of the 6th division, the two principal redoubts 
and fortified houses in the enemy’s centre. The cuemy made a 
desperate effort frony the canal to regain these: redoubts, but 
they were repulsed with cousiderable loss; and the 6th division 
continuing its movement along the ridge of the height, and the 
Spanish troops continuing a corresponding movement upon the front, 
the enemy were driven from the two redoubts and iutrenchments on 
the left: and the whole range of heights were in our possession, 
‘We did not gaiu this advantage, however, without severe loss; par- 
ticularly in the brave 6th division. Lieutenant-Culouct Coghlan of 
the GIst, au officer of great merit and promise, was unfortu- 
nately killed in the attack of the heights. Major-General Pack 
was wounded, but was cnabled tu remain in the field; and Co- 
lone) Douglas, of the &th Portugucse regiment, Jost his Jeg; and I 
avo afraid that I shall be deprived for a considerable time of his 
assistance. 

“ The 36th, 42ud, 79th, and 61st lost considerable numbers, and 
were highly distinguished throughout the day. 
* * * * * * * 

“The 4th division, although exposcd on their march along the 
enemy’s front to a galling tiie were not so much engaged as the 
6th, and did not suffer so muh; but they conductcd themselves 
with their usual gallantry. 

* * * * * * * 

“The ground, not having admitted of the operations of the cavalry, 
they had no opportunity of charging. 

“While the operations above detailed were going on, on the 
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ieft of the army, Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill drove 
their enemy from their exterior works in the suburb, or the 
left of the Garonne, within the ancient wall. Licutenant Gene- 
ral Sir Thomas Picton likewise, with the 3rd division, drove the 
enemy within the ¢éte-de-pont ou the bridge of the canal neareat to 





the Garonne; but the tfoops having made an effort to carry it, 
they were repulsed, and some loss was sustained. Major-General 
Brisbane was wounded ; but I hope not so severe as to deprive me for 
any length of time of his assistance ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes, 
of the 45th, an officer of great merit, was killed. 

“The army being thus established on three sides of Toulouse, I 
immediately detached our light cavalry to cut off the communi- 
cation by the only road practicable for carriages which remained to 
the enemy, till I should be enabled to make arrangements to estab- 
lish the troops between the canal and the Garonne. 

“The enemy, however, retired last night, leaving in our hands, 
General Harispe, General Baurot, General St. Hilaire, and one 
thousand six hundred prisoners. One piece of cannon ‘was tuken 
on the field of battle; and others, and all quantities of stores of all 
descriptions, in the town. 

Since I sent my last report, I have received an account from 
Rear-Admiral Penrose of the successes in the Gironde of the boats of 
the squadron under his command. : 

« Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dalhousie crossed the Garonne, 
nearly about the time that Admiral Penrose entered the river, and 
pushed the enemy’s parties under General Shuillier beyond the 
Dordoyne. He then crossed the Dordoyne on the 4th, near Saint 
André deCubzac, with a detachment of the troops under his com- 
mand, with a view to the attack of the fort of Blaze. His Lordship 
found General Shuillier and General Desbareax posted net Eta 
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Hers, and made his disposition to attack them, when they retired, 
Hegving about 600 prisoners in his hands. 
* * * * * 
® The victory of Toulouse was not gained without heavy loss on 
ihe of the allies. Above four thousand six hundred British and 
‘ were killed and wounded, aud the Joss of the Spanish 
also very great. ‘The French army, from their advantages 
of position suffered less. 

“ A vast deal of controversy has taken place upon thia battle: the 
French with much pertinacity, insisting that it was gained by them, 
aud they allege that at one period of the day the allies were in full 
retreat. It ie aufficient to state the undoubted fact, that the banners 
of the allies were waving at the close of the day on the positions pre- 
viously oocupied by the enemy, and that he was obliged to retreat 
into the town of Toulouse after the action. “Victories,” said 
Napier, “are determined by deeds and their consequences.” 

‘What, let it be simply asked, were the relative objecte of Soult 
and Wellington? Was it not with one to hold a city that the other 
was as anxious to obtain? And what were the results? Soult after 
his defeat at Tarbes, had made forced marches to complete the de- 
fences at Toulouse, and garrison a place to which he attached such 
value. His opponent advanced more leisurely ; for, as the end way 
great, so, also, were the means limited and the difficulties many. 

‘ere they not surmounted? Wellington desired to puss the Ga- 
ronne, and he did pass it; he desired to win the position and 
works of Mont Rave, and he did win them; he desired to enter 
Toulouse, and he did enter as a conquerer at the head of his 
troops. 

ie has been asserted that before the battle of Toulouse was 
fought, Soult was in full possession of the events which had 
already taken place in Paris; that he was apprised of Napo- 
Jeon’s abdication, and also that a convention had been settled ; 
and that with this knowledge, and consequently the most stro- 
cious cruelty, he caused a wanton slaughter both to his enemy 
and himself; and nearly a similar charge has been made against 
Lord Wellington. Both these accusatious were unfounded. That 
‘Wellington should have sought an action under the discouraging 
Prospects which an attack upon Toulouse held out, would be—and 
without any object to influence it—to risk a reputation gained 
be glorious succession of victories which had already reached 

ir consummation. That Soult could have received orders from 
the Provincial Government, was an impossibility. The direct 
route by which a courier could find him in Toulouse, from the 
4h, had bees in the possession of the allies. His despatches 
were sent from the capital ou the 7th, consequently they must have 
first arrived et the British outposts—and hence, by an official com- 
becaber a from Lord Wellington, two days after the battle, 
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received that intelligence which it was falsely insinuated bad 
reached hita before that day of carmage—the 10th of April. - In 
& letter addressed to Talleyrand, and duted the 22nd, the mar- 





shal observes, that the circumstances preceding his act of ad- 
hesion were so extraordinary as to create astonishment. “On 
the 12th,” he contiiues, “1 received through the English, the 
first hint of the events of Paris, I proposed ap anmiatien 
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was refased: I renewed the demand; it was again refused. At 
E sent Count Gazan to Toulouse, and my reiterated pro- 
for gaspension of arms was acoepted and signed on the 
the armies being then in the presence of each other. The 
I ratified this convention, and gave my adhesion to the estab- 
Vehment of Louis XVIII. And upon this subject I ought to 
declare, that [ sought to obtain a suspension of arms before I mani- 
fested my sentiments, in order that my will and that of the army 
should be free.” 

By friends and enemies, the calumny against the field-marshal, 
was denounced, and by none with more warmth and indignation, 
than. by the victor of Toulouse. When Lord Aberdeen, in the House 
of Lords, repeated the accusation, and reviled the minister for being 
on amicable political terms with a man capable of such a crime, Lord 
Wellington rose on the instant, and emphatically declared, “That 
Marshal Soult did not know, and that it was impossible he could 
kuow, of the Emperor’s abdication when he fought the battle.” 

Soult’s night retreat from Toulouse, which was on the 12th 
of April, was ably executed, his corps defiling within range of 
the English artillery; and although Hill’s division and the light 
cavalry pursued, his losses were confined to some fifty dragoons, 
which were overtaken and cut off. On the same day, Lord Wel- 
lington entered Toulouse amid the acclamationus of the Bourbon 
party, who immediately, upon Soult’s departure, raised the white 
flag, and declared for Lonis the XVIII. amid shouts of “ Vive 
notre bon roif @Mivent les Anglais! Vivent nos tiberateurs :” 
That evening, two officers, Colonels Cooke and St. Simon, reached. 
the city, after a vexatious delay near Blois, bearing authenticated 
intelligence that the reign of Napoleon had ended—and St. Simon 
was despatched to Soult, at whose head-quarters he arrived early 
the next day. 

While these eventa had been progressing in the south, the 
crisis of Napoleon’s fortunes was hurrying with fearful rapidity to 
its consummation. It will be a subject of surprise to after ages, 
how blind Napoleon appeared to coming events, when all beside 
could see that the hand of fate pointed so clearly at his downfall ; 
and it will aleo be cause for admiration, te observe with what 
indomitable resolution he bore up aguinst accumulating evils, and 
atill “plucked laurels as he fell.” 

Upon his counter-march on Paris, finding that his capital was in 
the possession of his enemies, Napoleon repaired to Foutainebleau, 
collected any troops which could be obtained, anuounced his intention 
of “ marching direct to Paris” on the 8rd of May. But on the 2nd, 
.° decree passed the conservative senate, based upon an abdication of 


HI 
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While these final measures were in progress, the mission of Colo- 
nel Bt. Bimon to Maruhal Sols did not induce the Duke of Dalms- 
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tia, as might have been expected, to give an adherence to the Pro. 
vincial Government. On the contrary he treated St. Simon’s 
authority as questionable; and placing his army in observation at 
Castelnaudery, expressed a determination to hold a defensive attitude 
until the abdication of Napoleon was properly authenticated, 
posing, in the mean time, that a suspension of hostilities should be 
agreed to. To this Lord Wellington peremptorily objected—and in- 
stantly moved his army, either to compel Soult’s adhesion, or recom~ 
mence operations. On the 17th, the French and English outposts 
had assumed a threatening attitude, when, happily, an official com- 
munication from the chief of the Emperor’s staff, satisfied the Mar- 
shal that Napoleon's fate was sealed, and, consequently, he forwarded 
his adhesion, 





Suchet havihg adopted the cause of the Bourbons, his army 
waa included in the convention agreed upon by Wellington and 
Soult, and intelligence was immediately despatched to Clinton 
and Hope, announcing the events which had occurred. 

While these affairs were pending, Lord Dalhousie had advanced in 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, crossed the Dordogne, attacked and 
driven in tho enemy under General L’Holiier, near the village 
of Etauliers; thirty. officers and three hundred men were made 
prisoners in this affair, besides a number of killed and wounded. 

After detailing to Lord Bathurst the arrangement and cmclusion 
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uf the eonvention, Lord Wellington transmitted the particulars of a 
sortig made by the Governor of Bayonne on the 14th of April: 

“ Yesterday morning, @ considerable time before day-break, the 

amade a sortie and attack in great force, principally on the left 
ned contre st our position of St. Etienne, in front of the citadel. 
position was occupi icquets of Major-General 
Hay'a brigade; the brigade armed Been directed o form, in 
case: of elarm, near the village of Boucaut, as it was merely 
serving provisionally on this side of the Adour; the centre by pic- 
quets of the 2nd brigade of the guards, and the right by picquets of 
the brigade of guards. Major-Generai Hay wae the general officer of 
the day, in command of the line of outposts, and I regret much 
to say, was killed shortly after the attack commenced, having just 
Biven directions that the church of St. Etieune should be detended 
to the last, The enemy, however, by great superiority of numbers, 
succeeded in getting in towards the left of the village, and got mo- 
mentary possession of it, with the exception of a house occupicd 
by a picquet of the 38th regiment, under Captain Foster ot 
that corps, who maintaining himself till the support coming up. 
Major-General Henuber, with the 2nd line battalion, King’s German 
Legion, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Bock, immedi- 
ately attacked and retook the village. 

«The euemy attacked the centre of our position likewise in great 
nuimbera; and by bearing in great force on one point, after # sharp 
resistanoe, they succeeded iu compelling one of our picquets to 
retire, aud which enabled him to move up a road in the rear 
of the line of picquets of the centre of the position, and which 
compelled the other picqueta of the 2nd brigade of guards to 
fall back till the support arrived up to their assistance, when the 
enemy was immediately charged, and the line of posts re-occupied us 
before. Major-General Stopford, | regrct to say was wounded, when 
the command of the brigade devolved on Colonel Guise. 1n couse. 
quence of the enemy having gained tempoi session of some 
houses which had been occupied by the piequets of the centre 
the position, Colonel Maitland found the enemy was in possessiou 
of ground on the rear of his left, aud immediately advanced ayuinst 
them rapidly with the 3rd battalion Ist guards, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel the Hon. W. Stewart, ou a ridge uf ground which was 
parallel with the roud; and Lieutenant-Colonel Woodford, of the 
Coldstream, ascending the bill at the same time by a simultaucous 
charge, these two corps immediately dislodged the enemy, snd 
Fe. ied all the posts which we had before possessed; aud from 
the time the enemy was dislodged he did not show the least dispusi- 
tiem to renew the attack. Colonel Maitland expressed his satisfac- 
tien atthe conduct of both his officers and men, and also his obliga- 
‘thom to Zdeutenant-Colonel Woodford for his prompt concurrence in 
the: movements above mentioned. 

+ 382 
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“Tt was towarda the right that Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope 
was taken, In endeavouring to bring up some troops to the support 
of the picquets, he came unexpectedly, in the dark, on a party 
of the enemy ; his horse was shot dead and fell upon him; and not 
being able to disengage himself from under it, he was, unfortunately, 
made prisoner. I regret to say, from a letter I have received from 
him, I find he was wounded in two places, but in neither of them 
dangerously. You will easily conceive, Sir, that only one feeling, 
that of the greatest regret, pervades all the troops at the Lieutenant- 
Genera}’s misfortune. 

“The enemy having commenced their attack between two and three 
o’clock in the morning, a considerable part of the operations took 
place before day-light, which gave them a great advantage from 
their numbers; but whatever end they might propose to themselves 
by this attack, I am happy to say it has been completely frustrated, 
as they effected no one object by it, except setting fire to one house 
in the centre of our position, which, from being within three hun- 
dred yards of their guns, they had rendered perfectly untenable 
before, whenever they choose to cannonade it. From the quantity 
of fire of every description which the enemy brought on us, you will 
easily conceive our loss could not be inconsiderable. In Major- 
General Hay, who was well known to you, His Majesty’s service has 
lost a most zealous and able officer, who has served a consider- 
able time in this army with great distinction. The loss of the 
enemy must, however, have been severe, as he left many dead 
behind him, and he was afterwards observed burying a good num- 
ber of men. In regard to prisoners, we had no opportunity of 
making many, from the facility the enemy posse of immedi- 
ately retiring under the guns of their works.” 

Such is the despatch from Major-General Howard to Major- 
General Colville, and forwarded to Lord Wellington. The allies 
lost eight hundred killed and wounded in repelling this sortie, 
and the enemy not less than a thousand. 

It would appear that to some unaccountable fatrlitv thie san- 
guinary affair must be attributed. Bumours had already reached 
the outposts, that Napoleon had abdicated—and although from 
these reports the vigilance of the blockading army might have 
been naturally’ expected to abate, the besieged should have re- 
mained merely on the defensive, and Thouvenot’s sortie was unwar- 
rantable. The siege had not commenced—for neither stores nor 
artillery had been brought forward—hence, there was no immedi- 
ate cause for apprehension; and though nothing was known 
certainly, it was generally believed that Napoleon was either dead 
or dethroned. The operation, therefore, appears rather designed 
to gratify bad passions, than to attain any military object. It 
seemed to have been purely a work of slaughter—and to gain 
no end, men were unnecessarily lost. On both sides, Bet troops, 
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Frokwe into small bodies by the enclosures, and unable to re- 
cover. their order, came dashing together in the darkuess, fighting 
often with the bayonet, and sometimes friends encountered, some- 
times foes: all was tune and horror. The guns of the e 
tadel, ely guided by the flashes of the musketry, sent their shot 
and ‘delle ‘booming “ random through the lines of fight; and 
the gun boats, dropping down the river, opened their fire upon 
the of of the supporting columns, which being put in mo- 
tion by Sir John Hope on the first alarm, were now coming up 
from the side of Bourcaut. Thus, nearly one hundred pieces of 
artillery were in full play at once; and the shells having set fire 
to the fascine depéts and to several houses, the flames cast a 
horrid glare over the striving masses. 

At best it was a sanguinary experiment. No object was gained 

or could be gained—much blood was idly wasted—Thouvenot, iu a 
few hours, was as closely enclosed as he had been before his sally— 
his loss exceeded that inflicted on his euemy—and many of his 
causualties were caused by the indiscrimivating fire of his own 
guns. 
This ended the war, happily for all parties, even for the French, 
whom nothing but euch a series of defeats could have delivered from 
the tyranny which their former victories had brought upon them- 
selves, The independence of Spain and Portugal had been triumph- 
antly vindicated and secured ; and if the civil liberties of both coun- 
tries were not restored, and firmly established upon a eure founda- 
tion, the cause is to be found, not in any foreign influence exercised 
ill, but in old evils which time had rendered inveterate. 

‘The news of Napoleon’s abdication reached Ferdinand, at Valen- 
cia; and from that city he proceeded to Madrid, after the illness 
of a week—his route rather exhibiting the pilgrimage of a devo- 
tee, than the return of a monarch to a capital, from which, for 
five years he had been estranged. The briefest notice of what 
subsequently occurred, is only required, to mark what may be con- 
sidered the singular termination of a long and sanguinary war—the 
restoration of a worthless king, to a people equally worthless. 

The first thing he did, when he was sufficiently recovered to leave 
the house, was to visit all the nunnenes, that the nune might not be 
disappointed in their ardent desire of sceing him; and in these visits 

rt of two days was employed, much to the increase of his popu- 

, this being, at the same time, an evidence, it was thought, of 
sature, and of devout respect for the superstition of the 
country. When these visits were concluded, he attended an evenii 
Fe Down in the cathedral, performed by the light of twenty thousand 
tapers; after which he and the Infantes adored a chalice of legendary 
which ie venerated there. 
bad been for years familiar in Spanish mouthe—liberty 
l—awore that they would attain it—and yet they neither 
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appreciated the blessing, nor understood the word. It was the war- 
ery of their deliverance, headed their decrees, and was inscribed upon 
their Plazas. But, what could a people know of liberty, who stooped 
again to the thraldom of a stupid priesthood, and permitted a bigot 
king—a wretch without one redeeming virtue — to restore the moat 
accursed institution that ever had degraded religion and humanity— 
the Inquisition ! 





Ferdinand’s return to the capital was marked by anomalous de- 
Mmonstrations—triumphal arches and arrests. Flowers were strewn, 
and suspected persons were incarcerated. All parties united in 
restoring the despotism, whose overthrow had cost France half a 
million of men, and Great Britain an expenditure of money that put 
calculation at defiapce. All—Liberales, Moderatos, and Serviles— 
all bowed to the will of the Beloved One~ and the very name of 
“Freedom” was obliterated. The word “ Liberty” appeared in large 
bronze letters over the entrance of the ball of the Cortes, in Madrid. 
The people, of their own impulse, hurried thither to remove it; they 

Es 335 ; 
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set up ladders, forced out letter by letter from the stone, and as each 
waa thrown into the street, the spectators renewed their shouts of 
exultation. They collected as many of the journals of the Cortes, 
and of the papers and pamphlets of the Liberales, as could be got 
together ; formed a procession in which the religious fraternities, and 
the clergy regular and secular took the lead; piled up these papers 
in one of the public squares, and sacrificed them there as a political 
anio-da-fé, after which high mass was performed, and Te Dewn sung, 
as a thanksgiving for their triumph ! 





In the meantime measures were taken for the removal of Sir 
William Clinton’s army from the blocade of Barce'ona, as well ay 
for the liberation of the French garrisons and prisoncra, und the 
restoration of such fortresses as still remained in possession of the 
enemy. To carry into effect that part of the convention, Suchet 
despatched some officer of his own staff, accompanied by commis- 
eioners on the part of the allies. Ferdinand had faithfully promised 
the French marshal, when he received him at Perpignan, that every 
facility shou'd be given to such French troops as remaived to cross 
the frontier; but Suchet, properly estimating the little reliauce that 
should be reposed in the assurances of a periilious movarch, carried 
out Napoleon’s instructions, and retained the Iufunt Don Carlos 
ae ahostage. This precaution, added to the stronger influence of 
Lord Wellington, eventually secured the fulfilment of the eighth 
artiqle of the Convention, and the fortresses were accordingly evacu- 
ae ot Nepo! panied by th 

ull leon was accom! yy the most importaut 
change ‘Mocarchs vanished and re-appeared—states and kingdoms 
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were partitioned—and with a magical rapidity, the aspect of Eu 
underwent a wondrous change. one was more sudden and reimark- 
able than that to which Italy, the cradle of Napoleon’s glory, was 





subjected. The terrible disasters of his step-father obliged Enugete 
to yield to the propositions of Marshal Bellegarde—and a convention 
was concluded the same day on which the sanguinary battle of Tou- 


‘louse had been decided. 
337 
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On the 1 the French army returned within the limits of old 
France, end. the senate of Milan declined the request of the viceroy, 
that they would recommend to the allied sovereigns, that Eugene 
should be left at the head of the government. 

A eurious circumstance occurred relative to the senate of Milan. 
That body sent a deputation to congratulate Napoleon the Great on 
the prospect of his triumphing over all hisenemies. The deputation, 
on ite way, received intelligence of the siege of Paris, and had just 
time to get back to Milan to be appointed to congratulate the 
allies on the downfall of the tyrant. 

A feeling of irritation Pecvasied the public mind in Italy; and the 
army had not proceeded three marches beyond Mantua, when an 
jnsurrection broke out in Milan. The finance minister, Prina, was 
assassinated, and his residence demolished; and nothing would have 
saved the viceroy from a similar fate, had he been in the capital, 
Amidst this popular excitement, and the eagerness of the Italians to 
pe released from the dominion of the French, the friends of Eugene 
thonght him fortunate in being able to join his father-in-law at 
Munich, almost incognito. Thus, at the expiration of nine years, 
fell the iron crown which Napoleon had placed on his head, saying, 
« Diew me Pa donné; gare & gui la touche.” 





Bonaparte still remained at Fontainebleau; Elba had been named 
fox hia-future residence, with a liberal allowance for the maintenance 
of. am establishment, that still should bear the semblance of a royal 
one; aad commissioners were nominated, on the part of the alaed 
powara, sto eonduct the fallen emperor to the place of his destination. 
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On arriving at Fontainebleau, they were very coolly received, and 
Cofonel Campbell waa the only one to whom Napoleon was civil, 
Noting the traces of old wounds, he asked him in what battles he had 
received them, and on what occasions he had been invested with the 
orders he wore. He next questioned him as to the place of his birth, 
end Colone!t Campbell having answered that he was a Scotchman, 
Napoleon congratulated him on being the countryman of Ossian, his 
favourite author, On this first audience, Napoleon said to the Colonel, 
“I have cordially hated the English; I have made war with you by 
every possible means, but I esteem your nation. I am convinced 
that there is more generosity in your government than in any other, 
IT should like to be conveyed from Toulon to Elba in an English 
frigate’”’—a request that was su! uently acceded to. 

After a humiliating journey, during which the insecurity of popular 
affection was amply proved, Napoleon embarked at Frejus in the 
“ Undaunted ” frigate, and proceeded to “the lonely isle,” which 
was to form the dominion of one for whose ambition half the conti- 
nent had not been sufficient. 





While these momentous changes were in progress, the allies were 
assembled in the capital of France, to organize anew the political 
relations of. Europe, an which Napoleon’s arbitrary enactments had 
produced such serious changes. As the representative of Great 
Britain, Lord Castlereagh, hastened to the convention, having recom- 
mended to the Prince Regent that the office of Ambassador to the 
court of France should be given to Lord Wellingtov ; and, on the 
2lat, Sir Charles Stewart wae despatched to Toulouse, to apprise the 
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allied commander of the appointment, and request his presence in the 
French capital, to assist in the important deliberations that should 
occur. To this honourable mark of a sovereign’s esteem, Lord Wel- 
lingten retarned a modest, but manly reply: 

- Your brother Charles has just given me your letter of the 18th, 
and I.am much obliged and flattered by your thinking of me fora 
situation for which I should never have thought myself qualified ; 
L-hope, however, that the Prince Regent, his Government, and your 
Lardahip, are convinced that I am ready to serve him in any situation 
in which it may be thought that I can be of any service. Although 
I have been so Jong absent from England, I should have remained as 
mach longer had it been necessary ; and I feel no objection to another 
absence in the public service, if it be necessary or desirable. 

“In regard to going now to Paris, your brother will inform you of 
the circumstances here, which would render my absence juat suw in- 
convenient, and possibly dangerous to the publio sevice. I shall 
know more, however, of the state of affairs in a day or two. I will 
undertake the journey with pleasure, if 1 should find I can do so 
without public inconvenience.” 

Finding that he might safely quit the army, to whose discipline he 
had Previously borne an honourable testimony, he set out for the 
French capital on the night of the 10th, and arrived at Paris on the 
4th of May. From all his reception was enthusiastic; and each of 
the allied sovereigns expressed, in unequalled praise, how much the 
glorious issue of the Jong and doubtful struggle for the restoration of 
European liberty, had been indebted to his talents and enduring con- 
stancy. From the restored king, Ferdinand, he hnd recently received 
a letter expressing the deepest gratitude and esteem ; and the Order 
of the Sword had been sevt him by the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
But a higher distinction awaited him—a dukedom was conferred upon 
himself, and on five of his most distinguished lieutennits: 
namely, Sir John Hope, Sir T. Graham, Sir 8. Cotton, Sir Rowluid 
au. and rg pee Cc. Peoxioed: 

‘0 Lord Liverpool he thue expressed hia thanks for the honour 
he had been officially employed to votify :— 

“1 have received your Lordabi 's letier of the Srd, and I beg that 
you will lay before hie Royal Highness the Prince Regent my gratetul 
acknowl ents for the fresh marks which your Lordship has au- 
Bounced to me of his Roya! Highness’s grace and favour Nothing 
can be more satisfactory to me than that his al Highuess should 
have rewarded the services and merits of =y. ant eoadjutore, who, 
Tam care, feel equally grateful with me for his Roya! Highness’s 
favour, and are equaily desirous of aiding, by every meaus in their 
yore to forward his Royal Highnese’s views for the prosperity of 








-¢.4 eeg your Lordship also to nccept my thanks for your favourable 
seeped ation of my services to bis Royal Highuves 
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“return to the army to merrow, in order to carry into exe: 
cution the convention with the French government and the or- 
ders of the government for the expedition. 

‘«I propose to go to Madrid in order to try whether I cannot pre- 
vail upon all parties to be more moderate, and to adopt a conciliation 
more likely to be practicable, and to contribute to the peace and 
happiness of the nation. 1 am afraid that J shall not be im Eng- 
land till the end of June; but I hope I shall be able to do much 
zood by this journey. A very short time in England will enable me 
to settle all that I have to do there.” 

The Duke of Wellington’s stay in Paris was necessarily brief; 
and from the French capital he proceeded to Madrid, where his 
presence was ardently expected. The country was threatened by 
a political convulsion, which Ferdinand’s early display of un- 
amended despotism and cruelty seemed calculated to hurry to s 
crisis, From the commanding influence which the Duke possessed 
over every party, it was considered possible, that the spirit of the 
contending parties might be sufficiently moderated to lead to such 
practicable alterations, as might restore national tranquillity ; and, 
anxious for its accomplishment, he left Toulouse, and reached 
Madrid on the 24th of May, 





Arrived at the Spanish capital, the Duke of etineten continues 
thus his correspondence, “ You will have heard of the 
occurrences here, though not, probably, with surprise. Nowe 
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can be more popular than the king and his measures, as far as they 
have gone, to the overthrow of the constitution. The imprison+ 
ment of the Liberals is thought by some, I believe with justice, 
unaecessary, and it is, certain » highly impolitic, but it is liked 
by the people at large. Since the great act of rigour* which has 
placed Ferdinand on the throne, unshackled by the conetitu- 
tion, nothing of any kind has been done, either for the forma- 
tion of a new system, or for any other purpose; as far as I can 
j it is not intended to do any thing. 

“J entertain a very favourable opinion of the King, from what 
I have seen of him, but not of hie ministers, I think they might 
have managed things better than they have; and as men, ought 
to have been certain of accomplishing their object, they ought to 
have chosen a less objectionable mode; and they appear to have 
been little aware of the nature and difficulties of their situation. 

“T have accomplished my object in coming here; that is, I think 
there will be no civil war at present, and I propose to set out on my 
return on the 5th of June.” 

“Of the ministers of Ferdinand,” he says again, ‘it is quite 
obvious to me, however, that unless we can turn them entirely from 
their schemes, or can attain their objects for them, they will throw 
themeelves into the arms of the French coute gui coufe; and I am 
anxious for an early settlement of these points, because we have the 
ball at our feet: having no French minister here to counteract 
us; and the nation, as far as they have anything to say in the 
matter, being, evidently, in favour of the alliance with Srogland. 
But, the fact is, that there are no public men in this country 
who are acquainted with the interests or the wishes of the country, 
and they are so slow in their motions, that it is impossible to do 
anything with them.” 

Previously to the Duke leaving his gailart army, he addressed 
them the following general order: 

* Ady ~General’s office, Bordeaux, 14th June, 1814." 

“ nder of the Forces being on the point of returning 
to Engtand, takes this opportunity of congratulating the army 
upon thé -reecnt events which have restored peace to their country 
and to the world. 

“The share which the British army hes had in producing those 
events, and the ‘high character porn which the sey wl at this 

7, must be eq i to every indi ngi 
go it aa they are to the mander of the Forces, and be trusts the 
treope. ill ceatinne te came coe ceomeds $0, she lett: 

i“ Commander of the Forces once more requests the army to 
avenpt his thanks. 

 @lthough. circumstances may alter the relation in which he 
violation of ail his solemn promises to adhere to the very loiter of 
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has stood cowards them for some years, so much to his satis 
faction, he uesures them he will never cease to teel the warm- 
est interest in their welfare aud honour, and that he will be 
at all times happy to be of any service to those, whose con- 
duct, discipline, and gallantry their country is so much indebted. 
Signed E. M. Pakenham, 
A. G.” 

The Duke having made a flying visit to Paris, to arrange with the 
minister of war, for the transit of the British cavalry to England; he 
landed at Dover on the 29th of June, amidst the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of a large assemblage of peers, and foreigners of distinction - 
he was dressed in a field-marshal’s uniform, and wearing the order ot 
the garter. He was introduced by the Dukes of Beaufort and Rich- 
mond. Having been absent from the country five years, all the 
patents of the titles conferred on him by the Prince Regent of 
England were read to him, seriatim. Immediately this ceremony 
was concluded, the Lord Chancellor addressed the noble Duke in a 
speech of some length, congratulating him, in their lordahip’s names, 
upon his return to his country, after his brilliant and meritorious 
services. The Duke replied, in an address of deep feeling aud 
modesty, attributing the success which had crowned his efforts to the 
valour of his troops, and the ability of his coadjutors, He was 
loudly cheered. The House of Commons appointed a deputation to 
wait upon his Grace with their congratulations, and he attended in 
person to return thanks. 

He was received by the assembly with great cheering; all the 
mewbers of a crowded house, on his entrance, rose, and remainedun- 
covered, while the Speaker addressed him in the following eloquent 
terms :— 

“It is not the grandeur of military success which has alone fixed 
our admiration, or commanded our applause ; it has been that generous 
and lofty spirit which inspired our troops with unbounded confidence, 
and taught them to know that the day of battle was always a day of 
victory ; that moral courage and enduring fortitude which, in perilous 
times, when glogm and doubt had beset ordinary minde, stood never- 
theless unshaken ; and that ascendancy of character which, uniting 
the energies of jealous and rival nations, enabled you tu wield at 
will the fate and fortunes of mighty nations. 

“It now only remains that we congratulate your Grace on the 
high and important mission on which you are about to proceed, and 
we doubt not that the same splendid talents, so conspicuous in war, 
will maintain, with equal authority, firmness, and temper, our national 
honour and interest in‘peace.” ‘ 

‘The Duke made a suitable reply, and, on retiring from the House, 
the members rose uncovered, and cheered hiw vehemently. 

London was, at this period, in high gaiety, in consequence of the 
presence of the Emperor Alexander, the King of Prossio, Marshal 
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Blucher, Platoff, and « numerous train of foreign officers, but no 
oue was more the object of attention and respect than the Hero ot 
the Peninsula. 

The Lord Mayor and Corporation of London voted him the freedom 
of the City in a gold box, and presented him with a splendid sword. 
He was also invited by them to a grand banquet, to which the noble 
and the titled were invited to meet him. 

The Duke of Wellington now received his credentials, as Ambas- 
eador Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary to the French 
Court. He left London on the 8th of August, 1814, and proceeded 
to Paris, via the Netherlands; his vigit to the latter having for its 
object, the inspection of the fortresses of the frontier. 

His reception by Louis VIII., he describes thus:* “His Ma 
jesty received me with his usual complacency, and having perused the 
Prince Regent’s letter on the subject of the slave trade, he expressed 
his determination to perform the stipulations of the treaty, and all 
that he had promised upon that subject. 

“I then laid before his Majesty the addresses of both Houses of 
Parliament, and apprised his Majesty of the earnestness with which 
the Prince Regent and the Government, the Parliament and the 
nation, wished that his Majesty would concur in immediately abolish- 
ing this traffic by his subjects, and would co-operate with the British 
Government, in inducing the powers of Europe to put an end to it 
entirely, and I urged al] those arguments suggested in your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 2, and such others as occurred to me. 

“1 then urged his Majesty to adopt mcasures to restrict the trade 
as much as possible, as directed by your Lordship, and particularly to 
prevent its revival on that part of the coast of Africa, on which it has 
been put an end to during the war, and his Majesty said that these 
were points of detail that he wished that I should bring under his 
consideration in the official form, by note to his minister, and that he 
was perfectly disposed to adopt any measure which he could, con- 
sistently with the due attention to the opinions of his people.” 

Althongh the Duke of Wellington met with little encouragement 
from the French authorities, to abolish this infamous traffic, yet he 
persevered strenuously to accomplish so desirable and so humaue au 
object, in spite of his knowledge of the fact, that, at the very time, 
ships were fitting out at Nantes and Bordeaux, with the aid of 
British capital, to carry on the elave trade on the coast of Africa. 

His Grace was, in the meantime, no inattentive nor indifferent 
spectator to the germes of revolution showing themselves not only in 
Paris, but in the provinces; the very numerous, unemployed, and 
discontented military, greatly increased by the release of the prisoners 
of war; the extreme unpopularity of the House of Peers, in passing 
a vote for paying the debts of the King, incurred while out of ce, 
at the. seme time that they rejected the law on the liberty of the 

4 a © Despatch to Lord Castlereagh, dated, Paris, August 25th. 
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press, except with restrictions calculated to destroy that liberty alto- 
gether; the complaints of Marshal Ney on the settlement of the 
Yearly Finance Bill, that no provision had been made for the payment 
of the six millions of livres guaranteed to the Bonaparte family, and 
the acknowledged secret societies, composed of persons well known 
as ardent admirers of the fallen dynasty : these were signs of coming 
events, which did not escape the sound judgment and clear per- 
ception of the British envoy, and it is even asserted, that it was in 
consequence of some hint, supposed to have come from the Duke of 
Wellington, to the favourite of the French King, De Bhicas, that an 
attempt was made upon the lifeof his Grace while in Paris. 

It was at this time that he was summoned to attend the Congress, 
at Vienna, where, while the Diplomatists and Magnates at that assem- 
bly, were disposing of kingdoms, and transferring thousands of people, 
with not the most scrupulous regard to justice, the astounding intel- 
ligence arrived of Bonaparte’s escape from Eiba, and his landing in 
Vrance, 





If it had heen said of Napoleon, in 1814, that he had re-made the 
bed of the Bourbons, in their turn, they were about to reopen for 
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him the path to the throne. As soon as Napoleon became thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation of France, and was advised of the fate 
reserved for him by the Congress of Vienna, he hesitated no longer, 
and his resolution was soon taken. Much has been said of hia 
understandings in France and Italy, of his emissaries, of his corres. 
pondents, of his accomplices; for it was striven to attribute his de- 
ture from the Island of Elba to a plot. It is now certain, 
owever, that this conspiracy was confined » hfmself, that he con- 
sulted no one as to his projects, and that, on the evening preceding 
his departure, every one was ignorant of it at Porto-Ferrajo, with the 
exception of Drouot and Bertrand. 

it was on the 26th of February, 1815, at oue o’clock in the after- 
noon, that Napoleon bade his guard prepare for their departure. The 
greatest enthusiasm was immediately manifested by these brave men, 
whose ardour and devotion were incurred by the mother and sister of 
the Emperor, who were stationed at the window of the palace. On 
‘all sides nothing was heard but the cry, ‘“ Paris or dearth!” 

As the singular detail of Napoleon’s escape from Elba is fresh in 
the minds of all. we shall only give a summary of his adventurous at- 
tempt, from his iandiag in Provence to his arrival in Paris. 

When the descent at Cannes was reported in the capital, both 
chambers were hastily convo%ed on the 6th April, and subsequently, 
the ex-emperor was declared ‘‘a rebel and a traitor.” In the mean- 
time his progress was unopposed; and not only loose adventurers but 
whole regiments joined him as he hurried towards the capital; as did 
Marshal Ney with the wholeof his corps. At Lyons he addressed the 
French people by a manifesto, declaring everything “null and void,” 
which had taken place since his abdication : he abolished all orders 
and appomtments. A final decree afterwards pronounced the disso- 
lation of the Chamber of Peers and the Cimber of Deputies, aud 
convoked ull the electoral colleges of the empire, at Paris, in order 
then to form an assembly of Champ de Mai, and busy themselves 
with the revision of the Imperial constitutions. 

On the 19th of March, Napoleon left Auxerre, and arrived at 
Fontainebleaa the following day. On the same night Louis the 
XVIII. had abandoned the capital to gain the Belgian frontier with 
all 5) and Napoleon entered it the next day, under the over. 
whelmiog acclamations of the army and the populace. 

Meanwhile the Duke and Duchess of Angouléme had endeavoured 
to raise the South in favour of the rove) cause. The Duchcss hud 
displayed, in Bordeaux, so much activity, courage, and coustancy; 
that Napoleon said of her, “ She was the only man in the ta- 
mily.” Still her efforts could avail nothing against the course 
of events: and she was coustrained to quit Burdeaux to seek refuge 
a speoud time in a foreign country. 

“The Dake of Angoniéme had fallen into the bands of General 
“Olly, gud found himself « prisoner at Porte St. Esprit—Napo- 
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leon, however, ordered his release, with liberty to withdraw him- 
aclf from the country. 

Never in his bloodiest and most triumphant field of battle, had the 
terrible ascendancy of Napoleon’s genius appeared half 20 predomi- 
nant, as during his march from Cannes to Paris. He who left the 
same coast but a few months before as an exile, re-appeared in 
grandeur, like that of the returning wave, which, the farther it has 
retreated, is rolled back on the shure with the more terrific and 
overwhelming violence. His looks seemed to possess the pretended 
power of the northern magicians, and blunted swords and spears. 

The “bravest of the brave,” who came determined to oppose him 
as he would a wild beast, recognized his superiority when confronted 





with him, and sunk again into hie satellite. Yet the lustre 
with which Napoleon shone, was not that of a planet duly moving 
in its regular sphere, but that of a comet inspiring forebodinga 
of pestilence, and, 





with fear of change, 
Perplexing nations.” 
It is upon record, that when Talleyrand, on the 11th of March; 
read to the Congress of Vienna, the news of Bouaparte’s eostiag: in 
34 
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France, it was received with an uncontrollable burst of laughter 
However, it was soon discovered to be anything but a subject for 
mirth, and it was deemed necessary for the Congress to issue 
an unequivocal declaration of their resolutions. 

This declaration was promulgated on the 13th of March, and 
was to the following effect: 

«‘ By thus breaking the convention,” it said, “which had estab- 
lished him in the island of Elba, Bonaparte destreys the only legal 
title on which his existence depended, and by appearing again in 
France with projects of confusion and disorder, he has deprived him- 
self of the “protection of the law,” and has manifested to the uni- 
verse that there can be neither peace or truce with him. 

“The powers consequently declare Napoleon Bonaparte has placed 
himself without the pale of civil and social relations, and that, as an 
enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the world, he has rendered 
himself liable to public vengeance. They declare, at the same time, 
that, firmly resolved to maintain entire the treaty of Paris of 
the 30th of May, 1814, and the dispositions sanctioned by that 
treaty, and those which they have resolved on, or shall here- 
after resolve on, to complete and consolidate it, they will em- 
ploy all their means, and will unite in all their efforts, that 
the general peace, the object of the wishes of Europe, and the 
constant purpose of their labours, may not again be troubled ; 
and to provide against every attempt which shall threaten to 
replunge the world into the disorders of revolution.” 

‘This declaration was instantly backed by a treaty entered into by 
Great Britian, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, renewing and confirm- 
ing the league of Chaumont. The articles were as follows: 

“st. The high contracting parties declared their resolution to 
maintain and eoforce the Treaty of Paris, by which, Napoleon 
Bovaparte and his family were excluded for ever from the throne 
of France, and to enforce the decree of outlawry against him, 
as before mentioned. 

2nd. Each of the contracting parties agreed to keep constantly 
in the field, an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, com- 
plete, with the due proportion of cavalry and artillery. 

3rd. They agreed not to Jay down their arms, by common 
consent, until eitker the purpose of the war should have been 
attained, or Bonaparte should be rendered incanable of disturb- 
ing the peace of Europe. By other articles, it was detetermined 
that sll the powers of Europe should be invited to accede to this 
treaty, and particularly that of the King of Frauce should be 
called upon to become a party to it. 

A separate article provided that the King of Great Britain should 
have the option of furnishing bis contingent in men, or of paying 
ingtead, at the rate of £30 sterling per annum, for each cavalry 
soldier, and .€20 per eanoum for each infantry soldier. whic! 
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shonld be wanting to make up the complement. To this treaty 
a declaration was subjoined, when it was settled by the Prince 
Regent of England, referring to the 8th article of the treaty, 
and declaring that it should not be understood as binding his 
Britannic Majesty to prosecute the war, with the view of forcibly 
imposing on France any particular government. i 

The Declaration of the allies was impugned in Parliament as a do- 
cument which went far to encourage assassination—and forgetting 
that the insatiate ambition of a restless man would probably cause 
the slaughter of a million, there were found in the British senate, 
many, who, with mawkish sensibility, reprobated the Duke for being 
party to a treaty that eventually secured the world’s peace, and de- 
prived the disturber of the continent of the future power of being 
mischievous. The Duke of Wellington felt and expressed the in- 
justice of thus attacking “a servant of the public, when absent on 
public service, day after day;” and in a letter to his brother, 
justified the allied Declaration, by reasouing that was not to be 
contravened, 

“Tf,” he said, “I have done any thing wrong or unbecoming my 
own character, or that of the station I filled, I ought to be prose. 
cuted, or at least censured for it, in consequence of a specified m: 
tion on the subject ; but it is not fair to give to the act of any indi- 
vidaal a construction it will not fairly bear—a construction which 
no man breathing, believes it was intended to bear—and to charge 
him home with Leing an assassin day after day in speeches, and 
never in form. 

“TI say, first, that the Declaration has never been accurately 
translated ; and the meaning of the words, “ vindicte pudliguc,” is 
not “public vengeance,” but “public justice.” But, if even the 
meaning was “ public vengeance,” the Declaration does not deliver 
Bonaparte over to the dagger of the assassin. When did the dag- 
ger of the assassin execute the vengeance of the public ? 

“ In regard to his being declared “fours le loi;” first it must be 
recollected at what period, and ander what circumstances he was so 
declared. The period was the 13th of March; and, although we 
knew Bonaparte had landed, and had made progress in France auf- 
ficient to create a disturbance there, we were not aware that he 
could be established without firing a shot. The object, then, of this 
part of the publication, was to strengthen the hands of the King 
of France, by the opinion of the Congress. 

“Secondly ; was he not “ors la loi?” and had he, or not, broken 
allbis tie which connected him with the world? The only treaty 
by whick he was connected with the world was that of Fontainebleau 
—that he broke. Having quitted his asylum, he landed in France, 
with such a force as showed that he relied solely upon treachery and 
rebellion, not only for success, but for safety. He incurred all gicks, 
in order to gain the greatest prise in Europe, one — ta had 
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abandoned only ten months before, under a treaty with the allied 
powers; and is it possible that it can be gravely asserted that Bona- 
parte, an individual like any other, should have been guilty by this 
act, of only a breach of treaty? Ifhe was guilty of more, of which 
there can be no donbt, it was of the crime of rebellion and 
treason, with a view to usurp the sovereign authority of France; 
acrime which has always been deemed “hors de la loi ;” so far as 
this, that all sovereigns have, in all times, called upon their sub- 
jects to raise their arms to protect them from him who was 
guilty of it. The Declaration does no more. This is my rea 
soning upon the subject. I am perfectly satisfied with what you 
said on the night of the 28th of April; but I only hope that-——— 
may not go off with the notion that I acted without reflection upon 
this occasion. 

“T never knew any paper so discussed as the Declaration was; 
and I believe there never was a public paper so successful, particu- 
larly in Italy and France.” 

The Declaration of Vienna was calculated to produce a sensa- 
tion in France, which Napoleon would have willingly avoided. To 
prevent its dissemination was impossible; and he thought it expe- 
dieut to counteract its effects, by accompanying the document with 
manifesto of his own. This contained an elaborate justiticaticn of 
his enterprise, a specific detail of the grievances, réal or imaginary, 
which were cited as the pretexts for invading France, and an appeal 
to the law of nations, against the doctrine supposed to be iuculcated 
by the language of that celebrated antbema. 

None saw more clearly the results which his madness must pro- 
duce than the aggressor; and he made a last, but ineffectual, attempt 
to avert the hostility of Europe, and obtain a recognition of his power 
from the allied sovereigns. Abandoning the usual mode of official 
communication between governments, and imitatiug his conduct when 
elected to the consular throne, Napoleon addressed a letter, per- 
soually, to the different monarchs. But the allies were not to be 
imposed on by assurances of peaceful intentions, from one who for 
years had deluged the contiueut in blood. Napoleon’s letter was re- 
turned from the British Cubinet unopened ; and at Vienna it elicited 
from the Congress a fresh declaration of personal hostility, which 
neither concessions nor promises could avert. The reasoning in the 
replication of the sovereigns was unanswerable; and assurances, ex~ 
pressed by Napoleon in his overtures, that, in Europe, henceforth, 
“no other rivalry should be known than that of promoting the 
blessings of peace—no other contention, than the sacred one of ad- 
vancing the felicity of mankind,” were treated with incredulity and 
contempt. “The man,” said the Congress in reply, “ who now offers 
to sanction the Treaty of Paris, and pretends to eubstitute hia 

rantee for that of a sovereign, whose loyalty was unstained, and 
Fenerelonce unbounded, is the same who, for fifteen ye>"s, has ravaged 
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and convulsed the earth to find food for his ambition ; who has sacri- 
ficed millions of victims, and the happiness of a whole generation, to 
& system of conquest, which truces, little entitled to the name of 
peace, have only served to render more oppressive and more odious ; 
who, after having by his‘wild enterprises wearied even fortune, armed. 
all Europe agaixtat him, and exhausted all the resources of France, bas 
been compelled to renounce his projects, and abdicate his power, in 
order to secure the wreck of his existence; who, ata time when the 
nations of Europe indulged in the hope of enjoying permanent repose, 
has meditated fresh catastrophes, and by au act of double treason, to 
the powers who too generously spared him, and to a government 
which he could attack only through the blackest treachery, has usurped 
a throne which he had renounced, and which he had occupied only to 
inflict misery on France and on the world. This man has no other 
guarantee to propose to Europe but his word; but after the fatal ex- 
perience of fifteen years, who would be rash enough to accept that 
guarantee? Peace with a government placed in such hands, and 
composed of such elements. would prove only a perpetual state of 
uncertainty, anxiety, and danger. ‘No power could really disarm; 
nations would not enjoy any of the advantages of a true peace; they 
would be crushed by inevitable expenses. As confidence would no- 
where revive, industry and commerce would everywhere languish; as 
there would be no stability in political relations, gloomy discontent 
would sct brooding over every country, and agitated Europe would be 
in daily fear of fresh explosions. 

Had Napoleon really expected that professions, falsified by every 
action of his life, would avert the storm that was collecting, the firm 
and uncompromising rejection of his overtures would have dissipated 
the hope. The sword was drawn, and the scabbard was thrown away. 
Through blood he had waded to a throne—by bloodshed only could 
that elevation be maiutained—and with a desperate resolution, he 
proceeded to attain the means by which he could secure the object of 
a guilty ambition. The aggregate was vauntingly computed at above 
two million of effective men ; but not more than one-tenth was actually 
equipped, and took the field. The Imperial Guard was re-established, 
and consisted of eighty infantry regiments, five regiments of cavalry, 
several corps of gendarmerie, engineers, &., comprising a tota] of 
forty thousand men, Unceasing exertions were made to provide a 
powerful artillery, which was always an important point in Napoleon’s 
preparations, His exertions were equally directed to obtain means 
for aggression and defence ; and while an enormous army was rapidly ” 
embodied, the positions and places of strength, extending from the 
capital to the frontiers, were completed. Napoleon also wished to 
fortify Paris, and enquired of Carnot how much time and money 
would be necessary. ‘Two hundred millions, and three years,” ree 
plied the minister, “and when it is finished, I would ask only sixty 
thousand men and twenty-four hours to demolish the whole.” Bona. 
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parte concealed his resentment at this answer, and persisted in a 

tial execution of his purpose. The heights of Montmartre, of 
Bhanraont, and of Mesnel-Montant were fortified, but the Parisians 
viewed the labour with natural alarm. It betrayed two probable 
events; that Napoleon calculated upon the advance of the enemy as 
far as the capital, and that he was determined to endure a siege— 
either of them sufficient to inspire terror. 





While thus occupied, Napoleon had the mortification to learn 
that Murat, deaf to his remonstrances, had cousummated his - 
vious fally, by an advance upon the territories. On the of 
April, with one wing of his army, he defeated Bianchi on the Tanaro, 
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and entered Modena—but his left wing was totally defeated by Count 
Nugent. Finding that Naples was threatened by the British fleet, 
Joachim commenced a retreat, and proposed an armistice that we 
refused. On the 26th, the Austrian vanguard reached Rimini; and 
on the next day, Count Nugent entered Rome. On the 28th 
Murat was wounded in an affair at Gambia—hut the fatal blow 
was struck upon the 8rd of May. On the 2nd the Austrians 
crossed the line of march near Tolentino; and on the next morning, 
their reserve having come up, the Neapolitan army was defeated 
and dispersed—and so totally disorganized, that when Murat reached 
his capital, his escort was reduced to four lancers. On the 2Ist, he 
sailed for France; and on the 23rd, the Austrian’s advanced 
guard entered Naples, and the restoration of the deposed king— 
Yerdinand—was effected without bloodshed. Such was the brief his- 
tory of an attempt, which, if better timed, and more ably concerted, 
might have seriously embarrassed the allies, and caused a pow- 
erful diversion in favour of Napoleon. 

While these events were occuring in Italy, Napoleon was inces- 
santly engaged with military preparations, and the framing of a new 
coustitution which was promulgated in a grand pageant, designated 
the cine de Mai—a festival, by curious contradictions taking 
place on the Ist of June, and holden in the Champ de Mars. Mass 





wae performed by an archbishop, accompanied by the thunder of 

artillery; and the remainder of the scene was divided between 

acclamations and prayers. The Deputy Dubois addressed Napoleon, 

and he in turn hurangued the crowd, and informed them that he 

would depart that night to place himself at the head of the army, 
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Oaths were administered—eagles intreduced and distributed—and 
the whole concluded by a military spectacle, in which fifty thousand 
men detiled before the Emperor. 

Before day-light on the 12th, Napoleon quitted the capital, and 
on the 14th joined the army collected on the frontier. Ere sun-rise 
next morning, he was dressed, and at dawn he was on horseback. 
His corps-d’armée were already in march—the Prussian outposts 
driven in—nand a last campaign opened, which three days virtually 
concluded f . 
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. ARLY on the morning of the 5th of April, 





the Duke of Wellington reached Brussels, 
- holding the chief command over the armies 
in the Netherlands, to which he had been 
appointed on the 28th of March; the 
Prince of Orange resigning the chief com- 
mand, and accepting a subordinate appoint- 
ment. 

Of the three armies now collected on 
the French frontier, that commanded by 
the Duke was the weakest and the worst. 
It was formed of a mixed force, comprising 
British, Hanoverian, aud Belgian troops, with the contingents of 
Nassau and Brunswick Ocls. Its effective strength of the 15th 
of June, was seventy-eight thousand men, of whom fifty-three 
thousand on!y were British, Germans, and Hanoverians. On the 
18th its numbers were considerably reduced—for by that morn. 
ing’s returns, the grand total of the force under the immediate 
orders of the Duke of Wellington, was seventy-four thousand men, 
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The geueral distribution of the armywpreviously to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, was as follows: the right wing under Lord 
Hill, was near Ath; the left under the Prince of Orange, at Braine- 
Je-Comte and Nivelies ; a strong corps of cavalry, under the Marquis 
of Anglesea, was quartered near Grammont; while a reserve, of all 
arms, occupied the city and vicinity of Brussels, where the Duke 
had fixed his head-quarters. : 

The Prussian army was considerably stronger than that termed 
British; and on the 27th of May it was fully concentrated on 
the Mease—the Ist corps, commanded by Von Zeithen, being 
at Charleroi; the 2nd, under Von Pirch, at Namur; the 8rd, 
under Thiclman, near Ciney; and the 4th—Bulow’s,—at Liege. 
ts total strength was returned at one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand men, 

‘The French army, previous to the opening of hostilities, com- 
prised the five grand corps which formed the armies of the North 
and the Moselle, aud amounted, ona low calculation, to one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. ‘Ihe Ist corps was commanded by Drouet, 
Count d’Erlon; the 2nd, by Reille; the 3rd, by Vandamme; the 
4th, by Gerard ; and the 6th, by Lobau. To these were attached four 
divisions of cavalry, under Pajol, Excelmans, Kellerman, and Mil- 
hhand—the whole forming a distinct corps, commanded by Marshal 
Grouchy. There were, besides, two divisions of the guard, under 
Friard and Moraord, making, according to a French return, a grand 
total of one hundred and fifty-four thousand three hundred and 
seventy men; of whom, twenty-four thousand seven hundred and 
fifty were cavalry, seven thousand five hundred and twenty artillery, 
and one hundred and twenty-two thousand one hundred infantry, 
with three hundred pieces of cannon. 

While the French army exceeded the Duke of Wellington's in 
numbers, in its composition it was still more superior. The elements 
for its construction were ready for Napoleon’s use—for the country 
was overrun with soldiers—men, according to Davoust’s term, 
“whose trade was war, and whose battles were as many as their 
years.” From the moment the return of the Emperor was an- 
nounced, the veterans hurried to his standards. In every quarter 
and with incredible rapidity, troops were embodied, organized, and des- 
patched to the frontiers. France, in a few days only, was transformed 
into avast camp. Hence, the army with which Napoleon crossed 
the frontier, as far as numbers went, was cqual to any he hed 
directed on a battlefield. That commanded by Wellington was 
formed of very different materials. A mixed foree, hastily col- 
lected, and imperfectly put together. What unity of operation, 
therefore, could be expected in the hour of trial, from men whose 
Janguaget were unknown to cach other—whose dressea were un- 
familiar to the eye—whoxe efficiency was untried—and whose 
courage, and fidelity were doubtful? “The greater portion of the 
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peninsular soldiers had bee, unfortunately, removed beyond re- 
eall by their having been sent to America. Half the regimenta 
in Belgium, were, therefore, second battalions, composed of mili- 
tia men and recruits; and of the contingent troops, many were but 
recently embodied, and few had ever been under fire; and yet, with 
this indifferent army, inferior in numbers, in discipline, in equip- 
ments, and in artillery, did Wellington accomplish a triumph, unpa- 
ralleled even in the series of his own great achievements. 

With such a force at his immediate disposal, it was as little conso- 
nant with his interest, as it was with the genius of Napoleon 
to stand upon the defensive. ‘fo make a concentrated attack 
upon one of the wings of the great theatre of war, which extended 
from the Apennines and the Alps, aloug the Rhine, was much more 
likely to lead to success than any defensive plan he might adopt. 
Could he separate Blucher from Wellington, and then crush each in 
detail, the tame of such a victory in the onset would be as advanta- 
geous to him as the actual military results. France, delighted to 
see glory once again brought back to her standards, would be recon- 
ciled to his dominion, the royalists would be put down by public 
opinion, and there was every chance that the allies would become 
disunited among themselves. 

Napoleon had already directed the initial movements of the de-~ 
tached corps which were to comprise his grand army. Early in June, 
the first corps was at Valenciennes, the 2nd, at Mauberge, and 
head-quarters ut Laon. On the 5th, and the 6th, the army of the 
Moselle broke up their cantunments round Metz, and advanced by 
Phillipville, while the army of the North, united itself to that of the 
Ardennes, at Beaumont; on the 13th:—On his arrival at Avesnes, 
Napoleon found his whole force in line, and perfectly disposable to 
Jaunch against that point of the frontier which might appear*to him 
the most assailable. As yet his plans were as little known to his own 
officers as to those of the allies; but on the 14th, the publication 
of a general order partially disclosed his inteutions; and his 
Jast address—dated Avesnes, June 14th—was made to the last 
army he was destined to command :— 

Soldiers! 

“This day is the anniversary of Marengo and Friedland, which 
twice decided the destiny of Europe. Then, as after the battle of 
Austerlitz, as after the battle of Wagram, we were too generous. We 
believed in the protestations and in the oaths of princes, whom we 
left on their thrones. Now, however, leagued together, they aim at 
the independence, and‘the most sacred rights of France. They have 
committed the most unjust aggressions. Let us, then, march and 
meet them. Are not we and they still the same menf Soldiers! at 
Jena, against these same Prussians, now so arrogant, you were one 
to three, and at Montmirail, one to six. Let those among you who 
have been captives to the English, describe the nature of el prison- 
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ships, and the horrible sufferings they endured. The Saxons, the 
Belgians, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, lament that they are obliged to use their arms in the cause 
of princes, who are the enemies of justice and the rights of all 
nations. They know that this coalition is insatiable. After having 
devoured twelve millious of Poles, twelve millions of Italians, one 
million of Saxons, and.six millions of Belgians, it now wishes to 
devour the states of the second rank in Germany. 

“ Madmeu! One moment of prosperity has bewildered them, The 
oppression and humiliation of the French people are beyond their 
reach : if they enter France, they will find their tomb there. Soldiers! 
we have forced marches to make, battles to fight, and dangers 
to encounter; but, if we are firm, victory will be ours. The 
rights, the honour, and the happiness of the country will be 
recovered. To every Frenchmau who has a heart, the moment is 
now arrived, when he should either conquer or die !” 

All the forces, destined for the attack of the Netherlands, were 
now set in motion by rapid marches: and although the wea- 
ther was squally, yet the roads were still good, and easily passa- 
ble for artillery. The troops were full of enthusiasm, and confideut 
in the skill and fortunes of their Emperor, but they wauted disci- 
pline in their march, which forms the strength of armies. Even in 
their own country, their march was one of desolation; the cottages 
were plundered, the peasants were ill-treated. and the unripe harvest 
swept uway from the fields to supply thatch for the camp-huts, or 
forage for the horses; the officers for most part encouraging, even if 
they did not share in, these abuses, The moment they entered 
the Belgian terr;tories, their conduct was, as might be expected, yet 
more atrocious; according to the testimony of a French writer, plun- 
der and devastation, marched their way, and wherever they encamped 
at night, that place was a desert in the morning. E 

On the 15th of June, at day-light, the whole French army was 
in motion, in the highest state of excitement. The plan which Na- 
poleon had laid down, was, by a rapid advance, to force bis way 
between the armies of Wellington and Blacher combined; to attack 
oue with the mass of his forces, while he detached troops to keep the 
other in check, His 2nd corps crossed the Sambre, near Thuin, 
and drove Ziethen’s outposts, who fell back on Fleurus to conceu- 
trate with the Prassian corps. On both sides the fighting was de- 
termined. Charleroi was obstinately maintained; and, although vi- 
gorously pressed by the French cavalry, Zicthen retreated with perfect 
steadiness, That evening, Napoleon’s head-quarters were at Charleroi. 

‘The night of the 15th was employed by the Emperor in passing 
his remaining divisions to the left bank of the Sambre, and by 
Blacher, in taking g position on which he might accept a battle. The 
Ast Prussian corps was posted at St. Amand; the 3rd, at Brie: and 
the tae Ligny ; end the 2nd. in reserve. 
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While the affair at Charleroi was going on, Marsha) Ney arrived 
at head-quarters, when Napoleon immediately gave him the command 
of the left wing, and directed him to establish himself at Quartre 
Bras, the point where the road from Charleroi to Brussels is inter- 
sected by that leading from Nivelle to Namur. P 

As yet, no intelligence of the attack on Ziethen, had reached Wel- 
lington. At about 5 o’clock in the evening, when he was sitting 
after dinner with Sir Thomas Picton and other officers, he observed 
the Prince of Orange riding into the court-yard, and from him he re~ 
ceived the first intelligence of the actual commencement of hostilities. 
Shortly afterwards Baron Muffling, the Prussian General attached to 
the British aray, came in and brought despatches from Blucher, in- 
forming the Duke he had been attacked, but considered it a mere 
affair of outposts, and not likely to lead to any serious results. The 
plans, thercfore, of the enemy, were not even yet sufficiently de- 
veloped for Wellington to commit himself by any decided movement; 
it Was probable enough, that this might be only a® feint to in- 
duce the allies to concentrate the greater part of their force 
upon Ligny, while Napoleon made a serious attempt upon Brus- 
sels, and in consequence he resolved not to move till the enemy’s 
object should more fully display itself,—an act of military pru- 
dence which has Jed to an idle tale, of his having been taken 
by surprise, Such a report obtained the greater credit from the 
circumstance of a ball given by the Duchess of Richmond, on this 





very evening, which was as gaily attended by the British officers, 

as if the French had been upon the Seine, and not upon the Sambre. 

The Duke also was present; but under this ap nt indifference, 

he had previously issued orders for the whole army to be iu 

readiness to march. 

it wana little before midnight when a second despatch came frou 
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Blucher, with the intelligence of the latter events of the day. Upon 
reading this letter, his countenance showed a resolution already 
taken, and after some minutes remaining in deep reflection, he 





gave afew brief directions to 2 etaff-officer, and again mingled uncon- 
‘in the festivities of the hour, and was as animated as ever. 
He staidto supper, and then went home. 
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But before the ball was ended, the strams of courtly music were 
drowned in the louder “ note of preparation ” The drum had beat to 
arms, and the bugle sounded the assembly, and the Highland bagpij 
added its wild and martial summons to the field. A!l were raaly 
prepared, all were promptly under arms—and the 5th division ‘led 
from the Park with the corps of Brunswick Oels, and directed their 
march through the forest of Soignes. 

Eight o’clook pealed from the steeple clocks; all was quiet— 
the brigades, with their artillery and equipage, were gone—the 
crash of music was heard no longer—the bustle of preparation had 
ceased—and an ominous and heart-sinking silence succeeded that 
noise and hurry which ever attends a departure for the field of 
battle. 

These incidents have heen so beautifully described by Byron, that 
we cannot resist the temptation to quote the passage :— 


‘There was a sound of revel by night. - 
And Belgium's capital had 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bight 
‘The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which h spoke again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell" 


Did you not bear it?—No; ‘twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street: 
‘On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 
* No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 
But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would re 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than 
Arm! Arm! it is—it js—the cannon’s opening roar! 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
Aad gathering teare, and tremblings of distrese, 
And cheeks, all pale, which but an hour agi 
Blueh’d at the praise of their own Io lovelines 
And there were audden pai as pres 
The life from out young hearte, and Bieta sighs 
‘Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more ahould meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night eo sweet such awful morn could rise” 

















While Napoleon with his right and centre was attacking the front 
of the Prussian position, Grouchy mancuvred by the Namur road 
upon its flank, and simultaneously, the Ist and 2nd corps, with four 
cavalry divisions, were turned against the British positions, When 
Blucher on the evening of the 15th, had been forced at Charleroi, 
the advanced brigade of the Prince of Saxe Weimar, under the 
orders of the Prince of Orange, had also been driven pack from. 
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Frasne, but a fresh brigade was promptly moved up, and before 
the morning of the 16th, the greater portion of the ground had 
been recovered. 

At this very time, Blucher had been attacked at Ligny, with 
& very superior force under Napoleon in peraon. The battle waa 
most gallantly contested for several hours; when, at length, the 
enemy carried the village of Ligny, and penetrated to the cen- 
tre of the Prussian position. The Prussians fought with great gal- 
lantry, but were compelled to retreat ; which they did in good order 
to Wavre. A Jast desperate charge of the cavalry was headed by 
Blucher himself, whose horse being struck by a cannon ball, the 
Prince was prostrated to the ground, and was only saved from death, 
or being made prisoner, by the presence of mind of une of his aide- 
de-camps, in throwing a cloak over him. 





More important events than those transacted between the 15tk 
and 18th of June were never crowded in the page of history. All 
require separate details; but as the victor’s despatch conveyed a 

and faithful summary, it is given, as addressed to Earl Bat- 
harst, dated Waterloo, 19th June, 1815: 

“Bonaparte, having collected the , 2nd, 8rd, 4th, and 6th 
sorps of the French army, and the Imperial Guards, and nearly all 
the cavalry, on the Sambre, and oetween that river and the Meuse, 
between the L0th and 14th of ‘ne :nonth, advanced on the 15th, and 
attacked the Prussian posts at T/suin and Lobbes, on the Sambre, at 


dap Hint tm the morn: ig. 
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“I did not hear of these events till the evening of the 15th, and I 
immediately ordered the troops to prepare to march, and afterwards 
to march to the left, as soon as £ had intelligence from other quarters 
to prove that the enemy’s movement upon Charleroi was the real 
attack. 

“ The enemy drove the Prussian posts from the Sambre on ‘that 
day; and General Zeithen, who commanded the corps which had been 
at Charleroi, retired upon Fleurus; and Marshal Prince Blucher 
concentrated the Prussian army upon Sombrevf, holding the villagea 
in front of his position of St. Amand and Ligny. 

“ The enemy continued his march along the road from Charleroi 
towards Bruxelles } and, on the same evening, the 15th, attacked a 
brigade of the army of the Netherlands, under the Prince of 
Saxe de Weimar, posted at Frasne, and forced it back to the farm- 
house on the same road, called Les Quartre Bras. 

“he Prince of Orange immediately reinforced this brigade, with 
arfother of the same division, under General Perponcher, and in the 
morning, early, regained part of the ground which had been lost, #0 
as to have the command of the commnnication leading from Nivelles 
and Bruxelles with Marshal Blucher’s position, 

“In the mean time I had directed the whole army to march upon 
Les Quatre Bras; and the 5th division, under Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas Picton, arrived at about half-past two in the day, 
followed by the corps of troops under the Duke of Brunswick, and 
afterwards by the contingent of Nassau.’ 

“ At this time the enemy commenced an attack upon Prince 
Blucher with his whole force, excepting the Ist and 2nd corps, and 
a corps of cavalry under General Kellerman, with which he attacked 
our post at Les Quatres Bras. 

“The Prussian army maintained their position with their usual 
gallantry and perseverance against a great disparity of numbers, as 
the 4th corps of their army, under General Bulow, hed not joined; 
and I was not able to assist them as I wished, as I was at~ 
tacked myself, and the troops, the cavalry in particular, which 
had a long distance to march, had not arrived. 

“We maintained our position also, and completely defeated and 
repulsed all the enemy’s attempts to get possession of it. The enemy 
repeatedly attacked us with large bodies of infantry and éavalry, 
supported by a numerons and powerful artillery. He made several 
charges with the cavalry upon our infantry, but all were repulsed in 
the steadiest manner. . 

“In this affair, His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, the 
Duke of Branawick, and General Sir Thomas Picton, and Major- 
Generals Sir James Knight and Sir Denis Park, who were en- 
gaged from the commencement of the enemy’s attack, highly dis- 
tinguished themselves, as well as Lieutenant-General Charles Baron 
Alten; Major-General Sir Colin Halkett, Tecuteaant General Cooke, 
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and Major-Generals Maitland and Byng, as they successively arrived. 
‘The troops of the 5th division, and those of the Brunswick corps, 
were long and severely engaged, and conducted themselves with the 
‘utmost gallantry. I must particularly mention the 28th, 42nd, 79th, 
and 92nd regiments, and the battalion of Hanoverians. 

“Oar loss was great, as your lordship will perceive by the enclosed 
return ; and I have particularly to regret his Serene Highness, the 
Duke of Bronswick, who fell fighting gallantly at the head of his 
troops. 

KS Although Marshal Blucher had maintained his position at 
Sombreuf, he still found himself much weakened by the severity of 
the contest in which he had been engaged, and, ag the 4th corps had 
not arrived, he determined to fall back, and to concentrate his army 
upon Wavre ; and he marched in the night. after the action was over. 

“This movement of the marshal rendered necessary a correspond- 
ing one upon my part; and I retired from the farm of Quatre Bras 
upon Genappe, and theuce upon Waterloo, the next morning, the 
17th. at ten o'clock. 

“The enemy made no effort to pursue Marshal Blacher. On the 
contrary, a patrol, which I sent to Sombreuf in the morning, found 
all quiet ; and the enemy’s videttes fell back as the patrol advanced. 
Neither did he attempt to molest our march to the rear, although 
made in the middle of the day, excepting by following with a large 
body of cavalry brought from his right, the cavalry under the Earl of 
Uxbridge. 

« This gave Lord Uxbridge an opportunity of charging them with 
the 1st life guards, upon their débouche from the village of Genappe, 
upon which occasion his lordship has declared himself well satisfied 
with that regiment. 

“The position which I took up in front of Waterloo, crossed the 
high roads from Charteroi and Nivelles, and had its right thrown 
back to a ravine near Merke Braine, which was occu ied, and ita 
left extended to a height above the hamlet Ter la Haye, which was 
likewise occupied. In front of the right centre, and near the 
Nivelles road, we occupied the house and gardens of Hougumont, 
which covered the return of that flank; and in front of the Jeft 
entre we occupied the farm of La Haye Sainte. By our left we 
commuhicated with Marshal Prince Biucher at Wavre, through 
Obaiu; and the marshal had promised me that, in case we should be 
attacked, he would support me with one or more corps, as might be 


necessary. 
“Tbe enemy collected his army, with the exception of the 3rd 
i Which had been sent to observe Marshal Blucher, on a ran; 
of heights in our front, in the course of the night of the 17th, 
lay. morning, at about ten o’clock he commenced a 
Upon our post at Hougoumont. I had occupied that 
i aah detachment: from General Byng’s brigade of guards, 
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which was in position in its rear; and it was for some time under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Macdonnel, and afterwards of 
Colonel Home; and I am happy to add that it was maintained 
throughout the day with the utmost gallantry by those brave troops, 
notwithstanding the repeated efforts of large bodies of the enemy to 
obtain-possession of it. . 

“ This attack upon the right of our centre was accompanied by a 
very heavy cannonade upon our whole line, which was destined to 
support the repeated attacké of cavalry and infantry occasionally 
mixed, but sometimes separate, which were made upon it. In one 
of these the enemy carried the farm house of La Haye Sainte, as the 
detachment of the light battalion of the German legion, which 
occupied it, had expended all its ammunition; and the enemy 
possessed the only communication there was with them. 

“The enemy repeatedly charged our infantry with his cavalry, 
but these attacks wero uniformly unsuccessful; and they afforded 
opportunities to our cavalry to charge, in one of which Lord E. 
Somerset’s brigade, consisting of the life guards, the royal horse 
guards, and lst dragoon guards, highly distinguished themselves, as 
did that of Major-General Sir William Ponsonby, having taken many 
prisoners and an eagle. 





* These attacks “were repeated till about seven in the evening, 
when the enemy made a desperate effort with cavalry and infantry, 
supported by the fire of artillery, to force our left. centre, near the 
farm of La Haye Sainte, which, after a severe contest, was defeated ; 
and, having observed that the troops retire? from this attack in great 
confusion, and that the march of @meral Bulow’s corps ‘by 
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Frischermont, upon Planchenois and La Belle Alliance, had begun 
to take effect, and as I could perceive the fire of his cannon, and as 
Marshal Prince Blucher had joined in person, with a corps of his 
army to the left of our line by Ohain, I determined to attack the 
enemy, and immediately advanced the whole line of infantry, 
supported by the cavalry and artillery. The attack succeeded. in 
every point: the enemy was forced from his positions on the heights, 
and fled in the utmost confusion, leaving behind him, as far as I 
could judge, one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, with their 
ammunition, which fell into our hands. 

“TI continued the pursuit till long after dark, and then discontinued 
it only on account of the fatigue of our troops, who had been engaged 
during twelve hours, and because I forced myself on the same road 
with Marshal Blucher, who assured me of his intention to follow the 
enemy throughout the night. He has sent me word this morning 
that he had taken sixty pieces of cannon belonging to the Imperial 
guard, and several carriages, baggage, &c., belonging to Bonaparte, 
im Genappe. 

«"T propose to move this morning upon Nivelles, and not to dis- 
continue my operations. 

«Your lordship will observe that such a desperate action could uot 
be fought, and such advantages could not be gained, without great 
loss; and I am sorry to add that ours has been immense. In 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, his majesty has sustained the 
loss of am officer, who has frequently distinguished himself in his 
service; and he fell gloriously leading his division to a charge with 
bayonets, by whick one of the most serious attacks made by the 
enemy on our position was repulsed. The Earl of Uxbridge, after 
having successfully got through this arduous day, rcecived » wound 
by almost the last shot fired, which will, I am afraid, ceprive his 
majesty for some time of his services. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange distinguished himself 
by his gallantry and conduct, till he received a wound from a musket 
ball through the shoulder, which obliged him to quit the field. 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to assure your lordship that 
the army never, upon any occasion, conducted itself better, The 
division of ds, under Lieutenant-General Cooke, who is severely 
wounded. Siaj r-General Maitland, and Major-General Byng, set an 
example which was followed by all; and there is no officer nor 
description of troops that did not behave well. 

“TI must, however, particularly mention, for his royal highness's 

bation, Lieutenant-General Sir H. Clinton, Majo¥-General 

, Lieutenant-General Charles Baron Alten, severely wounded, 

jor Sir Colin Halkett, severely wounded, Colonel 

Deoptede, Colonel Mitchell, commanding » brigade of the 4th 

division, Major-General Lambert, Major-Generals Sir James Kempt 

sad Sir.D. Pack, Major-General Lord E. Somerset, Major-General 
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Sir W. Ponsonby, Major-General Sir C. Grant, and Major-General 
Sir H. Vivian, Major-General Sir O. Vandeleur, and MajorGeueral 
Count Dornberg. 

“T am also particularly indebted to General Lord Hili for his asaiat- 
ance and conduct upon this, as upon all former occasions. . 

“The artillery and engineer departments were conducted much 
my satisfaction by Colonel Sir George Wood, and Colonel Smyth; 
aud I had every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the 
Adjatant-General, Major-General Barnes, who was wounded, and of 
the Quartermaster-General, Colonel de Lancey, who was killed by a 
cannon shot in the middle of the action. This officer is a serious 
Joss to his majesty’s service, and to me at this moment. 

“I was likewise much indebted to the assistance of Lieutenant 
Colonel Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who was severely wounded, and of 
the officers composing my personal staff, who have suffered severely 
in this action. Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Gordon, who has died of his wounds, was a most promising officer, 
and is a serious loss to his majesty’s service. 

“General Kruse, of the Nassau service, likewise conducted him- 
self much to my satisfaction, as did General Tripp, commanding the 
heavy brigade of cavalry, and General Vanhope, commanding a bri- 
gade of infantry in the service of the King of the Netherlands. 

“ General Pozzo di Borgo, General Baron Vincent, General Muff- 
ling, and General Olava, were in the field during the acjjon, and 
rendered me every assistance in their power. Baron Vincent is 
wounded, but I hope not severely ; and General Pozzo di Borgo re- 
ceived a contusion. 

“J should not do justice to my own feelings, or to Marshal Blucher 
and the Prussian army, if I did not attribute the successful result of 
this arduous day to the cordial and timely assistance I received from 
them. The operation of General Bulow upon the enemy’s flank, was 
a most decisive one; and even if I had not found myself in a situation 
to make the attack which produced the fina) result, it would have 
forced the enemy to retire if his attacks should have failed, and would 
have prevented ‘him from taking advantege of them if they should 
unfortunately have succeeded, fe 

“Since writing the above, I have received a report that Major- 
General Sir William Ponsonby is killed; and, in announeing this 
intelligence to your Lordship, 1 have tu add the eapression of 
my grief for the death of an officer who had already rendered 
very brilljant and important services, and was an ornament to his 
profession. * : , 

“T send with this despatch three eagles, taken the troops in the 
action, which Major Percy will have the honour of laying at the feet 
of his Royal Highness. I beg leave to recommend him to your 
Lordship’s protection.” 

° * * * * * * * * * * * 
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“T have to inform your Lordship, in addition to my despatch of 
this morning, that we have already got here five thousand prisoners, 
taken in the action of yesterday, and that there are above two thou- 
eand more coming in to-morrow. There will probably be many more. 

“ Amongst the prisonera are Comte de Lobau, who commanded 
the 6th corps, and General Cambronne, who commanded a division of 
the guards. . 

*«T propose to send the whole to England, by Ostend.” 

‘The despatches of the Duke of Wellington were always distin- 
guished for clearness and simplicity, and none more so than what we 
have just transcribed, The story of his battles are plain unvargished 
tales in which success is neither over-coloured, nor failure extenuated 
or concealed. His victories are briefly detailed—his reverses are 
candidly admitted. In a few sentences, the important consequences 
of skill and daring were communicated—and it was left for the pen 
of history to elucidate those ‘crowded hours of glorious strife,” 
which conferred undying fame upon him who had achieved them. 

As the limited extent of official despatches obliged Wellington to 
restrict himself to a general summary of operations and their 
results, we shall endeavour to enter into a detail of those the most 
important. ; é 

@ before related that the advanced corps of the Prince of 
Orange had been driven back on the 15th from Frasnes, but that on 
the same,evening the principal part of the ground had been reco- 
vered by the prompt arrival of a fresh brigade. 

Early on the following morning, however, Ney, with an over- 
whelming force renewed the attack, which was at first gallantly and 
successfully repulsed. But physical power gradually prevailed—the 
Hanoverians fell back—the Bois de Bossu was occupied by the 
enemy—and when the leading regiments of the 5th division reached 
Quartre Bras, with reduced strength, the Prince of Orange was 
bravely and feebly opposing assailants, encouraged by success, and 
whose superiority could no longer be resisted. 

A march of more than twenty miles, executed in sultry weather, 
and over a country where little water was procureable, had abated 
the vigour of the British brigades, but their spirit was indomitable. 
The Duke of Wellingtan had overtaken the column in ite march; 
and when he reached Quatre Bras, at a glance he saw the critical 
position of the day, and instantly directed that the Bois de Bossu 
should be regained. 

Ney, whose infantry more than doubled that of his opponent, sus- 
tai yy ® proportionate artillery, and the five cavalry divisions 

xcelman, was pushing his advantages to their crisis. 

Checked, however, by the arrival of the British battalions, he strove 

‘ta ceash them before they could deploy—and, under a withering fire 

of artillery, to which the weak Hanoverian batteries ineffectually re- 

plied, he laanohed his cavalry avainst the regiments as they reached 
Fad 
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their battle-ground. All was in his favour—his horsemen were at 
hand—the rye-crop, reaching breast high, covered their advance— 
and the charges were made before the regiments were established, 
But English discipline and courage rose superior to the immense ad- 
vantages which circumstances conferred upon their assailants, and 
in every effort the enemy was roughly repelled. Lancers and cuir- 
afsiers were driven back with desperate slaughter—while whole 
squadrons, shattered in their retreat, and leaving the ground co- 
vered with their dead and dying, proved with what fatal pre- 
cision the British squares sustained their fusilade. 

The efforts of the enemy to break the squares were fierce and fre- 
quent. Their batteries poured upon these unflinching soldiers a 
storm of grape, and when an opening was made by the can- 
non, the lancers were ready to rush upon the devoted infantry. But 
nothing could daunt the Jion-hearted English—nothing could shake 
their steadiness. The dead were coolly removed, and the living oc- 
cupied their places. Though numbers fel! and the square moment- 








arily diminished, it still presented a serried line of glittering bay- 
onets, through which lancer and cuirassier vainly endeavoured to 


penetrate. 
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One regiment, the 28th, after sustaining 4 most furious cannonade, 
was suddenly, and at three different sides, assailed by cavalry. Two 
facea of the square were charged by the lancers, while the cuirassiers 
galloped down upon another. It was a trying moment--there waa a 
death-like silence ; and one voice alone, clear, and calm, was heard - 
it was their colonel’s—Sir Philip Benson—who called upon them 
tobe “steady!” On came the enemy—the earth shook beneath tle 
horsemen’s feet ; while on every side of the devoted bund, the corn, 
bending beneath the rush of cavalry, disclosed their numerous as- 
sailants. The lance-blades approached the bayonets of the kneeling 
front rank—the cuirassiers were within forty paces—yet nota trigger 
was drawn. But, when the word “Fire!” thundered from the co- 
lonel’a lips, each face poured out its deadly volley—and, in a moment, 
the leading files of the French lay before the square, as if hurled by 
athunderbolt to the earth. The assailants, broken and dispersed, 
galloped off for sheiter, to the tall rye, while a stream of musketry 
from the British square, carried death into the retreating squadrons, 

The regiments fought with devoted heroism; and though mi- 
serably reduced, they still held their ground with a desperate 
tenacity. Far overmatched, the result was tottering in the balance ; 
and nothing but the bull-dog courage of the English soldiers, could 
have resisted the desperate pressure. The contest was at its 
height—the incessant assaults of the enemy were wasting the 
British regiments; but with the exception of the Bois de Bossu, 
not an inch of ground was lost. The men were falling by hundreds 
~—death was busy every where—bat not a foot receded! The con- 
rage of these undaunted soldiers needed no incitement-—but, on 
the contrary, the efforts of their officers were constantly required to 
restrain the burning ardour that would, if unrepressed, have led 
to serious results. Maddened to see their ranks thinned by renewed 
assaults, which they were merely suffered to repel, they panted for 
the hour of action. The hot blood’ of Erin was boiling for re- 
venge-—and even the cool endurance of the Scotch began to yield, 
and ® murmur was sometimes heard, of “ Why are we not led 
forward ?” 

At this junctare, the division of guards, under General Maitland, 
arrived from Enghien, agd after a march of fifteen hours, without 
anything to eat or drink, they gallantly advanced to the charge, 
and in half an hour, completely cleared the wood. Though they 
became masters of the Bois de Bossu, they found difficulty in emerging 
from ite shelter. As often as they attempted to come ont, a 
tremendous fire of round and grape-shot was opened upon them 
by the French batteries, followed by a charge of cavalry. When 
they retired, and the enemy endeavoured to penetrate the wood, they 
weve veosived in turn with 2 ateady and well-directed volley of mus- 
ketey, which compelled them also to return. These alternate 
stench coon for nearly three hours. At one time, the enemy 
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was furiously encountered by a sqnare of Black Brunswicks, while 
the British rapidly lining the ditches, kept up a most destruc- 
tive fire—but the loss was very severe, and the men found great 
difficulty in forming line again. The undismayed gallantry of the 
guards was the more remarkable, as they were composed chiefly .of 
young soldiers, and volunteers from the militia, who had never been 
in action. Some of these noble fellows were so overcome with fatigue, 
that when they entered the wood, they sunk down, and had only suf- 
ficient strength to cheer their comrades to the onset. The carnage 
was dreadful—-the conflict obstinately maintained on either side— 
the French from their superiority in cavalry and artillery, com- 
mitting a slaughter which was well repaid by the terrible fire of the 
British musketry. 

Evening was now closing in; the attacks of the enemy became 
fewer and feebler; a brigade of heavy cavalry and horse artillery 
came up, and, worn out by the sanguinary struggle of six long hours, 
the assailants ceased their attack, and the 5th division, with the 3rd, 
and the guards, took up a position for the night, on the ground 
their unbounded heroism had held through this bloody day. 

Ney fell back upon the road to Frasnes. The moon rose angrily 
~-still a few cannon shot were heard after daylight had departed ; 
but gradually they ceased. The fires were lighted, and such-miser- 
able provisions as could be procured, were furnished to the harrassed 
soldiery; and while strong picquets were posted in the front and 
flanks, the remnant of the British and their brave allies, filed arms, 
and stretched themselves on the battle field. 

The failure of the French attack on Quatre Bras, made by 
veteran troops, in very superior numbers, and directed by one of 
the best and boldest generals of the age, seems unaccountable; 
and Ney’s apology, for what all must admit to have been a de- 
feat, is not maintainable. The corps-d'armée he commanded, 

- was, according to the organization practised by Napoleon, perfect 
in every arm; and iu artillery and cavalry it was immensely 
superior. ‘The force assailed was generally composed of raw sol- 
diers—-and being twenty miles in advance of its reserve, the support- 
ing troops reached the ground after the key of the position had been 
carfied, That support mercly consisted of infantry; for, from the 
distance of their cantonments from the field, it was six in the even- 
ing before the British batteries and cavalry were able to get up. To 
complain that the Ist corps “was idly paraded between Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, without firing a shot,” when its presence could have 
decided ‘the fate of either battle, throws a slur upon Napoleon’s 
generalship, but presents a sorry excuse for Ney’s discomfiture. 

There is ro doubt, that if he could have brought his first 
corps iuto action, with the addition of fve-and-twenty thousand men, 
he might have gained “a very glorious triumph;” but it is af- 
firmed that he complained unjustly of the absence of rr corpa. 
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On the 16th, at noon, he had personally surveyed the position of 
Quatre Bras, and perceiving but few troops collected, concluded 
that the English were at too great a distance to arrive in any 
strength during the day. This opinion he communicated to Napo- 
leon, who, confiding in it, very naturally employed the Ist corps of 
his army, when he thought it might decide the success of his own 
attack against the Prussians. Besides, in what respect could Ney 
consider that corps as a reserve, ready to act upon any sudden 
exigency? It was in the rear of Frasue, above three miles from 
the field of battle, a distance which must have precluded it from ¢o- 
operating in any movements necessary to repel urgent and immedi- 
ate danger. In fact, the marshal was beaten by superior bravery, 
which did not enter into his calculations; aud that part of his 
querulous epistle to the Duke of Otranto, may be considered as the 
fallacy of a man, more anxious to disguise than reveal the truth. 

The Joss sustained by the British and their allies in this glorious 
and hard-contested hattle, amounted to three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty ors de combat. ‘The British alone, had three hun- 
dred and sixteen men killed, and two thousand one hundred and 
fifty-six wounded. The Duke of Brunswick fell, in the act of rally- 
ing his troops, and an immense number of British officers were 
found ‘among the slain and wounded. During an advanced move- 
ment, the 92nd regiment, after repulsing an attack of both ca- 
valry aud infantry, was retreating to the wood, when a French 
column halted and turned its fire on the Highlanders, already 
assailed by a superior force. Notwithstanding, the regiment bravely 
held its ground until relieved by a regiment of the guards, when it 
retired to its original position. In this brief and sanguinary con- 
flict, its loss amounted to twenty-eight officers and nearly three 
thousand men. 

The casualties, when compared with the number of the combatants, 
will appear enormous. Most of the battalions lost their commanding 
officers on whom the command had devolved, which told how fast the 
work of death went on. Trifling wounds were disregarded—and 
meu, severely hurt, refused to retire to the rear, and rejoined their 
colours after a temporary dressing. 2 

Like that at Quatre Bras, the conflict at Ligny only closed with 
day-light. For five hours, the stroggle had been obstinately con- 
tinued. Men fel} by Rundreds, and two hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery were turned against the devoted villages, for the possession of 
which, Napoleon and Blucher were contending. Both generala 
pushed their reserves freely into action ; and as acon as one battalion 
was destruyed, another came forward, and mounting over the dead 
aod dying, charged through the blazing houses of Ligny and St. 
Awmsad:' Dreadfol was the caruage that ensued. The combat- 
tits ers soon fighting hand to hand, upon the dead bodies 
of thelt conraties. It was, literally, a murderous atruggle between 
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battalion and battalion—between man and man, in orchards, 
gardens, and streets. The village was six times taken and retaken 
within five hours. The castle of Ligny was disputed by the Prus- 
sians to the last gasp. “A Frenche regiment of infantry,” saya 
Giraud, “retired from the conflict with only eighty men, out of 
eight hundred -strong—every wall, every fence, every hedge, was 
so obstinately and fiercely defended.” At four o’clock the fortune 
of the day was-so doubtful, that Napoleon hastily called up the 
lst corps, which Ney had also despatched an aide-de-camp to 
harry to his assistance at Quartre Bras. Night came on—no 
decisive advantage had been gained—and Blucher, like a wounded 
lion, although with feeble strength, seemed to fight with addi- 
tional ferocity. 

Darkness, however, enabled Napoleon jo carry a village which 
he had assailed throughout the evening so frequently and fa- 
riously, but in vain. In the gloom, a division of French in- 
fantry, by a circuitous march, gained the rear of the Prussian corps, 
while a maas of cuirassiers forced a road at the other side of Ligny. 
These movements obliged the Prussians to fall back; and they re- 
tired leisurely towards Tilly, repelling every attack, and leaving 
nothing to the enemy but a ruined village, some wounded men 
and a few disabled guns, which the state of the roads prevented 
them from removing. 

At day-break, of the 17th, the whole of the allies were up and 
ready to accept battle; but, as the Duke of Wellington had been 
apprised during the night, that Blucher had retreated to unite him- 
self with his 4th corps, and concentrate his army near Wavre, 
it waa necessary for the allied commander to maintain his com- 
munication with the Prussians, and make a correspondent move- 
ment; and accordingly, he determined to fall back on a position 
already chosen, in front of the village of Waterloo. 

Uncertain as to the route which Blucher had selected, Groucby’s 
corps, with the cavalry of Pajol and Excelmans, were detached in 
pursuit, while Napoleon in person hastened his march to bring 
Wellington to action, and reached Frasne at nine o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th. . 

The non-arrival of his 6th corps and reserve, however, obliged 
Napoleon to delay his intended attack until the whole of his 
corps were un the ground—and his able opponent was in the 
interval eluding a combat which he had determined to refase, 
and retiring leisurely to the position on which he had resolved 
to accept a battle. ‘his operation in open day was difficult, as the 
Duke was in the rear of the allies, and the long and narrow 
bridge at the village of Genappe, the only means by which the 
corps-d’armée could effect its paseage. Wellington disposed some 
horse-artillery and dimounted dragoons upon the heights, and leaving 
a strong rear-guard in front of Quatre Bras, he saovoeded sn ranebe 
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ing his retreat until —when discovered—it was too late to offer any 
serious interruption to the regressive movement of the allies, 

Napoleon had already made the necessary dispositions, and his 
columns were formed for attack, when from the heights above 
Frasnes, he discovered that nothing was in front but a rear- 
guard. His cavalry were instantly ordered to pureue,—and at 
Genappe, the rival lorsemen came in contact. The 7th hussars 
and some squadrons of the llth and 23rd Light Dragoons 
charged without success. Lord Uxbridge, however, repeated the 
attack with the Life-Guards, and the French cavalry were so 
roughly repelled, that, with the exception of a partial cannonade, 
too distant to produce effect, the allied columns fell back to their 
position without further interruption. 

Throughout the day, a had fallen heavily at times; and as even- 
ing closed, the weather Became wild and stormy. During the whole 
night the wind howled furiously, the rain dashed down in torrents, 
the thunder pealed and crashed, and the lightning poured forth 
such # continuous and vivid stream of flame, that beth earth and 
air seemed in one universal blaze. A more cheerless bivouac 
than that of the allied, was never occupied by an army before 
80 fearful a conflict. 





‘While the troops reposed on the battle-field—if repose it could 
be called, exposed, as they were, to the terrific pd which 
raged over their heads—the Duke of Wellington, with his ge- 

heir respective staffs, occupied the village of 
veer Qa the doors of the several cottages, the names of 
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the officers were chalked-—and frail and perishing as was the record, 
it was found there long after many of those whom it designated, had 
ceased to exist. 

By the French account, Napoleon passed the same nightin a farm- 
house, called Caillon, which was abandoned by the owner, named. 
Borequeau, an old man of eighty, who had retired to Planchenoit. 
It is situated on the high road from Charleroi to Brussels— half a 
league from the chateau de Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, and a 
quarter of a league from La Belle Alliance and Planchenoit. Supper 
was hastily served up in part of the utensils of the farmer that re- 
mained. Bonaparte slept in the first chamber of this house: a bed, 
with blue silk hangings, and gold fringe was put up for him in the 
middle of this room. His brother Jerome, the Duke of Bassano, 
and several generals, lodged in the other chggnbcrs. All the adjacent 
buildings, gardens, meadows, and enclosnreS, were crowded with mili- 
tary and horses. 

The position which Wellington took up was most judiciously 
selected. It extended along the front of Soignies, near the point 
where the Brussels Road is intersected by that from Nivelle. At this 
point stands the hamlet of Mont Saint Jean; and at the debouch of 
the forest, the village of Waterloo is built. The French adopted the 
former as their designation of the battle of the 18th of June; the 
latter, however, was chosen by the conqueror, to give a name to 
his last, and his most glorious victory. 

Wellington’s choice of ground upon this occasion has been the 
subject of much discussion, and some censure. Is it probable, that 
the master-mind, which through years of victory had never been 
found at fault, should now have been wanting to itself, when all the 
usual motives for exertion were a hundred-fold augmented? The 
resalt alone, would certainly lead to a contrary inference. Welling- 
ton met and defeated the finest troops of France with a motley array, 
formed of different nations, some known to be lukewarm in the 
cause, and none celebrated for their military qualities except the 
British, whose numbers amounted at most to thirty thousand on the 
18th, and they fot the veterans ‘formed by the long war in the 
Peninsular, but for the most part untried soldiers, who had never 
before been under fire, the generality of their officers being young 
men as littie experienced in war as themselves. We have, besides, 
the testimony of many Frenchmen, both friends and enemies of the 
Imperial government, to the excellence of the English position: 
not direct, indeed, , but implied in the regrets that Napoleon 
should havé been trained on by Wellington to the very spot, 
which he, long before-hand, had selected and prepared as his fittest 
ground for battle. . 

Early in the morning, the dispositions of the allies were completed. 
The position occupied by the Duke’s army, which was divided into. 
two lines, was principally a chain of gentle eminences, celled the: z 
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heights of Mont Saint Jean, extending about a mile and a half from 
east to west, while the whole depth of the battle-ground, from the 
rear to the French, did not exceed two miles. In connexion, more 
or less, with this line, were five principal roads, all of which opened 
upon Bruaseis ; the first, some few miles to the left of the allies, led 
to Wavre, through the northern skirts of the forest; = second came 
from Genappe and Charleroi, and uniting with the Nivelle road, ran 
through the small hamlet of Mont Saint Jean and through the cen- ° 
tre of the forest; beyond these was the road from Braine-le-Comte 
and this meeting, in its progress, with the highway for Enghien, 
formed a junction with it, about Halle, considerably to the right o! 
the forest. 

The extreme left of the position rested on the farm of Ter-la- 
Haye, protected by a degp ravine, from which, by meaus of patroles, 
the Duke kept up his coffimunications with Blucher at Wavre; the 
distance between the two outer points, was about twelve or fourteen 
miles, passing through Ohain, along the heights of Saint Lambert, 
but the ground was covered with wood, and exceedingly rugged, and 
the highways had been rendered all but impassable by the late 
tempestuous weather. ‘The centre, formed of the corps of the 
Prince of Orange, supported by the contingent of Brunswick 
and Nassau, was posted bet@en the two roads leadi from 
Genappe to Nivelle, which, at the point thus occupied, were 
about a mile and a half asunder; the left centre, which was 
the weakest part of the line, stood a little in the rear of La 
Haye Sainte, a farm, with an enclosed orchard, in the hollow 
of the right of the Genappe causeway; behind this part of the 
line, on the declivity of the hill, was the farm of Mont Saint 
Jean, and still further on, beyond the point where the two roads 
meet, was the hamlet of the same name; the right-centre was ju the 
rear of Hougoumont, another farm, but situated at the foot of the 
height, and near the road from Nivelle. The right wing, composed 
of Lord Hill’s corps, was thrown back at right angles with the cen- 
tre, and terminated at the village of Merk-braine, which was pro- 
tected by a ravine, and separated from Braine-la-Leud by an extensive 
plateau. As this ground afforded no position in front, it became ne- 
cessary to occupy the last-named hamlet, and a body of Belgians 
were posted there. accordingly. A communication was in thia way 
kept up with two smal) corps of observation, the one under Sir 
Charles Colville at Tubise, about a mile from Halle, and the other 
commanded by Prince Frederick of Orange, at Clubbeck and Braine- 
Je-chateau. The object of this last position was to hinder the 
French from falling upon Brussels by the highway through Halle, 
the road which was open to them, that on the left being inter- 

i by the Prussians at Wavre, and that through the forest of 
Soignies being equally defended by the main body of the British, 
drawn up before Mont Saint Jean. Such a design had really been 
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entertained by Napoleon, for which purpose he had detached a body 
of five thousand horse, with orders to make a detour, and, if possible, 
gain unseen, either the Enghien or the Braine-le-Comte road; but 
these troops had been discovered hovering about, on the evening of 
the 17th, when the Duke took his measures to defeat the project, nor 
would he allow the troops, posted near Halle, to quit their ground 
during the next day’s battle although, the brigades on the right, 
were sorely pressed, and more than once, greatly needed their assist- 
ance. The plan of penetrating to Brussels by this remote quarter, 
shows admirable skill and foresight on the part of Napoleon, but 
even greater praise belongs to his adversary, who so promptly de- 
tected and defeated it. 

At some little distance in the rear of the British position was, as 
we before stated, the forest of Soignies, which is about fifteen leaguea 
long and five in breadth, extending almo#® to the gatea of Brussels. 
Four roads ran throngh it, all open and practicable for artillery, but, 
as the rest of the ground was a heavy soil and difficult of access from 
the tall, thick-set trees, a very small force, with a few guna, might 
have stopped the advance of the greatest army. 

In the skirts of this forest, about nine miles from Brussels, and 
about one and a half from Mont Saint Jean, was the village of Wa- 
terloo, which, however, could not @e seen from the field of battle, 
Hither many of the wounded English were afterwards brought to 
sleep that last sleep, from which neither drum nor trumpet could 
ever again wake them. 

Hougoumont, or, as it is properly called, Gomont, was the key of 
‘Wellington’s position, and so Jong as it continued to be held, his 
right was unassailable. The building is an ancient Flemish chateau, 
standing in an hollow ground, a little to the left of the Nivelle road, 
aud about three hundred yards from the British line, which it 
fronted in the weakest part; but the house itself is a small por- 
tion only of what is intended under the name of Hougoumont ; 
it comprises a chapel, an old tower, and a number of offices, 
together with a farm-yard, an orchard of nearly four acres, a 
garden walled ‘in upon two sides, an open field, aud a beech-wood of 
some extent. The whole forms a sort of quadrangte, completely 
hedged in, and divided into four equal parts by two other intersect- 
ing hedges. The coppice and the field were in the quarters that 
faced the enemy, 7 

Every care had been taken to fortify this important post, consist- 
ently with the brief space that circumstances allowed for preparation ; 
the walls were loop-hooled for musketry, scaffolding was raised 
behind, so that the soldiers might fire over the breast-work, and 
trees were felled and laid crosswise to render the approach yet more 
diffieult. The position, thus covered with every defence that mili- 
tary skill could auggest, was atrongly occupied by a part of Cook’s 
division of the Guards and a regiment of the troops of Ragen ea 
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extended in the wood of Hougoumont, en éirailleur. The whole 
force did not exceed one thousand eight hundred men. The troops 
in the house were commanded by Lieutenant-Colone) Macdonnell, 
and those in the wood by Lord Saltoun. 

The second line of the alliea consisted chiefly of troops that were 
least to be trusted, and of those that had suffered most severely in 
the preceding combats, the whole being placed behind the declivities 
in the rear, where they were sheltered from the enemy’s cannonade, 
though they wustained no little damage from their shells. Here the 
cavalry were also posted, according to the school of modern tactics, 
which seems to forbid the employment of horse at an early period of 
action. 

Opposite the heights of Mont Saint Jean, and following their line 
with little variation, was g second range, not so Jofty, but more undu- 
lating, and known by the“hame of the heights of La Belle Alliance ; 
they were divided from the first by a valley, or rather by a depressed 
plain, sometimes half a mile, and sometimes more, in width, which was 
sprinkled with hollows and risings, the whole presenting a continu- 
ous tract of green corn-fields. Into this vale, the heights on either 
side descended, by a gentle slope, while the ground behind the 
French position, rose in the form of an amphitheatre, to the farther 
side of the woods of Caillon an@§Neuve-Cour. The Genappe cause- 
way, having passed over the heights of Mont Sainte Jean, dipped 
down into the valley, and again ascended up the front of this chain, 
when there was to be seen upon its left, a farm-house,ecalled La 
Belle Alliance, and, on its right, a cottage belonging to a village of 
the same name. This was the centre of the French position, 
the general direction of their line being between La Belle Al- 
liance on the left, and the village of Frischermont upon the right, so 
that it was nearly parallel to the left wing of the allies, and here, 
was Napoleon’s principal post during the battle, as Wellington 
held his by the same causeway on the ridge opposite. ‘The last of 
these spots was particularly marked out by a picturesque old tree, 
that grew on a bank above the road, and which, from this cir- 
cumstance, has obtained the name of the Wellington tree, its s! 
tered trunk still flourishing, and, like some maimed veteran, telling, 
by its scars, the story of other times. < : 

It must be plain to any one, who has attentively conuidered the 
Position selected by the English general, that if, im an eminent 
degree, fulfilled all those conditions which military science has deter- 
mined to be essential. The ground within canuon-shot, was, on all 
sidea, open and well discovered ; there was every facility of commu- 
nication, both for troops and guns, from right to left, and from frout 
to rear, to move supports wherever they were wanted; the flanks 
could hardly be turned, both being thrown back upon the forest, and 
defended by deep ravines; and finully, the retreat, if necessary, 
would ue accomplished under every advantage, for the line was 
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sufficiently in advance of the entrance by the causeway into the 
wood, to allow a free approach to it, from every part of the field. 
Had the first position been forced, the village of Mont Saint 
Jean, at the junction of the roads, afforded an excellent centre 
of support for a second, which the enemy would have had equal 
difficulty in carrying, and even if the English should be driven into 
the wood, as their flanks could not have heen turned, from the very 
nature of the ground, they would have retired with perfect safety. 

Napoleon, who had, as before stated, passed the night at Caillon, 
was stirring with the first glimpse of day, for he, as well as his offi- 
cers, feared that the allies were stealing away, and that their position 
had been taken up merely to gain time for their parks of artillery 
and baggage to traverse the forest of Soignies, Wellington himself 
intending to execute the same movement at daybreak. Most pressing 
ordera were, in consequence, sent by Napoleon, to quicken the march 
ofthe columns in the rear, and, in the doubtful light, dark masses might 
be seen moving in every direction. The French, now that they were 
concentrated, presented an imposing force of, at least, ninety thou- 
sand choice troops, twenty thousand of whom were cavalry, and 
seven thousand artillery-men, with three hundred pieces of can- 
non. To oppose these numbers, Wellington’s motley army did 
not exceed seventy-four thousand@five hundred; but what made 
the disparity still greater, was, his having only one hundred, 
and twenty pieces of artillery, less than half the number of 
guns opposed to him. On his part, Napoleon waited for day- 
break with the utmost impatience, and when it came, and showed 
him the allies, still upon the same ground, he exclaimed, in a tran- 
port of joy—“4h! je les tiens done ces Anglais !’?—“I have them 
at last, these English |” 

About nine o’clock in the morning, the clouds began to dis- 
perse, the sun came out, and fires were kindled, while on all sides 
was heard an irregular discharge of musketry—the men being 
busily employed in drying their pieces, preparatory to the ex- 
pected action. 

The plan of* either general was simple enough in its leading 
principles, however varied and scientific might be the details of 
execution. Wellington’s object was to stand on the defensive, 
till the Prussians coming up should give him a decisive supe- 
riority of numbers, and this, he expected, would take place b: 
three o'clock at the latest; Napoleon, on the other hand, hope 
to destroy his dangerous adversary before the arrival of Prince 
Blucher, and afterwards attack the Prussians, while on their 
march over the broken ground between Wavre and Mont Saint 
Jean; to effect this, he resolved to put in practice his favourite man- 
q@uvre, and lreak through the centre of the allies, or turn their 
flank, by which, if successful, he would surround, as it were, one hall 
of the line, while he paralyzed the other. But it was first neceatary 
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to get possession of Hougoumont, for which purpose, he sent orders to 
Jerome Bonaparte, who commanded his left wing, to direct such a 
force upon the farm, as must at once ensure success. His 1st 
corps—D’Erlon’s—were formed in front of La Haye Sainte, its 
right extending to Frichermont, and its left resting on the Brus- 
eels road. The 2d corps, leaving its right on d’Erlon’s left, 
extended itself in the direction of Hougoumont, with a wood in 
front, Belftnd these corps, was the cavalry reserve of cuirassiers, 
the grand reserve consisting of the Imperial guard, occupying the 
heights of a Belle Alliance. The 6th corps, under Count Lobau, 
with the cavalry of D’Aumont, were left in the rear of the French 
right, to observe the Prussians, in the event of their debouch- 
ing by ‘the Obain road, through the defiles of Saint Lam- 
bert. . 

Napoleon’s own position was with his reserve, on an eminence, 
being part of the territory of Planchenoit. It is called the field of 
Trimeotio, and not far from the farm of Caillon. In this field he 
gave his orders, during most part of the battle. There, with 
his hands behind him, he paced back and forward, issuing orders, 
and observing the progress of his attack. 

At ten o'clock, the enemy’s columns were put in motion against Hou- 
goumont—and the battle of Waterloo began. Comprising three divi- 
sions, nearly thirty thousand strong, the French attack, led by Jerome 
Bonaparte, was orade in close columns, supported by the fire of nu- 
‘werous batteries. As the heads of the enemy’s masses rose above 
the hollow ground which had hitherto concealed their movement, 
the British artillery opened with ronnd and case shot; and the 
French and Nassau light troops commenced a sharp and rapid 
fusilade. But the latter was found to yield to numbers—the 
wood was carricd—and the chateau and its dependencies were 
vigorously and resolutely assaulted. 

But the defence was able as it was obstinate. On the French 
masses, the fire of the English musketry fell with rapid precision ; 
and the pereeverance of the enemy only produced a bloodier dis 
comfiture. The French gave ground—the guards, headed by Lord 
Saltoun, charged from the enclosures—part of the wood was reco- 
vered—and the fire of the British howitzers cleared the remainder of 
it from the enemy. 

The repulse of Jerome’s corps was followed by a tremendous can- 
nonade-—for, on both sides, every gun, which could bear, had opened. 
‘The fire was furiously continued. Heavy bodies of cavalry were seen 
in motion; and it was easy to foresee that this terrible cannonade 
would be followed by more desperate and more extended efforts. 

On perceiving the French cavalry displayed, Wellington ordered 
his epatee divisions to form into squares, by battalions, but as‘ this 
formation them to the fire of the French artillery, they were 
retired — & Gre still fiercely kept up, aud as fatally returned from 
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the allied batteries, whose service all through that trying day, was 
remarkable for its precision and rapidity. 

The battle, which had been hitherto nearly confined to Hougomont, 
now began to spread, and soon became general, a furions cannonsde 
ensuing along the whole line, which was answered with greater. 
effect by the British artillery, though the guns of the latter were 
only nine-pounders, while those of the French carried balls of twelve 
pounds weight, ~ 

For some time before this, the left wing of the allies, had observed 
a stir in the French ranks, indicative of an attack upon their quarter, 
but as only cavalry were visible, it was generally imagined that Na- 
poleon would endeavour to out-flank them. On’ a sudden, however, 
the horse, wheeling off to the right and left, disclosed large black 
roasaes of infantry, while 2 most tremendous caunonade was opened 
to caver their advance, and at the eame time a strong battery was 
directed against Hougoumont, to avert Wellington’s attention from 
the real point of attack. This body, which was led by the Count 
d’Erlon, consisted of four columns of infantry, thirty guns and 
Milhaud’s curiassiers, and came up by the Genappe causeway. The 
cavalry was soon in advance, upon the left of the attack, but when 
they had ascended the position near La Haye Sainte, the Duke 
ordered the Life-gnards to charge them, and they were forced back 
upon their own position, where, the road being cut into the hill, a 
steep bank is left on either side. The euemy bringing up several 
pieces of artillery, compelled the British horse, in their turn, to 
retreat, and in the mean time, the infantry, advancing with loud 
cries of “Vive !Empereur!” pushed forward on the left of the 
Genappe causeway, beyond La Haye Sainte, and, having quickly 
scattered the Belgians, came up to the very muzzlesof the British 
muskets. Here, however, they were brought to a stand, and a san- 
guinary conflict ensucd for nearly an hour, during which time the 
men on either side dropped with incredible rapidity, as if swept 
off by a whirlwind. ‘The gallant Picton was shot through the 
head while leading his division to a charge, and defeating the 
enemy at one of the most critical iods of the day; he fell in an 
advanced part of the field, by ‘ Wellington’s tree,” on the Genappe 
causeway. At one time, the British infantry seemed in imminent 
danger, from the overwhelming force of their adversaries, when 
Lord Uxbridge flung a brigade of horse with such fury on the 
French masses, that they had not time to form again, and, the havoc 
that followed in consequence was tremendous; the dense columna 
crushed, struck down, offered but little resistance, and retreated in 
disorder to the shelter of their own ground; but the British cavalry, 
not satisfied with this success, pushed forward to the rear of the 
French infantry, ascended the opposite heights, and began gisen- 
geging the artillery of Count d’Erlon’s corps, dismounting the 
guns, aud killing the horses, to render the batteries - ae lta. 
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use as possible. This had not escaped the watchful eye of Ne- 
poleon, who, seeing that they were unsupported, ordered a bri- 





gade of cuirassiers to take them in flank. They were thus com- 

felled to fall back, and as they had to run the gauntlet of 
artillery, horse, and skirmishers, their retrent was not effected 
without a heavy loss. Amongst other gallant soldiers, Sir William 
Ponsonby was killed in the attempt; finding himself out-flanked 
by a body of Polish Janeers, who had also come up to support 
the defeated columns, he rushed upon the enemy’s infantry, and, 
in the vain eudeavour to cut his way through them, both horse 
and rider fell to the earth, covered with wounds, and were des- 
patched in a moment. Much about the same time, Colonel 
Ponsonby also fell, and though dreadfully mutilated, he subee- 
quently recovered. As his adventures on the field of battle were 
of an extraordinary nature—inasmuch as his escape and reco- 
very was little lees than mirsculous—we cannot withhold giving 
piace to them here, and in his own words: 

“ At one o'clock, as I thought, [ observed unsteadiness in a column 
of French infantry —fifty by twenty, one thousand or thereaboute— 
which were advancing with an irregular fire, | resolved to charge 
Shen. As we were descending in a gallop, we received from 

our aga troops on the right, a fire much more destructive than 
theire,.they having began long before it could take effect, and 
slnokening as wedrew nearer. When we were within fifty paces 
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of them, they turned, and much execution was done among them, 
as we were followed by some’ Belgians who had remarked our 
success, ° 
“But we had no svoner passed through them, than we wers 
attacked in our turn, before we could form, by about three hun- 
dred Polish lancers, who had come down to their relief; the 
French artillery pouring in among us, ® heavy fire of grape- 
shot, which, however, for one of our men, killed three oftheir own. 
In the mélée, I was disabled almost instantly in both of my arms, 
and followed by a few of my men, who were presently cut down,— 
no quarter being asked or given,—I was carried on by my horse, 
till, receiving a blow on my head from a sabre, I was thrown 
senseless on my face to the ground. Recovering, I raised my- 
self a little, to look round—being, I believe, at that.time, in » 
condition to get up and run away—when a lancer, passing by, ex- 
claimed, “Zu n'est pus mort, coguien,’ aud struck his lance 
through my hack; my head dropped, the blood gushed into my 
mouth, a difficulty of breathing came on, and I thought all was over. 
“Not long afterwards—it was then impossible to measure time, 
but I must have fallen in less than ten minutes after the charge 
—a tirailleur came up to plunder me, threatening to take my life. 
I told him that he might search me, directing him to a small side- 
ocket, in which he found three dollars, bemg all I had, He un-. 
loosed my stock, and tore open my waistcoat, then Jeaving me in a 
very uneasy posture ; and was no sooner gone, than another came 
up for the same purpose, but assuring him I had been plun- 
dered already, he left me ; when an officer, bringing on some troops, 
--to which, probably, the ‘irail/evrs belonged,—and halting vhere 
I lay, stooped down, and addressed me, saying, he feared [ was 
badly wounded. I replied that I was, and expressed a wish to be 
removed into the rear. He said it was against the order, to remove 
even their own men, but if they gained the day, as they probably 
would—for he understood the Duke of Wellington was killed, and 
that six of our battalions had surrendered—every attention in 
his power should be shown me. I complained of thirst, and he 
held his brandy-bottle to my lips, directing one of his men to 
Jay me straight on my side, and place a knapsack under my 
head. He then passed on, into the action, and I shall never 
know to whose generosity | was indebted, as I conceive, for my 
life. Of what rank he was, I cannot say: he wore a blue great 
coat. By and by, another éiraiileur came and knelt, and fired over 
me, loading and firing many times, and conversing with grent 
gaiety, all thé while. At last heran off, saying, “‘ Vous serez bien 
arise @entender que vous allens—nous retirons; brn jour, mon amé.” 
«“ While the battle continued in that part, several of the wounded. 
men, and dead bodies near me, were hit with the balls, which came 
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very thick in that place. Towards evening, when the Prussians 
eame, the continued roar of the cannon, along theirs, and the 
British line, growing louder and louder as they drew near, was 
the finest thing I ever heard. Jt was dusk when the squad- 
rons of Prussian cavalry, both of them two deep, passed over 
me in full trot, lifting me from the ground, and tumbling me 
avout cruelly. The clatter of their approach, and the apprehen- 
sions it excited, may be easily conceived; had a gun come that 
way, it would have done for me. The battle was then nearly over, 
or removed to a distance. The cries and groans of the wounded, 
all around me, became, every instant, more audible; succeeding 
to the shouts, imprecations, and ouicries of ‘ Vive ? Empereur” 
the discharges of musketry and cannon: now and tien, intervala of 
perfect silence, which were worse than the noise—I thought the 
night would never end. Much about this time, I found a sol- 
dier of the Royals lying across my legs, who had probably 
crawled thither in his agony: his weight, convulsive motions, hie 
noises, and the air issuing through a wound in his side, dis- 
tressed mo greatly; the latter circumstance most of all, as the 
case was my own, Jt was not a dark night, and the Prussians 
were wandering about to plunder; several of them came and 
looked at me, and passed on—at length, one stopped to examine 
me. I told him as well as I could—for I could say but little, in 
German—that I was a British officer, and had been plundered 
already ; he did not desist, however, and pulled me about roughly, 
before he left me. About an hour before midnight, I saw a soldier, 
in an English uniform, coming towards me; he was, I suspect, on 
the same errand. He came, and looked in my face; I spoke in- 
stautly, telling him who I was, and assuring him a reward if he 
would remain by me. He said that he belonged to the 40th regiment, 
but had missed it. He released me from the dying man; being un- 
armed, he took up a sword from the ground, and stood over me, 
pacing backward and forward. At eight o’clock in the morn. 
ing, some English were seen at a distance—he ran to them, anda 
Messenger was sent off to Hervey. A cart came for me, I was 
placed in it, and carried to a farm-house, about a mile and a 
half distant, and laid in the bed, from which, poor Gordon— 
es I understood afterwards—had been just carried out. The jolt- 
ing of the cart, and the difficulty of breathing, were very painful. I 
had received seven wounds. A surgeon slept in my room, 
and Iwas saved by continual bleeding: 120 ounces in two days, 
besides the great loss of blood on the field. 

. & Bach, probably, is the story of many a brave man; yet to me it 
was new. The historian, describing military achievements, passes 
witently over those who got into the heat of the battle, though there, 
as wo have seen, crery character displays itself. The gay are still 
aey, Se mine rend are still generous; nor has the Commander, 
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in his proudest triumph, a better claim to our admiration, than the 
meanest of his soldiers, when relieving a fallen enemy in the midst 
of danger and death t” 

Return we now to our narrative. 

The result of these various combats was highly in favour of the 
English ; not a square had been broken or obliged to retreat, and 
though the loss in the men was enormous, yet it bore no comparison 
with the losses of the enemy. In the morning, Count d’Erlon’s divi- 
sion was nine thousand strong, but of these, full three thousand had 
been made prisoners, while the number of killed and wounded was 
80 enormous, that only eight hundred men remained out of the 
whole nine thousand ! 

As the battle’ slackened on the left, the attack on Hougoumont 
again grew fiercer, nothing but the most desperate courage enabling 
the British to keep their ground in defiance of the increased num- 
bera that were now sent against them. Though the French fell fast 
under the cool, steady fire of their adversaries, yet their ranks 
seemed never for a moment to be thinned, the places of the dead and 
the dying, being instantly filled up as from some inexhaustible 
source, till at length, about three o’clock, the shells from their 
howitzers set fire to the chateau and some adjoining stacks of straw. 
The flames burst forth with incredible fury, consuming, in a short 
time, the whole interior of the house, and burning to death, hundreds 
of the wounded, who had crawled thither for shelter, while columns 
of smoke enveloped the centre of the allies, under cover of which, their 
assailants endeavoured to surround the building. Some of the most 
daring even succeeded in forcing their way into the court-yard; but 
the Duke had foreseen this peril at the commencement of the attack 
upon his left wing, and had despatched General Byng with the 2ud 
brigade of guards, to the support of the troops in Hougoumont. 
Between these and the enemy a fierce struggle now took place, 
which ended in the guards silencing the fire of the enemy, and 
driving them from the copse at the point of the bayonet. The whole 
affair did not last an hour, yet with such obstinacy had the ground 
been contested, that more than fifteen hundred men lay tizad, or 
mortally wounded, within its narrow limit, the entire wood being at 
the most about four acres. 

While these terrible attacks were continued against our right 
centre, the left of the allied position was also furiously assailed. The 
recession of the English regiments behind the crest, in front of which, 
they had previously been formed, appeara to have misled Napoleun— 
and a movement intended only to shelter the infantry from the French 
guns, was supposcd to have been made with an intention of retreating. 
‘Under this belief, Napoleon ordered his 1st corps forward, to fall on 
that part of the position, extending between La Haye Sainte and 
Ter la Haye. 

Shortly after two ¢’clock, Drouct advanced, drove a Belgian hri. 
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gade roughly back, and the head of his columns reached the broken 
hedge that partially masked the 5th division. After repulsing the 
cavalry, Picton formed line, and moved Kempt’s and Pack’s brigxdes 
forward to meet the anticipated attack. The heads of the enemy’s 
columns were already within forty yards, when the musketry of the 
5th division delivered a rolling volley, that annihilated the leading 
sections, and produced a visible confusion. Picton saw, and seized 
the crisis, and thundered the word “Charge!” It was the last he 
uttered—for the next moment, a musket bullet perforated his fore- 
head, and he dropped from his saddle a dead man. 

The division, however, obeyed the order of their fallen chief, 
charged through the hedge and routed their assailants. It was one 
of those moments which a battle presents, and which, when seized 
on, restores the fortunes of a doubtful field, and, not unfrequently, 
snatches the unexpected victory. The 2nd cavalry brigade, was im- 
mediately behind the 5th division, forming a line of one thou- 
sand three hundred broadswords. Lord Anglesea observing that 
the French cuirassiers and lancers were preparing for a flank at- 
tack upon the British infantry, led on the heavy cavalry—and the 
Royals, Greys, and Enniskilleners, charged with a vigour and 
effe t that bore down every opposition. In vain mailed cuiras- 
sier and formidable lancer met these splendid horsemen. They 
were overwhelmed; and the French infantry, already broken and 
disengaged by the 5th division, fell in-hundreds beneath the 
swords of the English dragoons—two thousand of the enemy were 
laid dead. The eagles of the 45th and 105th regiments, and ap- 
wards of two thousand prisoners, were the trophies of this brilliant 
exploit—which told how desperately the heroic Picton had been 
avenged. It was shortly after this affair, when pushing on too far, 
that Sir William Ponsonby was killed. 

The farm of La Haye Sainte, for the tenth time, was furiously us- 
sailed by clouds of infantry, supported by a division of curiassiers, 
This point, which had been so obstinately defended, at length was 
forced, and the Germans, who had so gallantly held it, and who 
had expended their ammunition, were cut to pieces. This was 
the only advantage Napoleon gained on this fearful day, and, 
it is well known, that he calculated so greatly upon possessing 
this point, that he despatched intelligence to Paris of having 
gained the baitle! 

The situation of the allied army became, every moment, more 
eritical—its own glorious efforts exhausting its strength, and every 
noble repulse, rendering it less capable of continuing what seemed to 
prove an endless resistance. Though masses of the enemy had 
fallen, thousands came anew. With desperate attachment, the 
French army pressed forward at Napoleon’s command; and while 
each advance terminated in defeat and slaughter, fresh battalions 
crossed the valley, and, mounting the ridge—with cries of “ Vive 
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f Empereur,” exhibited a devotion which never has been eonalled. 
Wellington’s reserves had gradually been brought into action; and 
the left, though but partially engaged, dared not, weakened as they 
were, to send assistance to the right and centre. Many bat- 
talions were miserably reduced, and presented but skeletons of 
what these beautiful brigades had been when they left Brussels 
two days before. The loss of individual regiments was prodigious. 
One, the 27th, or Enniskillens, had above four hundred men mowed 
down in square, without drawing a trigger ; it lost almost all its offi- 
cers: and it subsequently was reduced to one officer, and fifty men, 
out of twenty one officers and seven hundred men, with which it en- 
tered the field. Another, the 92nd, which had suffered so severely at 
Quatre Bras, when not two hundred men were left, rushed intoa 
French column, and routed it with the bayonet; a third, the 
33rd, when nearly annihilated, sent to require support: none 
conld be given, and the commanding officer was told, “that he 
must stand or fall where he was!” 

No wonder that Wellington almost despaired. He calculated, 
and justly, that he had an army who would perish where they 
stood—but when he saw the devastation caused by the incessant 
attacks of an enemy, who appeared determined to succeed, is it 
surprising that his watch was frequently consulted, and that he 
prayed for night or Blucher? The compiler of these memoirs, 
who was present at this glorious day, was near him at one part 
of it, when he so consulted his watch. “My God!” exclaimed 
the Duke to one of his aid-de-camps, “ it is now three o’clock, 
and no appearance of Blucher! he is sacrificing my army !” 

To repel these desperate and sustained attacks, a tremendous ex- 
penditure of human life was unavoidable, so Napoleon, in defiance of 
their acknowledged bravery, calculated on wearying the British into 
defeat. But when he saw hie columns driven back into confusion— 
when his cavalry receded from the squares they could not penetrate— 
when battalions were reduced to companies by the fire of his cannon, 
and still that “feeble few’ showed a perfect front, and held the 
ground they had originally teken—no wonder that his admiration 
was expressed to Soult—* How beautifully these English fight ! 
But they must.give way.” 

Evening came, and yet no crisis, Napoleon, astounded by 
the terrible repulses which had attended his most desperate at- 
tacks, began to dread the day would have an unfavourable issue, 
and that Soult’s estimate of the stubborn endurance of the Eng- 
lish infantry, as expressed to him at the earlier part of the dx, 
might prove fatally correct. 

Wellington, as he viewed the diminished numbers of his brave bat- 
talions, still presenting the same fearless attitude that they hnd done 
when the battle opened, still felt that to human endurance there is @ 
limit; and turned his glass repeatedly in that divection, from 
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whence his expected support must come. At times, also, the tem. 
per of the troops had nearly failed; and particularly among the 
Irish regiments, the reiterated question of “when shall we get 
at them?” showed how ardent the Irish were, to avoid inactive 
slaughter, and plunging into the columns of the asailants, to avenge 
the death of their companies. But the “ Be cool, my boys!” 
from their officers was sufficient to restrain this impatience— 
and, cumbering the ground with their dead, they waited with 
desperate intrepidity for the hour to arrive, when victory and ven- 
geance should be their own! 

At last, the welcome sound of distant artillery was heard in 
the direction of St. Lambert, and a staff-officer reported that the 
head of the Prussian columns was already in the Bois de Paris. 
Advised, therefore, that his gallant ally would presently come 
into action, the Duke made fresh preparations to repel what 
he prope:ly anticipated would be the last, and the most despe- 
rate effort ef his opponent. 

Satiubed that his right fignk was secure, Lord Hill was di- 
rected to send Clinton’s division, with Mitchell’s brigade, and a 
Hanoverian corps from the extreme right, towards the centre, 
which the reinforcement of Hougoumont, a the removal of Byng’s 
brigade had weakened. Chassé’s Dutch division was also moved 
to the lower ground from Braine-le-Leud as a support to the 
right of the position; and, subsequently, the light cavalry of 
Vandeleur and Vivian were both broug t forward; xnd where 
danger was apprehended, care was taken to have a sufficient force 
in hand, to meet the storm which was presently about to burst. 

It is said that Napoleon felt assured that the cannonade which 
announced Blucher’s advance, was only the fire of Grouchy’s guus, 
who, in obedience to his repeated orders, had reached the battle. 
ground alone, or was advancing, and holding Bulow’s corps in 
check. This intelligence was rapidly conveyed along the line; 
and, to a soldiery, easily exhilarated, victory appeared certain, and 
preparations were made for what was believed to be a final and 
triumphant attack. 

But the illusion was brief. The Prussians debouched from the 
wood at Frichermont—and half Napoleon’s right wing was thrown 
back, en potence, to check their attack, while his last grand move- 
ment should be executed against the allied army in his front. 

Now it was, therefore, that Napoleon made his last great effort 
to beat the British and their allies before any effectual junctior 
could take place with the advancing Prussians. 

Forming into formidable divisions his hitherto unconquered Impe- 
rial guard,—and this powerful reserve consisted of the New as well 
as the Old Guard, who had never failed to turn the tide of victory— 
2=der his own eye, just behind La Belle Alliduce, he placed them 
ander he command of he “bravest of the brave’—the heroic 
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Ney and addressing them simply in these words :—‘ There lies 
the road to Brussels; ex avant,” pointing at the same time to 
the British positions. This pithy add:ess was received with the 





most deafening shouts of “ Vive ?Empereur/”’ The guard ad- 
vanced, after a cloud of skirmishers had thrown themselves upon the 
great causeway. With ite proverbial intrepidity, the Imperial 
guard, in close column, came on to the assault—and nothing 
could be more imposing that the steadiness with which they as- 
cended the slope of the position, although the fire of the Eng- 
Jish guns fell upon their deuse masses with ruinous precision. 
Presently, the guards moved forward to the crest of the height; 
and the finest infantry in the world confronted each other at the 
distance of fifty paces. The cheers of the French formed s 
striking contrast to the soldier-like silence with which the Eng- 
lish received the attack; and shouts of “ Vive 0Empereur?? was 
only answered by a rolling volley. The first steady fire of the 
British guards disorganized the crowded colusan—and. the fue 
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silade waa rapidly and steadily sustained. Vain efforts were made 
by the French officers to deploy, and the -feeble fire of their 
Jeading files was returned by a stream of musketry that car- 
fied death into ranks in close formation, and every moment 
jncreascd their disorder. The word to charge was given—the guards 
now cheered, and came forward—but the enemy declined the con- 
test, and the shattered column hurried down tie hill, with the pre- 
cipitate confusion attendant on a heavy repulse.. After routing 
their opponents, the victorions infantry halted, re-formed, fell back, 
and resumed their former position. 

Sir Colin Hulkett’s brigade consisted of newly-raised troops; the 
greater part of whom were then, for the first time, in presence 
of an enemy, and they became exposed to a destructive fire from 
the brigade of General Cambronne, which formed the extensive 
left of the French final attack. Halkett pushed forward his skir- 
mishers to meet the enemy’s advance. Cambronne’s horse wus shot 
under him; gnd Halkett, seeing the French general in front, cheer- 
ing on his nfen, thought that a good opportunity was thus offered 
him for inspiring his young soldiers with confidence, and dashing 
forward, alone, toward the French general, he threatened to cut 
him down; but Cambronne dropped his sword, and surrendered 
himself to the gallant Halkett, who proceeded with his prize to 
the British lines. At this moment, the former’s horse, received 
a ball and fell. On disengaging himself from the animal, he 
found, to his dismay, the Frenchman was coolly walking back to 
his own troops. By great exertion, he brought his horse again 
upon his legs, overtook his prisoner, and, thrusting his hand into 
the agnilette of the latter, dragged him off at a canter to the 
allied lines, 

In the French accounts of this battle, it is stated that Cam- 
broune exclaimed, “La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas’— 
“ The Guards die, but never surrender.”’—Since acknowledged to be 
a fiction. The fact is, that Cambronue’s apophthegm was oue of a 
much more equivocal description. 

Nor was the attack of Napoleon’s second column more fortunate. 
After repelling the attack of the first column of the Imperial guard, 
Maitland’s brigade brought its left shoulder forward to meet the 
econd column, which was now advancing, while Adams’s brigade 
pivotted on its left, moved its right wing rapidly on, having Bolton’ 
troop of artillery in the angle, where the guards touched the left 
flank of the light brigade. Undismayed by the repulse of the first 
column, the second topped the height in perfect order, and with a 
confidence which bespoke the certainty of success. But the mus 
ketry of Maitland’s left wing smote the column heavily in frou 
and the fire of the light regiments fell with terrible effect on the 
Hank of a mass, already torn and disordered by the close diacharge of 
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grape and case shot irom the English battery. The ground in few 
minutes was covered with dead and wounded men—the confusion 
inereased—the disorder became irremediable. To stand that into- 
lerable fire was madness—they broke—and, like the first column, 
endeavoured to reach the low ground, where, sheltered from. this 
slaughtering fusilade, they could have probably re-organized their 
broken array. But this was not permitted. Pressed by the guarde— 
charged by the 52nd—retreat became a fiight, and Wellington com- 
pleted the déroute by launching the cavalry of Vivian and Vaudeleur 
against the mass, as it rushed down the hill in hopeless disorder. 

Thin, indeed, was the crisis of the battle, The Prussian demon- 
stration, slight at first, had latterly become more dangerous and 
decided. The whole of the 4th corps had now got up, with Pirch’s 
division of the 2nd, and Ziethen’s column appeared on the right 
flank of the French, and rendered Count Lobau’a pusition still more 
critical, The discomfiture of Ney’s attack had produced over the 
French corps a general unsteadiness; and before it wag possible to 
rally and renew the fight, one grand and general attack decided the 
doubtful field, and consummated the ruin of Napoleon. 

With the 42nd and 95th, Wellington himself charged on Ney’s 
flank, and rout and destruction succeeded. In vain their gallant chief 
attempted to rally the recoiling guard; driven down the hill, they 
became intermingled with the old guard, who formed at the bottom 
a reserve. 

As the French right gradually receded, the allied line, converging 
from its extreme points at Merke Braine and Braine la Leud, be- 
came compressed in extent, and assumed rather the appearance of a 
crescent. The marked impression of Blucher’s attack—the debouch 
of Ziethen by the Ohain road—and the bloody repulse inflicted on 
the Imperial guards—all told Wellington that the hour was come, 
and that to strike boldly was to secure a victory. The word was 
given to advance. The infantry, in one long and splendid line, 
moved forward with a thrilling cheer—the horse artillery galloped up, 
and opened with case shot on the disordered masses, which, but a 
brief space before, had advanced with such imposing resolution. 
Instantly, the allied cavalry were let loose ; and, charging headlong 
into the enemy’s column, they turned retreat into rout, and closed 
the history of one of the bloodiest struggles upon record, 

For a short time, four battalions of the old guard, comprising the 
only reserve which Napoleon had left unemployed, formed square, 
and partly checked the movements of thecavalry. But panic stricken 
and disorganized, the French resistance was short and feeble. The 
Prussian cannon thundered in their rear; the British bayonet was 
flashing in their front; and, unable to stand the terror of the charge, 
they broke and fled. A dreadful and indiscriminate carnage ensued. | 
The great road was choked with the equipage, and cumbered with 
the dead and dying i, ole the field, as far 2s the eye cold reach 
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was covered with a host of helpless fugitives. Courage and disci- 
pline were forgotten. Napoleon’s splendid army of yesterday was 
now a wreck. His own words best describe it—“ It was a total 
rout |” 

The last gleam of fading sunshine fell upon the rout of Waterloo. 
The finest army, forits numbers, that France had ever embattled in a 
field, was utterly defeated; and the dynasty of that proud spirit, for 
whom Europe was too little, was ended. 

Night came: but it brought no respite to the shattered army of 
Napoleon ; and the moon rose upon the “ broken host” to light the 
victors to their prey. The British forgetting their fatigue, pressed on 
the rear of the flying enemy; and the roads, covered with the dead 
and dying, and obstructed by broken equipages and deserted guns, 
became almost impassable to the fugitives,—and hence the slaughter 
from Waterloo to Genappe was frightful. But wearied with blood,— 
for the French, throwing away their arms to expedite their flight, offer- 
ed no resistance,—and exhausted with hunger and fatigue, the British 
pursuit relaxed, and between Rosomme and Genappe it ceased 
altogether. The infantry bivouacked for the night around the farm- 
houses of Caillon and Belle Alliance, and the light cavalry halted 
one mile farther on, abandoning the work of death to their fresher 
and more sanguinary allies. Nothing indeed, could surpass the 
desperate and unrelenting animosity of the Prussians towards the 
French. Repose and plunder were sacrificed to revenge: the memo- 
ry of former defeat, insult, and oppression, now produced a dreadful 
retaliation, and overpowered every feeling of humanity. Thousands, 
besides those who perished in the battle, fell that night beneath the 
Prussians’ lance and sabre. In vain a feeble effort was made by the 
French to barricade the streets of Genappe, and interrupt the pro- 
gress of the conquerurs. Blucher forced the pussage with his 
cannon; and so entirely had the defeat of Waterloo extinguished the 
spirit, and destroyed the discipline of the remnant of Napoleon's 
army, that the wild hurrah of the pursuers, or the very blast of a 
Prussian trumpet, became the signal for flight and terror. 

It wasa singular accident, that near La Belle Alliance the victorious 
Generals met; for thither, Blucher, on forcing the French right, 
had urged forward his columns in pursuit. Comparatively fresh, the 
Prussians engaged to follow up the victory—and the allies left the 
great road open, to bivouac on the field. 

By moonlight, Wellington re-crossed the battle ground, and 
arrived for supper at Brussels—an honour which Napoleon had pro- 

, mised to confer upon that ancient city. The excited feelings which 
such a victory must have produced, are said to have suffered are-action, 
and melted even his stern nature, and that he yielded to unusual 

* emotions upon seoing himself thus surrounded; on a surface not 
exceeding two square miles, were scattered fifty thousand dead or disa- 
bled men. “I have never,” he exclaimed, “fought sucha battle, and 
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T hope never to fight such another.”—In truth the field presented a 
scene of horror and desolation, that might well have subdued the 
most rugged disposition ; the ground far and near was heaped with 
the bodies of men and horses, the reek therfrom poisoning the air 
the most noisome effluvia therefrom while the moans of the 
wounded, tormented, as usual, with a burning thirst, were truly 
dreadfal. 

It was towards the close of this terrible conflict, and immediately 
after the entire failure of his last effort, that Napoleon, who was on 
horseback in one of the few remaining squares of bis gallant soldiers, 
having Soult, Bertrand, Gourgand, et, and a few others with 
him, that the British cavalry penetrated within a few hundred yards of 
this group. Their advance was pointed out by Soult, when Napoleon 
exclaimed, “I will die upon the field!” at the same time was about 
to spur on his horse to meet the advancing British troopers. Soult, 
who perceived this movement of the Emperor, placing his hand upon 
the rein of his horse, said briskly, “the enemy are fortunate enough 
already,” and turning the horse’s head to the rear, recommended 
immediate retreat; suffering himself to be purauaded, and seeing 
that all was lost, Napoleon and the whole party then galloped off, 
and effected their escape. Napoleon’s personal baggage was 
captured. 

The entire Joss of the allied army was about twenty thousand men; 
the loss of the British and German legion alone was eleven thousand 
men and seven-hundred officers killed and wounded. Every officer— 
excepting one—in the Duke of Wellington’s personal staff, had 
been killed or wounded. 

The loss of the French was enormous, but has never been correct- 
ly ascertained. More than seven thousand prisoners were made by 
the British before the coming up of the Prussians: and they aban- 
doned all their artillery. Of forty*thousand cavalry, not ten 
thousand were left to tell of the Battle of Waterloo, and the Imperial 
guard was nearly annihilated. 

It would be unjust to confine our praises of valour to the conduct 
of the British army alone. No troops in the world ever evinced 
greater deyotion to their country, or more personal courage and 
recklessness of danger than did the French army; the Old and 
Young Guard, Cuirassiers, in short, all who were engaged, manful- 
ly supported their deserved reputation for courage, It was an honour 
to engage such troops, and still greater to beat them. The battle of 
‘Waterloo was gained by the indomitable valour and enduring con- 
stancy of the British army, and the French did all that brave men 
could do ;.their attacks were repulsed again and again, but still they 
pressed on, undaunted by defeat, unshaken by the most imminent 
danger, and the almost certain destruction. They lost the battle by the 
fortune of war, and the late, but still timely arrival of the Prussians 
on the field with an overwhelming force. The “ sauve gi peut,” 
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“the guards never yield, they die” stories, are pure inventions, thet 
neither add to, nor diminish French courage in this hard fought 
field « 

On this waste field of mud and gore, where the dead lay in their 
melancholy glory, had fallen more than twelve thousand men, and 
above seven hundred officera of the British and German legion 
alone. Almost the whole of the Duke’s personal staff had been 
struck down. Lord Fitzroy Somerset was severely wounded; Sir 
A. Gordon was killed; Picton was dead; Ponsonby, after perform- 
ing prodigies of arms, had fallen cruelly; the Duke of Brunewick 
was slain; and the Prince of Orange and the Earl of Uxbridge had 
been severely wounded. The carnage among the enemy was atill 
more dreadful: the whole field exhibited a desolation such as a shore 
does after a hurricane, when covered with numerous wrecks. 

Thus terminated the battle of Waterloo; and never was victory 
more complete in itself or more important in its results. The 
shattered army of the French retreated towards Avesnes and Luon, 
in utter ignorance of the fate of their Emperor. In one day, the 
strong army of this warlike and ambitious Sovereign was over- 
thrown, and his power laid prostrate for ever!—-In one day, and 
by a single blow, England had dashed the Imperial throne to 
shatters, and with ruin too complete for all the power of Napo- 
leon to re-unite the broken and bloody fragments. By this single 
victory, not only England, but the whole world, had escaped 
subjugation, for the boundless ambition of Napoleon aimed at 
nothing leas than nniversal emnire. 
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RECEIVAL OF THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO IN ENGLAND AND PARIA—THE 
ALLIES ENTER FRANCE.—ARRIVAL AT PARIS —1T8 CAPITOLATION.—MARSHAL REY.— 
SECOND ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON. AND £MBARKATION ON BUARD THE BRLLEROPHON—~ 
PICTORES TAKEN FROM THE TUILERIYS.—WKLLINGTON'S LETTER THXREON.—OCCUPATION 
OF FRANCE FOR FIVE YEARS BY THE ALLIES—CIVIL EMFLOYMENIS OF WELLINGTON— 
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o news of a battle ever created such 
enthusiastic feelings of national joy in 
England as thut of the victory gained 
at Waterloo. The parliament voted its 
thanks to the army ; and granted to the 
Duke of Wellington the more substav- 
tial reward of £200,000 to purchase 
Strathfieldsay estate. Every individual 
engaged in the battle had a Waterloo 

tii = silver Medal, and the subalterns and 
privates-an increase of two years added to the period of their ser- 
vices, or claims to a pension. A general subscription was raised 
throughout the united kingdom for the sufferers, whereby a large 
fund was collected, and distributed among the widowless, the orphan, 
and the badly wounded.* 


* Amid the many poetic attempts to perpetuate this great conflict, Scott published a 
en, called’ * Waterloo,” whith proved a decided failure, and gave rise to the fol- 


ing jew Pesprit. 


: 
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“The corse of many a hero slain, 
Lay stiff on the ined plain; 

But none, by sabre or by ahot, 

Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” sis 
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In Paris, the news of the battle, created no less a sensation, but, 
as may be imagined, of a total different kind. At first, it appeared, 
two despatches were received fron#Napoleon’s head-quarters, which 
gave an account of the battle of Ligny, and the total overthrow of 
the Prussian army. These were greeted by a general illumination, 
and such displays of rejoicing as set all the Parisians, whether of 
high or humble rank, beside themselves for joy. By and by came 
accounts of the affair of Quatre Bras, which described the English as 

ly annihilated ; and stated, that in two days from the date of the 

munication, the Emperor expected to establish his head-quarters 
at Brussels. Next day came a third despatch, full, as the former had 
been, of promise, though speaking, strangely enough, of a second 
meeting with the obstinate Islanders. And here followed a pause, 
of the agonizing nature of which it was impossible for human lan- 
guage to convey an idea. After this, all was trepidation, anxiety, 
and distrust. Hour by hour, and minute by minute, crowds as. 
sembled at the post-office, and at every point where it was supposed 
that information might be obtained; and, when none came, their 
spirits sunk in a degree altogether proportionate to the height which 
the Emperor’s first despatches had fixed as the legitimate resting- 
place for public expectation. Finally, stragglers and fugitives began 
to pour in; and then such a revulsion of feeling took place as those 
alone can conceive who have found themselves denizens of a great 
city, which, having seen a mighty army march forth from its walls 
full of dreams of conquest, find themselves suddenly bereft of all 
protection, and expecting, from one minute to another, the arrival 
among them of a cruel and vindictive enemy, flushed with congnest, 
and thirsting for revenge and plunder. 

The victory of Waterloo was decisive, and every exertion was sub- 
sequently made by the allied armies to follow up their success, and 
secure the advantages which skill and courage had obtained. The 
Prussian corps pressed the retreat with a spirit and alacrity that 
prevented any immediate rally from being attempted; and on the 
19th, Wellington was moving in excellent order upon the French 
capital—a wonderful military exploit, after such a conflict as that of 
‘Waterloo. 

To connect the narrative of events, Grouchy’s operations require 
a brief detail. Despatched by Napoleon in pursuit of Blucher, oa 
the 17th, he halted at Gembloux, and next morning continued his 
advance on Warre. On the 18th, he drove the Prussians from the 
right bank of the Dyle, but wasted the day in vain attempts to cross 
the river, which was resolutely held by Theilman. The distant 
cannonade at Waterloo announced that the Emperor was seriously 
engaged, and Grouchy made additional efforts, and without success, 
to force a passage, under a belief that the whole Prussian army was 
in hia front. At Limale, however, he passed the Dyle, and bivouacked 
on the left bank of the river. On the 19th he was attacked, when 
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Thieiman was sharply repulsed, and consequently retreated; but 
the tidings of the disaster at Waterloo reached both generals early 
in the day, when Grouchy immeMately retired, crossed the Sambre, 
and marched upon Dinant, closely followed by the Prussians. The 
retreat was most ably conducted, and the Marshal reached Paria on 
the eighth day, after sustaining little loss, excepting in artillery, 
On recommencing operations, the Duke of Wellington’s first act, 
was to impress upon bis victorious soldiers the necessity that existed 
for maintaining the strictest discipline, and the following general 
order was issued to the allied troops: : a 
Nivelles, 20th June, 1815. 


“1st. As the army is about to enter the French territory, the 
troops of the nations which are at present under the command of 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, are desired to recollect that 
their respective sovereigns are the allies of his majesty the King of 
France, and that France ought, therefore, to be treated as a friendly 
country. It is therefore required that nothing should be taken, 
either by officers or soldiers, for which payment is not made. ‘The 
commissaries of the army will provide for the wants of the troops in 
the usual manner, and it is not permitted either by officers or sol- 
diers to extort contributions. The commissaries will be authorized, 
either by the field-marshal, or by the generals who command the 
troops of®&he respective nations, in cases where their provisions are 
not supplied by an English commissary, to make the proper requisi- 
tions, for which regular receipts will be given; and it must be 
strietly understood that they will themselves be held responsible for 
whatever they obtain in way of requisition from the inhabitants of 
France, in the same manner in which they would be esteemed ac- 
countable for purchases made for their own government in the several 
dominions to which they belong. 

2. The Field-marshal takes this opportunity or returning to the 
army his thanks for their conduct in the glorious action fought on 
the 18th mstant, and he will not fail to report his sense of their con- 
duct, in the terms which it deserves, to their several sovereigns.” 

That order was rigorously enforced—and the forbearance and 
jnoffensive demeanour of the British soldiery exhibited to the French 
people a very striking contrast to that which had been the scneat 
conduct of their own troops when crossing a hostile soil in the full 
career of victory. 

The decisive results of Wellington’s success may be estimated 
from the inability of every attempt made by the wreck of the French 
army to arrest the allied march upon the capital; andt he details, as 
given officially by the Duke, will best establish how totally Napo- 
leon’s power was destroyed by that brief campaign—how fatal had 
been the defeat inflicted on the field of Waterloo. 

“We have continued,” he says, ina despatch to Lord Bathurst, 
dated Orville, 28th of June, “in march on the left of the Sambre 
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since I wrote to you. Marshal Blucher crossed that river on the 
19th, in pursuit of the enemy, and both armies entered the French 
territory esterday 3 the PrussiaM by Beaumont, and the allied 
army under my command, by Bavay. 

“We have blockaded Le Quesnoi and Valenciennes; the Prus. 
sian army, Landregy and Maubeuge. Avesnes surrendered to the 
latter last night. 

 T expect the king of France at Mons to-morrow ; I have written 
to urge him to come forward, asI find the people in this country 
well disposed to his cause; and I think it probable that he might be 
able to get possession of some of the fortresses. 

«The remains of the French army have retired upon Laon. All 
accounts agree in stating that it is in a very wretched state; and 
that, in addition to its losses in battle, and in prisoners, it is losing 
vast numbers by desertion. The soldiers quit their regiments in 
parties, and return to their homes; those of the cavalry and artillery 
selling their horses to the people of the country. 

“ The 3rd corps, which, in my despatch of the 19th, I informed 
your lordship had been detached to observe the Prussian army, 
remained in the neighbourhood of Wavre till the 20th. It then 
made good its retreat by Namur on Dinant. This corps is the only 
one remaiuing entire.” 

x * * * * x * * oe! 

In a-subsequent letter to the Earl of Uxbridge, dated Le Cateau, 
22nd June, 1815, he says, “ I may be wrong, bnt my opinion is, that 
we have given Napoleon his death-blow; from all I hear, his army is 
totally destroyed, the men are deserting in parties, even the generals 
are withdrawing from him. The infantry threw away their arms, 
and the cavalry and artillery sell their horses to the people of the 
country, and desert to their homes. Allowing for much exaggera- 
tion in this account, and knowing that Bonaparte can still collect, in 
addition to what he has brought back with him, the 5th corps 
@’armée, ander Rapp, which is uear Strasburg, and the 3rd corps, 
which was at Wavre during the battle, and has not suffered so much 
as the others, and probably some troops from La Vendée, I am stili 
of opinion that he can make no head against us.” 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

Ina despatch to Earl Bathurst, dated Orville, 28th June, he says, 
“ The citadel of Cambray surrendered on the evening ofthe 25th inst, 
and the king of France proceeded there, with his court and his troops, 
on the 26th.—I have given that fort over entirely to his majesty. 

- “J attacked Peronne with the 1st brigade of British guards, under 
Major-general Maitland, on the 26th, in the afternoon. The troops 
took the hornwork which covers the suburb on the left of the Somme 
by storm, with but small loss ; and the town immediately afterwards 
surrendered, on condition that the garrison should lay down their 
arma, and be allowed to return to their homes. 
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“ The troops, upon this occasion, behaved remarkably well; and 
T have great pleasure in reporting the good eonduct of a battery of 
artillery of the troops of the Netherlands. 

“T have placed in garrisou these two battalions of the troops of 
the king of the Netherlands. 

“The armies under Marshal Blucher and myself, have continued 
their operations since I last wrotc to your Lordship. The necessity 
which I was under of halting at Le Cateau, to allow the pontoons 
and certain stores to reach me, and to take .Cambray and Peronne, 
had placed the marshal one march before me; but I conceive there 
is no danger in this separation between the two armies, 

“He has one corps this day at Crespy, with detachments at 
Villers Cotterets and La Ferté Milon; another at Senlis; and the 
4th corps, under General Bulow, towards Paria. He will have his 
advanced guard to-morrow at St. Denis and Genesse. 

« The army under my command has this day its right behind St. 
Just, and its left behind La Taulle, where the high road from Con- 
piégne joins the high road from Roye to Paris. The reserve is at 
Roye. We shall be upon the Oise to-morrow.” 

* * * * * * * . ° . . 

By another despatch to the same, dated Genesse, 2nd July. 

“The enemy attacked the advanced guard of Marshal Prince 
Blucher’a’ corps at Villers Cotterets on the 28th but the main 
body coming up, they were driven off with the loss of six pieces of 
cannon and about one thousand prisoners. ‘ 

“Tt appears that these troops were on the march from Soissons to 
Paris, and, having been driven off that road by the Prussian troups 
at Villers Cotterets, they got upon that of Meaux. They were 
attacked again upon thie road by General Bulow, who took from 
them five hundred prisoners, and drove them across the Marne. 
They have, however, got into Paris. 

“The advanced-guard of the allied army under my command 
crossed the Oise on the 29th and the whole ou the 30th and we 
yesterday took up a position, with the right upon the height of 
Richebourg, the left upon the Bois de Bondy. 

“ Field-Marsbal Blucher, having taken the village of Aubevilliera, 
or Vertus, on the morning of the 30th of June, moved to his right, 
and crossed the Seine at St. Germain’s as I advanced; and he will 
this day have his right at Plessis Piquet, his left at St. Cloud, and 
the reserve at Versailles. 

«‘ The enemy have fortified the heights of Montmartre-and the 
town of St. Denis strongly; and, by means of the little rivers, 
Rouillon and La Vielle Mer, they have inundated the ground on the 
north side of that téwn; and water having been introduced into 
the canal of De YOureq, and the bank formed into a parapet and 
batteries, they have a strong position on this side of Paris. 

“ The heights of Belleville are likewise strongly fortified, but I am 
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not aware that any defensive works have been thrown up on the left 
of the Seine. . ‘ 

“ Having collected in Paris all the troops remaining after the battle 
of the 18th, and all the depts of the whole army, it is supposed the 
enemy have there about forty thousand or fifty thousand troops of 
the line, and guards, besides the national guards, a new. levy, called 
les tivailleurs de la garde, and the Fédéres. 

a * * * * * 

“Field-Marshal Blueher was strongly opposed by the enemy, 
in taking the position on the left of the Seine, which I re- 
ported in my despatch of the 2nd instant that he intended to 
take upon that day, particularly on the heights of St. Cloud and 
Meudon; but the gallantry of the Prussian troops under General 
Zeithen, surmounted every obstacle, and they succeeded, finally, in 
establishing themselves upon the heights of Meudon, and in the vil- 
Jage of Issy. The French attacked them again at Issy, at three 
o’clock in the morning of the 8rd, but were repulsed with consider- 
able loss; and finding that Paris was then open on its vulnerable 
side, that a communication was opened bet-reen the two allied armies 
by a bridge which I had established at Argenteuil, and that a British 
corps was likewise moving upon the left of the Seine, towards the 
Pont de Neuilly ; the enemy sent to desire that the fire might cense 
ou both sides of the Seine, with a view to the negociation at the 
palace of St. Cloud of a military convention between the armies, 
under which, the French army should evacuate Paris. 

“Officers accordingly met on both sides, at St. Cloud, and I 
enclose the copy of the military convention which was agreed 
to last night, which has been ratified by Marshal Prince Blucher, 
and me, and by the Prince D’Eckmuhi on the part of the French 
army. 

«This convention decides all the military questions at thie moment 
existing here, and touches nothing pohtical. : 

“General Lord Hill has marched to take possession of the 
posts evacuated by agreement this day; and | propose to-morrow to 
take possession of Montmartre.” 

After the conclusion of the convention, the following general order 
was issued to the army :— = 
“ General order, Gonesse, July 4th, 1815. 

“at. The Field-Marshal has great satisfaction in announcing to 
the troops under bis command, that he has, in concert with Field- 
M{arshal Blucher, concluded a military convention with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French army in Paris, by which the enemy 
are to evacuate St. Denis, St. Owen, Clichy, and Neuilly, this day 
at noon; the heights of Montmartre to-morrow at noon, and Paris 
the next dey. 

“9nd. The Field-Marshal congratulates the army upon this result 
of their glorious victory. He desires that the troops may em- 
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ploy the leisure of this day to clean their arms, clothes, and appoint- 
ments, as it is his intention that they should pass him in review.” 
The city of Paris was strongly fortified and defended by fifty thon- 
sand regular troops, exclusive of National Guards, and volunteers. 
The treaty was signed on the 8rd of July at St. Cloud—as stated in 
the despatch—by the Duke of Wellington and Field-Marshal Prince 
Blucher, on the part of the allied forces; and hy Marshal Davoust, 
Prince of Eckmuhl, Governor of Paris, on the part of the French. 





This capitulation stipulated that the French regular troops should 
evacuate Paris; the allies were to occupy the fortified posts and 
barriers ; the National Guards were to preserve the peace of the 
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city; all property, except such as related to war, should be inviolable, 
&e. But the most important article was the 12th, which we shall 
quote bere at length, from consideration of the fate of the unfor- 





tunate Marshal Ney, whose judicial slaughter, it is impossible to 
pass over, without especial notice. , 

“Article 12th. Persona and private property shall be equally res- 
pected. ‘he inhabitants, and, in general, aii individuals who shal) 
be in the capital, shali continue to enjoy their righta and liberties, 
without being disturbed or called to account, either as to the situa- 
tion which they hold, or may have heid, or as to their conduct or 
political opinions.” . 
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Who ean doubt after perusing'the above article, but that Marshal 
Ney was included in it? the terms of it being so general, that any 
individual or particular exception to them was a gross violation of 
their obvions meaning. We do not attempt to defend or ex- 
cuse the conduct of Marshal Ney to the Bourbons, either in hie 
ridiculous boast of “ bringing Bonaparte in an iron cage to Paris,” 
or in his defection to them afterwards. All this was well known to’ 
the signers of the capitulation of Paris, and upon that treaty we stand. 
If there is any interpretation to be put upon the language, Ney came 
clearly within the obvious meaning of it. ‘the Duke of Wellington 
was one of the signing parties to that treaty; and he was conse- 
quently bound by every principle of honour and justice to insist 
upon its rigid execution; did he do so?—No! Did he even attempt 
by command or remonstrance, to save the life of the victim to 
Bonrbon revenge ? 

It is even allowed by Wellington’s flatterers, that he omitted in 
his note of reply to the unfortunate Ney, “the use of those titles 
and those terms of courtesy most of all due to the fallen brave, when 
struggling with their advere@ fate |” 

It is absurd to talk of the “necessity of example.” What had 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British. army to do with Ney’s 
ingratitude to the Bourbons? he had beaten Ney and his great 
master on the field of battle; bnt he had signed a solemn treaty 
of genera) amnesty, and, upon those conditions only, was the 
city of Paris given up, as was proved by Davoust, Prince of 
Eckmuhl—another signer of the treaty—upon the trial of Ney! 
It is not to be concealed, that this act of omission no sophis- 
try can cleanse, nor partiality for our hero defend nor excuse. 
‘We can only now sorrow for its existence, but cannot deny its 
being an abandonment of an article in the treaty, which honour 
and principle should have made inviolable. 

The world saw, and’sees, in Marshal Ney and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, one warrior in a dungeon, with the axe of the execu- 
tioner suspended by relentless and dustard enemies over his head, ap- 
pealing to another warrior at the summit of prosperity and power. The 
wife of Ney threw herself at his feet—and the hero remained unmoved ! 

The question is really not one of construction, but of generous 
humanity. The Duke of Wellington had not even Nelson’s melan- 
choly excuse for his share in the sacrifice of Caraccioli—that of 
acting under the fascinations of two artful and abandoned women. 
He cannot be without the sentiment of friendship, for he has 
many attached personal friends. He could not have wanted feeling, 
whose force of soul wis proof against all but the emotions of frient- 
ship, during the most fearful crisis of the battle of Waterloo. “The 
Duke,” says the Spanish General, Alava, who was near his person, 
“was unable to refrain from tears, when he saw friends and compr- 
hions in arms falling around him.” us 
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Among the French, the apathy of Wellington was ascribed to 
his remembrance of the ingenious gallantry with which Ney had 
baffted him at Redinha, during Massena’s retreat: the circum. 
stances of which we recall to the recollection of our readers, and 
were aa follows: 7 

‘Ney sustained, with the French rear-guard, for several hours, the 
shock of the mass of the British army, and thus effected his retreat 
in the following m#nner, with safety and facility :—Wellington’s 
intention was to scize—Ney’s to pass—the defile of Redinha. Whilst 
the engagement still continued, Ney gave orders that the colours of 
each battalion should be conveyed, under the care of an adjutant, tothe 
other side of a ravine, and there planted. The retreat was commenced 
by signal with the utmost rapidity, and the French troops. suddenly 
disappeared from the eyes of the British, who as suddenly made for 
the brow of a hill, which would admit of plunging a destructive fire 
upon the retreating and encumbered French masses, Ney had pro- 
vided against this movement; two battalious placed by bim in am- 
buseade, checked the British by a close and deadly fire, and effected 
theirown retreat, whilst the battalions, which had before retreated, 
were already re-formed under their respective colours, in order of 
battle. In this obscure, but well-fought combat, Wellington had 
the mortification to know that Ney had awed him into mistaken 
caution by the strategic skill and | confidence with which he pre- 
sented his inadequate force, and the happy thought by which he 
effected his retreat. Had the overwhelming mass of the British force 
been directed against him with quickness and vigour, he must, accord- 
ing to military authorities, both l'rench aud luglish, have been crushed. 

Such are the circumstances to which the French ascribed Wel- 
Jington’s non-intercession for Ney. ‘Ihis, however, must have been 
ihjustice. He who wes now crowned with the laurels of Victoria 
and Waterloo, would have remembered only to honour a trait of 
skill or gallantry, in a minor combat, by which a retreating enemy 
gained nothing but escape. His unfortunate participation in the 
aacrifice of Ney, may, perhaps, be accounted for by his implicitly 
and unworthily identifying himself with the baser passions of 
Monarchs and Ministers, whom Napoleon and his Marshals had so 
often humbled (o the dust, and his allowing himself to be duped 
with perfidious court flatteries, into the. dastard vengeance of the 
Tuileries. It seemed, at this crisis of his life, as if the new ambi- 
tion of combining politics and diplomacy with his renown in war— 
the communion and maxims of two men, who regarded justice and 
humanity asa jest to the wise—two veterans—the one in political 
immorality, the other in political crime—distorted his perceptions 
and hardened his heart. 

‘We-ahall briefly narrate the occurrences of the Jast days of Napo- 
leon’s ‘evently) history, while the operations of the allied armies 
were ine progress on their Pa to Paris. 

+ : 
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When hurried from the Field of Waterloo by his personal staff, 
he passed hastily through the wreck of a ruined army, and reached 
Genappe abont half-past nine ; and here his flight was so materially 
retarded, as to render his chance of escape, at one time, doubtful. 
The single street which formed the village, was already crowded with 
fugitives, and impassable for equipages, cannon, and caissons, which, 
from the terror of the drivers, had been overturned on the causeway, 
or confused and become inextricable. Through the wreck of his 
materiel, Napoleon at last effected a passage, and, hurrying on to 
Quatre Bras, proceeded with great rapidity. There was another 
bridge across the river, with which his guide was unacquaiuted, and 
thus the Emperor was directed to the defile of Genappe, and nar- 
rowly escaped being made prisoner. He seemed fully aware of his 
critical situation, and dreaded to find the Prussians before him at 
Quarire Bras, or hear the trumpets of their light cavalry in hiv 
rear. At Gossilies, howeve®, he recovered bis tranquillity, and 
dismounting from his horse, proceeded on foot to Charleroi. He 
passed through that town without delay, continuing his flight to the 
meadow of Marcinelle, where he halted with his staff. 

His attendants pitched a tent upon the green, and lighted a fire. 
A sack of corn was loosely thrown on the ground, and the jaded 
horses of the fugitive group were permitted to refresh themselves. 
Wine and food having been procured, Napoleon partook of both ; and 
this was the first nourishment he had received since he had break- 
fasted at eight o’clock at the farm-house of Bossu. 

From the moment he left his last position in front of La Belle 
Alliance, till he rested at the bridge of Marcinelle, he preserved a 
gloomy silence. The observations of his staff, when obstacles 
occurred upon the road, were only noticed by a sullen reply; but 
now, standing with his back to the fire, and his hands in their cus- 
tomary position behind his back, he conversed freely with his 
aides-de-camp. About two in the morning he called for hie 
horse—his staff immediately mounted—and Bertrand having pro- 
cured a guide, the whole Party followed the route to Paris. 

After dark, on the 20th, Napoleon reached the capital, ac- 
companied by his brother Jerome, Count d’Erlon, and a small 
ataff—and occupied the Palais de ’'Elysée. The night was consumed 
in numerous consultations with his friends, and in framing the bul- 
letin of a battle, which had laid France bare and defencelesa, and 
placed her at the feet of her enemies. But what councils could 
stimulate a nation to fresh exertions, on whom such terrible calami- 
ties had fallen? The ruin was so sudden, and so complete, that the 
most vigorous mind ‘gould not grapple with it. here was no 
proceeding which ingenuity could devise, or seal execute, that 
presented the slightest chance of success. Submission—uareserved 
and absolute submission—was all the conquerors had Jeft them. In 
vain did Napoleon demand men and money—Where were they to be 
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had? The people would not rally round the fugitive, and the 
greater part of his old army was annthilate@. With sisty thousand 
disciplined troops,hé was now to meet the shock of confederated 
Europe—for at Waterloo he had encountered little more than 
ita advanced gnard. The only alternative left was an abdication ; 
and on the 22nd of June, Napoleon formally renounced the 
throne in favour of the King of Rome, and a provisional govern- 
ment, consisting of Fouche, Caulincourt, Carnot, Grenier, and 
Quinette, was nominated. 








But this conditional resignation met a furious opposition front the 
Chamber a _ Fierce bo fapprpsi p dabei resulted—days 
passed —t' i@s. were approachi capital—and it was commu- 
nicated to Napojeon ‘that while he remained in Paris, there was no 
Chance whatever of pacific arrangements being effected with the 
allied ‘monarchs. On these representations, the ex-Emperor con- 
sonted: hdraw. Blucher demanded that Napoleon should be 
iven ap. to-bis, avowing to Wellington his full intention of put- 
Gng his fall enemy to death. But Wellington, however little 
that be might have of human sympathy, or of human weakness in 
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hie nature, would not sanction such an atrocity; he toid Blucher 
plainly that he should remonstrate and insist of Napoleon’s being 
disposed of by common accord, advising him, at the same time, 

a friend, to have nothing to do with so foul a transaction. “You 
and I,” he said, “have acted too distingnished a part in these trana- 
actions, to become executioners; and I am determined that if the 
fovereigns wish to put him to death, they shall appoint an execu- 
tioner, which shall not be me.” 

On the 26th of June, Napoleon quitted Malmaison, and repaired 
to Rochefort, after having applied in vain to the Victor of Waterloo 
for a passport to enable him to proceed to America. He was accoia- 
panied by Generals Montholon, Resigny, Planat, Las Casas, father 
and son, and a few others of his suite. 

He arrived at Rochefort on the 3rd of July, and on the 15th, at 
day-break, the brig Zpervier, conveyed him on board the British 
mav-of-war, the Bellerophon, commanded by Captain Maitland. 








Ne 


Lord Brougham, in his Historical Sketches, says of Napoleon :— 





“Thus ended the Imperial career of Napoleon Bonaparte, certainly 

the most extraordinary person who has appeared in modern times, 

and in whom, in some respects, no yaraliel cun be found, use search 
& 
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the whole annals of the human race. For though the conquests of 
Alexander were more extensive, and the matchless character of 
Cwesar was embellished by more various accomplishments, yet the 
genius of Napoleon shines with a lustre peculiarly his own, or which 
he shares with Hannibal alone, when we reflect that he had never 
to contend, like conquerors, with adversaries inferior to himself in 
civilization, or discipline, but won all his triumphs over hosts, as well 
ordered, and regularly marshalled, and amply provided, as his own. 

It cannot be denied that when the fortune of war proved adverse, 
the resources of his mind were only drawn forth in the more ample 
profusion. After the battle of Asperns, he displayed more skill, as 
well as constancy, than in his previous campaigns; and the struggle 
which he made in France during the dreadful conflict which preceded 
his downfall, is, by many, regarded as the master-piece of his mili- 
tary life. Nor let us forget that the grand error of his whole career 
—the mighty expedition to Moscow—was a political error only. 
‘The vast preparations for that campaign—the combinations by which 
he collected and marshalled, and moved, the prodigious and various 
force, like a single corps, or a lifeless instrument in his hand—dis- 
played, in the highest degree, the great genius, alike for arrangement 
and for action, with which he was endowed; and his prodigious 
efforts to regain the ground which the disasters of that campaign 
rescued from his grasp, were only not successful, because no human 
power could, in a month, create an army of cavalry, nor a word of 
command give recruits the discipline of veterans. Yn the history of 
war, it is assuredly only Hannibal who can be compared with 
him; and certainly, when we reflect upon the yet greater dif- 
ficulties of the Carthagenian’s position—the much longer time 
during which he maintained the unequal contest—still more, when 
we consider. that his enemies have, alone, recorded his story, 
while Napoleon has been his own annalist—justice seems to 
require that the modern should yield to the ancient com- 
mander, 

The mighty operation which led to his downfall, and in which, 
all the resources of his vast capacity, as well as ull the reck- 
lessnesa of his boundless ambition, were displayed, has long fixed, 
as well it might, the regards of mahkind, and it has not been 
too ‘anxiously contemplated. His course of victory had beeu, for 
eleven years, uninterrupted. The resources of France had been 
drawn arth, without stint, at his command. The destruction of 
her liberties had not relaxed the material propensities of her 
people, nor thinned the multitudes that poured out their blood 
under bis banners. The fervour of the revolutionary zeal had 
cooled, but the discipline which a vigorous despotiam secures, 
had succeeded, and the conscription had worked as great mi- 
racles on the. republic. The countless hosts which France thus 
ment forth, were led by this consummate warrior over all Italy, 
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Spain, and Germany—half the ancient thronea of Europe were 
eubverted—the capitals of half her powers were occupied in suc- 
cession—and a monarchy established, which the existence of 
England and Reassia alone prevented from being universal. 

But the vaulting ambition of the great conqueror at last o’er- 
leapt itself. After his most arduous, and perhaps most triymph- 
ant campaign, undertaken with a profusion of militafy resource, - 
unexampled in the annals of war, the ancient capital of the Rus- 
sian empire was in his hands; yet from the refusal of the en- 
emy to make peace, and the sterility of the next surrounding 
country, the conquest was bootless to his purpose. He had col- 
lected the mightiest army the world ever saw—from all parts of 
the continent he had gathered his forces; every diversity of blood, 
and complexion, and tongue, and garb, and weapon shone along his 
line—the resources of whole provinces moved through the kingdoms 
which his arms-held in awe; the artilleries of whole citadels traversed 
the fields; the cattle on a thousand hills were made the food of the 
myriads whom he poured into the plains of eastern Europe, where 
blood flowed im rivers, and the earth was whitened with men’s bones; 
but this gigantic enterprise, uniformly successful, was found to have 
no object, where it had no longer an enemy to overthrow, and the 
victor in vain sued to the vanquished for peace. The conflagration 
of Moscow in one night began his discomfiture, which the'ffost of 
another night completed! On-the pomp and circumstance of un- 
numbered warriors—their cavalry, their guns, their magazines, their 
equipage—descended slowly, flake by flake, the snow of a north- 
ern night. The-hopes of Napoleon were blighted—the retreat of 
his armament was cut off—and his doom sealed, far more irre- 
sistably, than if the conqueror of a hundred fieldy had been over- 
thrown in one battle, and made captive with half his force. All 
his subsequent efforts to regain the power he had lost, never suc- 
ceeded in countervailing the effects of that Russian night. The 
fire of his genius burnt, if possible, brighter than ever; in two 
campaigns his efforts were more than human, his resources more 
miraculous than before, his valour more worthy of the prize he played 
for—but all was vain; his weapon was no longer’ in his hand—his 
army was gone, and his adversaries, no more quailing under the 
sense of .his superior nature, had discovered him to be vincible like 
themselves, and grew bold in their turn, as the Mexicans gathered 
courage, three centuries before, from finding that the Spaniards were 
subject to the accidents of mortality. : 

Such was this great warrior, and such was the fate on which the 
conqueror rushed. °— 

It is quite certain that the mighty genius of Napoleon was of the 
highest order; he was one of the greatest masters of the art of 
war; he is to be ranked among the generals of the highest class, 
if, indeed, there be any but Hannibal who can be placed on a levg) 
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with him: To all the qualities, both in the council and in the field, 
which combine to form an accomplished commander, he added, what 
few have ever shown, an original genius: he was so great an im- 
prover on the inovations of others that he might well lay claim to 
the honours of discovery. The tactics of Frederick, he carried 
ou much farther, and with such important additions, that we might 
as well den¥ to Watt, the originating the steam engine, as to Napo- 
Jeon being an inventor in military science. The great step which 
Frederick made, was the connecting together all the operations of an 
extensive campaign in various quarters, and especially, the moving 
vast bodies of troops rapidly on a given point, so ae to fight his ad- 
varsaries there at a certain advantage. ‘Ihis required a brave neg- 
lect of the established rules of tactics; it. required a firm determina- 
tion to despise formidable obstacles ; it required an erasure of the 
words, “ difficult and impossible,” from the General’s vocabulary. In 
proportion to ali the hardihood of these operations was the high 
merit of their author, and also the certainty of their success against 
the regular mechanical generals of Maria Theresa, to whom he was 
opposed. So much the rather are we to wonder at the successors of 
those generals, the preduce of the same German school, showing 
themselves as unprepared for the great extension of the Prussian 
sy but in the same direction, which Napoleon practised, and 
beit #-completely taken unawares by his rapid movemente at Ulm, 

. and his feats at Wagram, as their masters had been at Rosbach, and 
Pirna, and at Prague. 

«The degree in which hé thus extended and improved upon Frede- 
Tick’s tactics was great indeed. No man ever could bring such 
bodies into the field—none provide, by combined operations, for 
their support—none move such masses from various quarters upon 
one point—none manoeuvre at one fight, the thousands whom he had 
assembled, change his operations as the fate of the hour or the 
moment required, and tell, with such terrible certainty, the effect 
of the movement, He had all the knowledge in minute detail, 
which the art of war requires; he had a very accurate appreciation 
of what men, and horses, and guns can do; bis memory told him, 
and in an instant, where each corps, each regiment, each gun was 
situated both in peace and war, and in what condition almost each 
company of his vast forces was at any moment. Then he possessed 
the intuitive knowledge of his enemy’s condition, and movements, 
and plans—so nicely could he unravel all conflicting accounte— 
and decide at once, as by intuition,-which was true. In the 
field, his eye for positions, distances, elevations, numbers, waa 
quick, and it was infallible. His generals at all times subjected 
their judgment to him, without the least reluctance or hesitation, 
not ouly deferring to hie authority, but yielding from an absolute 
conviction of dis superior skill. Hia own self-confidence was in 
fhe mmet proportion aud it was unerring. 
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«Laying under some cover in fire, he would remain for an hour or 
two, receiving reports and issuing orders, sometimes with a pian before 
him—vometimes with the face of the ground in his mind only. 
There he is, with his watch in one hand, while the other moves con- 
stantly from his pocket, where his snuff-box, or rather his snuff, lies. 
An aid-de-camp arrives, tells of a movement, answers shortly some 
questions rapidly, perhaps impatiently, but is despatched with the 
order that is to solve the difficulty of some general of a division. 
Another, is ordered to attend, and sent off with directions to move 
some distant corps to support an operation. The watch is agaiu con- 
sulted; more impatient symptoms; the name of one aid-de-camp 13 
constantly pronounced; question after question is put, whether 
any one is coming frum a certain quarter: an eveut is expected—it 
ought to have happened—at length the wished for messenger arrived : 
~—' Eh bien! Quesque fait it la base? ‘ La hauteur eat gagnée; le 
marechal est 1d. Quil tienne ferme—pas un pas de movement,’ 
Another aid-de-camp is ordered to’ bring up the guard. ‘Que ke 
marechal avance vers la tour en defilant par sa gauche—et tout ce que 
se trouve @ se droite est prisonier.’ Now the watch is consulted and 
the snuff is taken no more; the battle is over; the fortune of the 
day is decided; the great captain indulges in pleasantry--nor doubts 
any more of the certainty and of the extent of his victory, than 
if he had already seen its details in the bulletin. Le 

“ But his genius was not confined to war; he possessed a large 
capacity also for civil affairs. He saw ‘as clearly, and as quickly 
determined iu his course of Government as in the field. His public 
works and his political reformations, especially, his code of laws, 
are monuments of- his vigour and ‘his wisdom, more imperishable, 
as time has already proved, and as himself proudly foretold, than 
all his victories. His civil courage was more brilliant than his own, 
or most men’s valour in the field. How ordinary a bravery it was 
that blazed forth at Lodi, when he headed his wavering columns 
across the bridge, swept by the fire of the Austrian artillery, com- 
pared with the undaunted courage that carried him from Cannes to 
Paris with a handful of men, and fired his bosom with the desire, 
and sustained it with the confidence of overthrowing the dynasty, 
and overwhelming an empire by the terror of his name. 

“Nor were his endowments merely those of the statesman and 
the warrior. If he was not, like Czsar, a consummate orator, 
yet he knew men so thoroughly, and especially Frenchmen, whom 
he had most nearly studied, and he possessed the faculty of address- 
ing them in strains of singular benevolence—an eloquence peculiar 
to himself. It is not more certain that he is the greatest soldier 
whom France ever produced, that it is certain that his place is 
high amongst her greatest writers, as far as composition or diction 
is concerned. Some of his bulletins are models for the purpose 
which they were intended to serve; his address to the soldiers of his 
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old guard at Fontainebleau, is a masterpiece of a dignified and 
pathetic composition; bis speech during the hundred days at his 
Champ de Mars, beginning, ‘General, Consul, Emperor, je tiens 
tout du Peuple,? is to be placed amongst the most perfect pieces of 
simple and majestic eloquence. These things are not the less true 
for being seldom or. never remarked. 

«But with those great qualities of the will, the highest courage 
the most easy formation of his resolutions, the most steadfast adhe- 
rence to his purpose, the entire devotion of. all his energies to his 
object, and with the equally sbining faculties of the understanding, 
by which that firm will worked—the clearest and quickest appre- 
hension, the power of intense xpplication,:the capacity -of complete 
abstraction from all interrupting ideas, the complete and most in- 
stantaneous circumspection of all difficulties, whether on one side, 
or even providentially sean init. prospect, the intuitive knowledge of 
meu, and: the power of mind; and. of tongue, to mould their will 
to his parpose—with these qualities, which form the character, 
nee greatest. by vulgar. minds, the panegyric of Napoleon must 
close, . ~ 
« He was a conqugror—he was a tyrant: To gratify his ambition-— 
to slake his thirst of power—to weary a lust of dominion which 
no ‘conquest could satiate—he trampled on liberty when his hand 
might have raised him to a secure place--and he wrapt the 
world in flames, which the. blood of millions alone could quench. 
By those of passions, a mind originally unkindly was prevented 
and deformed, till human misery ceased to move it, and honesty, 
and truth, :and pity, all sense of the duty we owe to God and man, 
had departed from one thus given up to a single and selfish pursuit, 
The death of Enghien, the cruel sufferings of Wright, the mysterious 
end of Pichegru, the punishment of Palm, the tortures of Toussaint, 
have all been dwelt upon as the spots of his fame; because the 
fortunes of individuals presenting a more definite object to the mind, 
strike our imaginations, and rouse our feelings more than wrctched- 
ness in larger masses, less disctinctly perceived. But tothe eye of 
calm reflection, the declaration of an unjustifiable war, or the per- 
sisting in it a day longer than is necessary, presents a more grevious 
object of contemplation, implies a disposition more pernicious to the 
world, and calls down a reprobation more severe.” 

We have been thus diffuse in exhibiting this sketch of Napoleon, 
than we otherwise, perhaps, might have been, had uot a work just 
appeared, in which a general tirade against him is indulged to a 
most prejudiced and unwarrantable extent ; and we the more lament 
it, upon beholding such a tirade emanating from the pen of an old 
soldier.* 

Return we now to the allied armies. On the 7th of July, the 
English and Prussian armies marched into Paris, but the scene was 
dis © Lieutenant-Generel Mitchell, on Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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very different to the joyous entry of the year preceding. The French 
not only felt humiliated by the past, but many entertained the live- 
liest alarm for the future; neither the republicans nor the im 
perialists could expect much favour from Louis XVIII., who, the 
next day, again took possession of his capital, while, whatever 
might be the feelings of the rest of the allies, it was soon per- 
ceived that the Prussians had neither forgotten the French occupa- 
tion of Berlin, nor were at all disposed to remit the vengeance 
which the chance of war had placed within their power, As a 
commencement of the proposed work of retribution, Blucher set 
about mining the bridge of Jena, determined that it should no 
longer stand to record the defeat of the Prussians; fortunately, how- 
ever, this design came tothe ears of Wellington, who lost no time in 
endeavouring to avert it, and by his urgent remonstrances, he at 
last prevailed upon Blucher to forego his intentions. Next, the 
old Prussian bethought him of laying an enormous contribution 
upon the city, and here, again, he was dissuaded by the Duke 
from carrying his threats into execution. Having reluctantly 
yielded these points, and still bent upon enacting from the French 
the full penalty of their delinquencies in som@ shape or another, 
he then turned his attention to the Louvre, and quickly cleared its 
galleries of every work of art that had been stolen from the Prus- 
sians. This example was too tempting, not to be followed by the 
other powers, who had equally suffered by the plundering spirit of 
Napoleon, in the day of his superiority. The King of the Nether- 
lands applied to Wellington, as the commander of his army, to com- 
pel the restitution of the Dutch and Flemish pictures, and the latter, 
feeling that the demand was strictly just, at once required them of 
the French authorities. Many days passed, in which the artful 
manosuvreers contrived under different pretexts to evade an act so 
little in accordance with their notions, till at length, tired out by 
their shuffling, Wellington sent a detachment of English troops 
intothe Louvre, under whose guard, the pictures were at once taken 
from the walls, and restored to their origma) possessors. This tardy 
act of justice gave a violent shock to the Parisians ; though never 
much celebrated for their own good faith, they now affected to be 
greatly indignant at what they pretended was a breach of the con- 
vention; and it seems that the royal government participated in 
the feeling. It was thus that Wellington argued upon the tranac- 
tion :-— 

“Tt has been stated, that, in being the instrument of removing 
the pictures belonging to the King of the Netherlands, from the 
Gallery of the Tuileries, I had been guilty of a breach of a treaty 
which I had myself made; and, as there is no mention of the 
museums in the treaty of the 25th of March, and it uow appears 
that the treaty meant, is the Military Convention of Paris, it ia 
necessary to show how that convention affects the museum. 
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‘It is not now necessary to discuss the question whether the 
allies were or not at_war with France. There is no doubt whatever, 
that their armies entered Paris under a military convention, con- 
cluded with an officer of the Government, the Prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Seine, and an officer of the army, being a representative 
of each of the authorities existing at Paris at the moment, and 
authorized by the authorities to treat and conclude for them. 

“The article of the convention which it is supposed has been 
broken, is the eleventh, which relates to public property. I positively 
deny that this article referred at all to the museums or galleries of 
pictures. 





“The French commissiouers, in the original project, proposed 
an article to provide for the security of this description of pro- 
perty. Prince Blucher would not cunsent to it, as he said there 
were pictures in the gallery which had been taken from Prussia, 
which his Majesty, Louis XVIII. had promised to restore, but which 
had never been restored. I stated this circumstance to the French 
commissioners, and they then offered to adupt the article with an ex- 
eeption of the Prussian pictures. To this offer, I answered that 7 
stood there as the ally of all the nations in Europe, and anything that 
was granted to Prussia I must claim for other nations. I added that 
I had no instructions regarding the museum, nor any grounds oo 
which to form a judgment how the Sovereigns would act; that they 
certainly would insist upon the King’s performing his eugagements, 
and that I recommended that the article should be onitted altoge- 
ther, and that the question should be reserved for the decision 
of the Sovereigns, when they should arrive. 

“Thus the question regarding the museum, stands under the 
treaties. The Convention of Paris is silent upon it, and there was 
@ communication upon the subject which reserved the decision 


for the Sovereigns. 
“Supposing the silence of the Treaty of Paris of May 1814, 
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regardiug the museum, gave the French Government an undis- 
outed claim to its contents upon all future occasions—it will not be 
denied that this claim was shaken by this transaction. 

* Those who acted for the I'reunch Government at the time, 
considered that the successful army had a right to, and would, 
touch the contents of the museum, and they made an attempt 
to saye them by an article in the Military Convention, This 
article was rejected, and the claim of the allies to their picturcs 
was broadly advanced by the negociators, on their part; and 
this was stated as the ground for rejecting the article, Not only 
then the Military Convention did not in itself guarantee the pos- 
session, but the transaction above recited, tended to weaken the 
claim to the possession by the French Government, which is founded 
on the silence of the Treaty of Paris, of May, 1814. 

“The allies, then, having the contents of the museum justly i1 

their power, could not do otherwise than restore them to the coun- 
tries from which, contrary to the practice of civilized warfare, they 
had been torn, during the disastrous period of the French revolution, 
and the tyranny of Bonaparte. 
. “The conduct of the allies regarding the museum, at the 
period of the Treaty of Paris, might be fairly attributed to their 
desire to conciliate the French army, and to consolidate the re- 
conciliation with Europe, which the army at that period manifested 
a disposition to effeet. 

“ But the circumstances are now entirely different. The army 
disappointed the reasonable expectation of the world, aud seized 
the earliest opportunity of rebelling against their Sovereign, and 
sof giving their services to the common of mankind, with a view 
to the revival of the disastrous period which had passed, and 
of the scenes of plunder, which the world had made such gigantic 
efforts to get rid of. 

“This army having been defeated by the armies of Europe, they 
nave been disbanded by the united council of the Sovereigns, 
and no reason exist why the powers of Europe should do 
injustice to their own subjects with a view to conciliate them again. 
Neither has it ever appeared to me to be necessary that the 
allied Sovereigns should omit this opportunity to do justice, and 
to gratify their own subjects in order to gratify the people of 
France. ; 

“The feeling of the people of France upon this subject. must 
be ono of national vanity only. It must be a desire to retain 
these specimens of the arts, net because Paris is the fittest de- 
pository for them, as upon that subject, artists, Connoisseurs, and 
all who have written upon it, agree that the whole ought to be re- 
moved to their ancient seat, but, because they were obtained by 
military concessions, of which they are the trophies. . 

* The same feelings which induce the people of France to wish to 
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retain the pictures and statues of other nations, would naturally 
induce other nations to wish, now that success is on their side, 
that the property should be returned to their rightful owners, 
and the allied Sovereigns must feel a desire to gratify them. 

“Tt is, besides, on many aecounts, desirable, as well for their 
own happiness as for that of the world, that the people of France, 
if they do not already feel that Europe is too strong for them, should 
be made sensible of it; and that, whatever may be the extent, at 
any time, of their momentary and partial success against any one, 
or any number of individual powers in Europe, the day of retribution 
must come. 

“ Not only, then, would it, in my opinion, be unjust in the Sove- 
reigns to gratify the people of France on this subject, at the ex- 
pence of their own people, but the sacrifice they would make 
would be impolitic, as it would deprive them of the opportunity of 
giving the people of France a great moral lesson.” 

This “ great moral lesson,” as the Duke not unaptly terms it, was 
being read to the Freuch in various ways, who seemed to be much 
more irritated than reformed by the roughness of the admonition. 
To such extent were the exactions of the allied troops carried, that 
there seemed to be no little danger of their causing a national 
war, and that, even if it were not fatal, would yet lead to the must 
serious consequences, The Prussians, in particular, indulged in the 
most wabounded licences, justifying themselves by the example 
which the French had set them at Berlin, and though neither 
policy nor humanity may accept the excuse, such conduct was 
natural, and well nigh venial. Nor were the troops of the other 
powers much behind-hand with them in the course of plunder, 
‘Wellington alone seemed to be aware of the spirit that was growing * 
up about them, and of the danger to be apprehended from it, and 
while he remonstrated against this system of spoliation, he was 
no less pressing with the Sovereigns to bring matters to a final 
settlement. Unhappily this involved many nice and difficult ques- 
tious; the object indeed of all was the same, ely, to put an 
end to the French revolution, and to obtain peace on so firm a basis, 
that they might, with safety to themselves and their people, reduce 
their enormous military establishments; but how was this best to 
be effected? the Duke, while he allowed that France was stronger 
than might be desirable, with reference to the general safety, yet 
contended that the allies had no right to make any national inroed 
upon the treaty of Paris, which in fact was guaranteed by their 
own previous declaration; “It is impossible,” he said, “to surmise 
what could be the line of conduct of the King and his Government 
upon the demand of any considerable cession from France upon 
the present occasion. It is certain, however, that whether the 
cession ahould be agreed to or not by the King, the situation of the 
allies would be very embarrassing. 
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“If the King were to refuse to agree to the cession, and was to 
throw himself upon the people, there can be no doubt that those 
divisions would ceas®which have hitherto occasioned the weakness 
of France. The allies might take the fortresses and provinces which 
might suit them, but there would be no genuine peace for the 
world, no nation could disarm, no Sovereign could turn his at- 
tention from the affairs of this country. 

“Tf the King were to agree to make the cession, which from all 
that I hear, is an event by no means probable, the allies must be 
satisfied, and must retire; but 1 would appeal to the experience 
of the transactions of last year for a statement of the situation in 
which we should find ourselves. 

“Last year, after France had been reduced to her limits of 1792 
by the cession of the Low Countries, the left bank of the Rhine, 
Italy, &e. the allies were obliged to maintain in the field Lalf of 
the war establishment stipulated in the treaty of Chaumout, in 
order to guard their conquests, and what had been ceded to them; 
and there is nobody acquainted with what passed in France during 
that period who does not know that the general topic of conversa- 
tion was the recovery of the left bank of the Rhine as the frontier 
of France, and that the unpopularity of the Government in the 
army was to be attributed to their supposed declaration of war te 
recover their possessions, 

‘There is no statesman who, with these facts before his eyes, 
with the knowledge that the justice of the demand of a great cession 
from France under existing circumstances is at least duubtful, aud 
that the cession would be made against the inclination of the 
Sovertigu and all descriptions of his people, would venture to 
wecommend to his Sovereign to consider himself at peace, and to 
place his armies upon a peace establisiment. We must, on the 
contrary, if we take this large cession, consider the operations of 
the war as deferred till France shall fiud # suitable opportunity of 
endeavouring to regain what she has lost ; and, after having ted 
our resources ingthe maintenance of overgrown military establish- 
ments in time of peace, we shall find how little useful the cessions 
we shall have acquired will be against a national effort to regain them. 

“In my opinion, then, we ought to continue to keep our great 
object, the genuine peace and tranquillity of the world, in our view, 
and shape cur arrangement so as to provide for it. 

“ Revolutionary France is more likely to distress the world, than 
Trance, however strong in her position, under a regular Govern- 
ment; and that is the situation in which we ought to endeavour to 
place her; “ 

“With this view I prefer the temporary occupation of some of 
the strong places, aud to maintain for a time a strong force in 
France, both at the expense of the French Government, and under 
strict regulations, to the permanent cession of even all ae places 
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which in my opizion ought to be occupied for a time. These 
measures will not ouly give us, during the period of occupation, 
ali the military security which could be expecf€d from the perma- 
nent cession, but, if carried into execution im the spirit in which 
they are conceived, they are in themselves the bonds of peace. 

“There is no doubt that the troops of the allies stationed in 
France will give strength and security to the Government of the 
King, and that their presence will give the King leisure to form 
his army in such manner as he may think proper. The expecta- 
tion also of the arrival of the period at which the several points 
occupied shall be evacuated would tend to the preservation of peace, 
which the engagement to restore to the King, or his legitimate 
heir or successors, would have the effect of giving additional stability 
to his throne. 

“Tn answer to the objections to a temporary occupation contained 
in——paper, drawn from the state of things in——, I observe that 
the temporary occupation by the troops of the allies of part of France 
will be with views entirely different from those which dictated the 
temporary occupation of——by the French troops; and if the 
measure is carried into execution on the principle of support to 
the King’s Government and of peace, instend of as in » with 
views of immediate plunder and ultimate war, the same results 
cannot be expected. 

“1 am likewise aware of the objection to this measure, that it will 
not rlone eventually apply a remedy to the state of weakness in 
relation to France in which the powers of Europe have been Jeft 
by the treaty of Paris; but it will be completely so for a term of years 
This term of years, besides the advantage of introducing into Prance 
a system and habits of peace, after twenty-five years of war, wild 
enable the powers of Europe to restore their finances; it will give 
them time and means to re-construct the great artificial bulwarks of 
their several countries, to settle their Governments, and to consoli- 
date their means of defence. France, it is true, will still be powerful, 
probably more powerful than she ought to be iw relation to her 
neighbours; but, if the allies do not waste their time and their 
means, the state of security of exch and of the whole, in rela- 
tion to France, will, at the end of the period, be materially improved, 
and will probably Jeave but little to desire.” 

The opinions inserted in the above document were received 
by the altied Sovereigns with such consideration, that a treaty 
of peace between France avd the allied powers, was signed at 
Paria on the 20th of November; on which occasion, the Duke of 
Well ngton and Lord Castlereagh acted as the representatives of 
Great Britain. By this treaty, the frontiers of France were to 
temain nearly the same as they were in 1790; and France en- 
gaged to furnish, in money, to the allied powers, seven hundred 
million francs, besides the fortress of Sarre Louis, valued at fifty 
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million francs, She was also to pay, clothe, and maintain, for five 
years, one hundred and fifty thousand troops, taken from the 
various nations of Europe, which troops were to occupy the fron- 
tier provinces and fortresses. The whole was placed under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington, with full power and discretional 
instructions: Thus was a military occupation of France established 
for a specified term. 

In consequence of this treaty, the City of Paris was evacuated 
by the allies in the early part of December. On the 30th of 
November, the following general order was issued by the Duke 
of Wellington, from Paris, to the allied troops under his com- 
mand. . 

“ Upon breaking up the army which the Field-Marshal has had 
the honour of commanding, he begs leave again to return thanks 
to the general officers, and the officers and troops, for their uniform 
good conduct. 

“In the late short but memorable campaign, they have given 
proof to the world, that they possess in an eminent degree, all 
the good qualities of soldiers, and the Field Marshal is happy 
to be able to appl&ud their regular, good conduct in their camps and 
cantonments, not less than when engaged in the field. 

“Whatever may be the future destination of those brave troops, 
of which the Field Marshal now takes his leave, he trusts that every 
individual will believe that he will ever feel the deepest interest in 
their honour and welfare, and will always be happy to promote 
either,” 

The British army occupied, for the period agreed upon, Cam- 
bray, and its neighbourhood, where it maintained its general cha- 
racter for military discipline. . 

Prior to these events having occurred, Bonaparte, who, as we 
have before stated, was received on board the Bellerophon, with a 
suite of forty persons; after which, this ship immediately set sail 
for England, and arrived at Torbay on the 24th of July. 

The following is General Becker’s account of his mission to Nu- 
poleon, as he gave it in the ministerial circles at Paris. 

He said, that, Napoleon had treated him, from the first moment, 
not merely with civility, but even with familiarity. On the day 
before the journey began, while walking together in the gardens 
of Malmaison, the General made some observations concerning Maria 
Louisa, and the conduct of the court of Austria towards him. Na- 
poleon laughed, and gave hit a little playful slap on the cheek, and 
said, “ Allez, mon ami, tu ne connais pas ces gens la !”’—“ You don’t 
know thege people, my friend.” 

Before Bonaparte’s departure, he sent for one of his early friends 
he wished to take leave of him. Bonaparte said, “I would not 
go without seeing you; we shall never meet again.” The other, 
unable to speak, burst into tears. Bonaparte patted his friend’s shoul- 
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ders with an air of affection, and said, ‘‘ Mon cher, dans les grandes 
crisis comme celli-ci, c’est le courage et non pas la sensibilite gu’il nous 
faut.” —“Tn great events, we should always display courage, not sen- 
sibility.’ Inthe long conversation which ensucd, this person re- 
presents Bonaparte as calm, and somewhat melancholy, but not 





overcome. Bonaparte acknowledged that he had committed, in the 
late transactions, two great faults—the first was, that he lad left the 
army ; the other was, the getting into a discussion with the cham- 


and, above all, with the deputation of the chambers: the large 
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body might have been divided, or dissolved; but the committee waa 
armed with more power than the whole, was not liable to dis- 
union, and not subject to be put off and delayed. “ Accord- 
ingly,” said he, “when I spoke to them of the wants of the 
country—-men, cannon, and money, they answered me with the 
rights of man, and the social contract, and all was lost |” 

On the road to Rochefort, where he was to embark. and while 
there, Bonaparte received several deputations from the army, urging 
him to put himself at their head, and swearing to die in his cause. 





* You see,” said he to Becker, “ that the Provincial Government 
mistake the wishes of the people, with regard to me.” On these oc- 
casions, he would sometimes wake up, as it were, into life and spirit, 
and express a determmation to return to the army, and conquer or 
die at its head. 

On entering the Bel ston, Bonaparte said to Captain Maitland, 
the commander of her, “ Sir, 1 come to claim the protection of your 
Prince and your laws. : 

Previous te going on board, Bonaparte sent the following let 
er to the Prince Regent: 

«“ Royal Highness,— 7 

«Exposed to the factions which divida my country, and to the 
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enmity of the great powers of Europe, I have terminated my poli- 
tical career; and I come, like T’hemistocles, to throw myself 
on the hospitality of the- British people. I claim from your 
Royal Highness the protection of the laws, and throw myself 
upon the most powerful, the most constant, and the most ge- 
nerous of my enemies.” 


Signed, NaAPpo.Eon. 
Rochefort, 13th July, 1815. 


The conduct to be observed toward a prisoner such as Bonaparte, 
was a subject of consideration. He had been left by the Treaty of 
Paris un Emperor, in title, and the Sovereign of Elba, in fact; 
so that he might lay a plausible claim to the rights of an independ- 
aut prince, conquered in a lawful war. It was determined, however, 
in the councils of the confederate Sovereigns, that the Island 
of St. Helena should be his place of exile, where he was to re- 
side under their joint inspection. 

On the 7th of August he was transferred, in Torbay, from the 
“ Bellerophon” to the ‘“ Northumberland,” companded by Admiral 
Sir George Cockburu, accompanied by Generals Bertrand, Montho- 
lon, and Gorgaud, with their ladies and families, together with 
Count las Casas, and twelve servants. On the next day, the ship 

roceeded on her destined voyage. When passing Cape de la Hogue, 

apoleon recognized the coasts of France. He immediately saluted 
them, by extending his hands towards the shore, and exclaiming 
with emotion: “ Adieu, land of the brave! adieu, dear France! a 
few traitors less, and thou hadst still been the mistress of the 
world!” Such were the last adieus of the great man to the 
noble country of the great people ! 

During the years 1815, 1818, and 1822, the Duke of Wellington 
was selected by the Ministry of that day, to represent the in- 
terests of Great Britain, at the Congresses of Vienna, Aix la 
Chapelle, and Verona; in which country-appropriating and peo- 
ple-disposing assemblies, it is to be lamented that he did not 
exert that power, which favourable circumstances, and his own 
claims upon the gratitude of the congregated Sovereigns, would 
have given to his reqyests the imperative character of command, 
It is truly lamentable to recollect that at that period, England 
had the ball at her feet—she had the power tg be arbitratress 
of not Europe only, but the world. How fatally she abandoned 
that supremacy, the debased condition of Poland, and the never- 
ending ambition of Russia declares—What a glorious opportu- 
nity was thrown away of commanding the liberty of the whole world 
—alas! for want of resolution of not enforcing it. Let it be dis. 
tinctly understood that no blame, individually, cam be attached tothe 
Duke of Wellington for thie; he was, doubtless, directed by the 
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Ministers in England what to do, and they only, were responsible 
and a fearful responsibility it was—for failing to take advantage of 
the most glorious opportunity which ever occurred—of making old 
England, by her fiat alone, the real goddess of liberty. 

In 1827, Wellington was appointed to the most fitting office of 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces, by the demise of the 
Duke of York—but which office he resigned, when Mr. Canning’ 
became Prime Minister, Some political coquetry took place between. 
the Duke and the new Premier, but his Grace was determined, 
if he could not have “the highest place in the synagogue,” to take 
no part in the new constructed administration. 

His resignation of the office of Commander-in-Chief created much 
surprise, because it was considered as not strictly connected with 
any administration, and the Duke considered it necessary to his fair 
fame to give the following explanation to the House of Lords of 
the motives which induced him to resign the highest honour which 
can be bestowed upgp a military man. 

“ With the Prime Minister,” said the Duke, “ the Commander-in- 
Chief is in communication every day; he has not a controul' even 
over the army, th® chief direction of which is placed in that Minis- 
ter’s hands; at the same time that a Premier himself cannot with- 
draw any part of the army from a foreign station, without consult- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief; he cannot make up his budget, or 
jutroduce any reform into the organization of the army without seek- 
ing his opinion. No political sentiments would have prevented him 
from retaining this, under ordinary circumstances, but from the tone 
and tenour of the communications he had received from his 
Majesty; from the nature of the invitation given to him by the 
right honourable gentleman in his first letter, and from the 
contents of the last which he had received from Mr. Canning, 
by his Majesty’s command, he saw that he could not remain with 
credit to himself, or advantage to his country; his line of conduct 
had not been hastily adopted, though he had been most wantonly 
and unjustly abused.” 

Upon the death of Mr. Canning, and the coming into power of 
the short-lived administration of Lord Goderich, the Duke of Wel- 
lington resumed the office of Commander-in-Chief of the Briti 
army, but which he‘ relinquished upon the dissolution of the Minis- 
try, and took upon himself the important duties of Premier. At 
this period, he was exposed to the severe animadversion of the 
press, for saying, in the House of Lorde, “that he must be 
mad to think of assuming the office of Prime Minister,” when 
it was soon discovered that he was, at the time of its avowal, select- 
ing hia colleagues. to‘ form a Cabinet, of which he was to be 
the chief. The late Mr. Huskisson took office under the Duke, 
as Secretary for the Colonies; and a hasty expression of the former, 
im a speech at Liverpool, gave rise to a correspondence, which has 
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been rendered memorable by the summary manner iu which the 
Duke disposed of his Colonial Secretary. Mr. Huskisson took 
umbrage, and sent in his resignation of office; but afterwards 
had the meauness to attempt to withdraw it, alleging, that it was 
“a mistake.” 

The Duke of Wellington was not the man to be trifled with 
thus, and replied pithily enough, that “it is no mistake: it can 
be no mistake; it shall be no mistake.” This entirely settled the 
poor secretary, and he vacated his office in déuble quick time. 

That foul stain upon the statute book, and all its accompanying 
disgraceful enactments, known as the Test and Corporation Acts, 
were, “at one fell swovp,” blotted out from the dex scripta of 
England, by the energy and high perseverance of his Grace of 
Wellington’s administration, in May, 1828, and this was soon 
followed by that great act of national justice—too long withheld 
—the Catholic Emaucipation Bill; we care not whether it was the 
effect of an honest conviction of its justice, which influenced 
the Duke of Wellington to bring about th%s act of tardy re- 
paration to a long-oppressed portion of our fellow countrymen, or 
if it was extorted from his Grace’s fear of a civil war. These acts 
stand recorded as the measures of his vigorous government, and 
will ever redound to his honour and decision of purpose. This 
great act of national justice became the law of the land, after 
many stormy debates, in April 1829, by the votes in the House 
of Peers: for Ministers, 217—against, 112. 

The Wellington Ministry is thus rendered memorable by a great 
measure and the energy of its chief. It is known that no Premier 
hefore him, not even Lord Chatham, infused his own admininistra- 
tive spirit with so much unity and force through the whole frame of 
Government. His holding Mr. Huskisson to his resignation was 
called, introducing into the Cabinet the subordination of the camp. 
It was the rigid and warrautable observance of an essential principle. 

The emancipation of the Catholics is, like the battle of Waterloo— 
a memorable victory. Reason, eloquence, authority, had failed to 
carry this great measure. The warrior-minister had to overcome a 
large portion, perhaps the balance against him, of the public mind 
—the whole mind of the Sovereign-—the whole hierarchy, itself a 
component and commanding part of the legislature—the most 
active and envenomed portion of the party headed by himeelf 
—the fetters of consistency imposed on him: by his own pre- 
vious opposition: he overcame all these by an unrivalled force of 
mind, and ascendant of personal character. 

‘The mere carrying a Catholic relief bill might have gained him no 
higher reputation than that of being a great political, as well as 
military campaigner. It is the manner in which he gave relief— 
the character—the mora} grandeur of the measure—the absence of 
all compromise with intolerance—all truckling to bigotry: the 
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assumption of the great principle of religious liberty, frankly 
and fully, as the basis of the bill, that stamps him a statesman. 

Minds of the first order are invariably governed or guided by 
great general principles, whatever their career; and invariably rise 
with the occasion. The speech of Wellington, on moving the second 
reading of his bill—the greatest parliamentary or political incident 
of his life—was distinguished for the eloquence, not only of rea- . 
soning, but of emotion. He avowed that he conceded emanci- 
pation to prevent the fearful alternative of a civil war. After 
describing the state of Ireland—the organization, the menaces, and 
the rage of adverse factions, he proceeded,—“ It has been my lot to 
have seen much of war—more, my Lords, than most men: I have 
been constantly engaged in the duties of the military profession from 
my boyhood; my life has been familiar with scenes of death, aud spec- 
tacles of suffering; circumstances: have placed me in countries where 
the war was internal, between adverse parties of the same nation; 
and, rather than a country.dear to me should be visited with the ca- 
lamities I have wituessed, with the unutterable horrors of civil war, 
my Lords, | would make any sacrifice—I would lay down my 
lite.” He spoke'this in a tone of deep. feeling, which made an im- 
pression, never.to be removed, upon all who heard it,-excepting 
those whose hearts..were cased‘ in the antipathies"of religious 
intolerance. An arehbishop would hazard the alternative from 
which the veteran-warrior recoiled, and throw: out. the bill. He 
was follawed by other lords. spiritual—by: other grave, moral, and 
religioua Jords temporal, wHa, whether engaged in. the pursuits, or 
enjoying the repase, had known only the luxuries .of civil life. But 
if the soldier appeared more humane, it was, perhaps, because 
his views -were more clear, his mind more sdgacious and com- 
prehensive—he felt more, because he saw fazther. 

On the death of the Warder of the Cingue Ports, the Duke 
of Wellington assumed -that office: and.in the same year, 1829, 
in consequence of some hasty expressions in thev heat of debate, 
the Earl of Winchelsea éonsidered himself bound-to call out his 
Grace, and a duel was fought between them in Battersea fields. 
It was, happily,;a. perfectly harmless one, and both parties healed 
their wounded honour by the discharge of a case of pistols! 

Upon the meeting of Parliament, on the 4th of February, 
1830, a hot debate ensued upon “the King’s speech,” which 
had omitted mention of the state of the commercial and agri- 
cultural intereats of the country, which were admitted to be in 
a most distressed condition. The Duke’s administration, how- 
ever, triumphed by Jarge majorities in both Houses. It was at 
this period, that some great measures passed into law, of decided 
wisdom and hamanity—viz: the commutation of capital punish- 
ments, except only in certain extreme cases; and the increasing 
of the number of the English judges, from twelve to filvoon-the 
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abolition of a separate system of judicature for Wales, and other 
useful reforms of the judicial code. ‘Che New Police were about 
this time called into active uperation. 

On the 25th of June, 1830, the death of George IV. took place, 
and the new King, as usual, in such cases, retained in their 
offices, ad inte im, the Minaisters of his late brother. Upon the 
meeting of the new Parliament—a regular proceeding with a new 
reign—the opposition to .the Duke’s administration was greatly 
strengthened ; the result of the general election being much against 
it. The House met on the 2nd of November, and when an 
amendment to the usual “ address,” was moved by Earl Grey, his 
Grace made that memorable speech, which was the precursor of his 
downfall as Prime Minister of England—“that on his part,” 
replied the Duke, “he would go farther, and say that he had never 
read, nor heard of any measure, up to the preseut moment, which 
could improve the administration, or render it more satisfactory to 
the country at large; he would not hesitate, therefore, unequivocally 
to state his opinion, that we possessed a legislature which answered 
all good purposes better tha any which had ever been tried, and if 
he had to frame a legislature for another country, his aim would be, 
to form one which would produce similar results. Under these cis- 
cumstances,” added his Grace, “I am not only unprepared—like 
the noble Lord—to bring forward any measure of reform, but ready 
at once to declare, that so long as I have the honour to hold a situa- 
tion in the government, I shall feel it my bounden duty to resist any 
such measures when proposed by others.” This bold avowal of op- 
position to all reform—the indiscreet expression, that “country 
meetings were a farce,” and the udvice which he gave to their Ma- 
jesties to dectine the invitations of the citizens of London to dine in 
the City Guildhall—for fear of public commotion,—filled up the 
measure of his Grace’s unpopularity. ‘The idea of popular commo- 
tion against the Sovereign, had its origin with the then Lord Mayor 
Sir John Key, who, for his ridiculous fears on this o¢casion, obtainea 
the very apt soubriquet of “ Don-Key.” The popular wish fora 
thorough reform in the Commons House of Parliament was now une- 
quivocally expressed, and the granting of it appeared to be inevitable, 
asthe only means to satisfy the just demands of the country ; the cry- 
ing abuses in the borough system, and the proved bribery in the East 
Retford case, produced notice of a motion from Mr. Brougham, 
upon Parliamentary Reform; this was the tocsin of alarm for the 
Wellington Ministry, and the vote of the Commons upon the.settle- 
ment of the Civil List of the new reign, in which his Grace’s 
cabibet was in a minority of 29, compelled it to resign office. 

The Whig Govermment of Ear) Grey now came into power, upon 
the express understanding of giving to the country an extensive 
reform in the representation. ‘The first Reform Bill having been 
rejected by « majority of 41 voters in the Hause of Lords, Earl 
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Grey tendered his resignation of himse!f and colleagues in office. 
Alarm spread through the country, far and wide; meetings iunu- 
merable were held to petition the King to create a sufficient number 
of Peers to carry the Reform Bill; countless thousands formed 
« Political Unions’”—and the country was on the eve of a revolu- 
tion. A vote of “confidence” in the Cabinet of Earl Grey, car- 
ried by a majority of 131 in the Commons, determined his 
Majesty to proregue Parliament, and continue his Ministers in 
their places, The mob attacked the house of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and demolished his windows; rioting was almost gencral 
throughout the country, and several of the Peers were insulted; Not- 
tingham Castle was set on fire, and dreadful devastation was com- 
mitted at Bristol, 

Another Bill was brought into the House, and upon a division, 
the Ministry were left in a minority of 85, and the King accepted 
the resignation of the Whig Cabinet. Lord Lyndburst was now 
empowered by the King, in coujuuction with the Duke of Welling- 
tou, to form a Conservative Administration ; but this was found to 
be impossible, and the Whigs returned to power on the 18th of 
May, 1832, A fresh Parliament was called, and a new Reform 
Bill presented to them, The opposition to this Bill was much less 
vivid than on the former occasions,— brought about, as it is said, by 
a private letter from the King to the opposing Peers, and particularly 
to the Bishops—the Tories refrained from voting at all upon the 
third reading, and the Bill passed—contents 106, vop-contents 22. 
On the 14th of October, 1834, the Whig Administration of Lord 
Melbourne having resigned, the Duke was forthwith summoncd 
again to form a Cabinet. This was done upon the return of Sir 
Robert Peel from Italy, and his Grace was appointed Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, under: the Premiership of Sir Robert; but 
this Administration was very short-lived ; on the 4th of April, 1835, 
it being left in a minority of $1, and again, on the 6th of the same 
month, that Ministry resigned, and with it, of course, the Duke 
of Wellington. Again the Whigs, under Lord Melbourne, assumed 
the reins of Government. In this year, the Chancellorship of the 
University of Oxfprd being vacant, by the death of Lord Gren- 
ville, his Grace was elected to that office. In 184], the tables were 
again turned—the Whig Ministry were beat out of the field, and 
Sir Robert Peel succeeded Lord Melbourne as Premier, The Duke 
of Wellington now enjoys, under Sir Robert’s Administration, a 
seat in the Cabinet, without holding office. Upon the subsequent 
death of Lord Hill—who was Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces,—the .Duke of Wellington was appointed to that situa- 
tion. . 

Ae the leader of a party, he could not, perhaps, avoid lend- 
ing himeelf to party interests; but there is that in him which 
repudiates selfiah faction aud unscrupulous pretence. ue mind 
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varely stoops—and never stoops meanly from its station. There 
is about him a sense of dignity and equity, by which faction in 
his own ranks is rebuked—though not abashed. Time, whilst it 
has touched his person very perceptibly, has left his mind not only 
unimpaired, but improved. He speaks in Parliament with more 
method and facility; and not only a familiar mastery of the practi- 
cal details of legislation in administrative and social economy, but 
abstract maxims of policy and cthics, at once philosophically true, 
and pertinent to the matter in debate—proves that he finds time for 

uiring knowledge, and meditating upon it. His military life, 
active as it has been, is not incompatible with reading. Hannibal 
did not wholly neglect the graces of literature in the camp. The 
Duke of Wellington has known the fluctuations of the popular 
‘humour, from:enthusiasm to reviling: he is, at this moment, -sur- 
rounded with public respect; and he owes it to hie approximating, 
though not yet occupying, the only position worthy of him—the 
position, not of a party leader, but of a-party arbiter. 

We have noticed the various grants presented to“his-Grace by 
Parliament; with a portion of this money, the estate of Lord Rivers, 
at Strathfieldsay, in Hampshire, has been purchased; where, also, 
was erected for him, at the public: expense; a splendid mansion, 
where the Duke passes much of his time, when uot engaged in par- 
liamentary business. His noble residence in-London, we known 
as Apsley House, situated at the entrance of Hyde Park, is one of 
the finest and most spacious family mansious:in the metropolis. We 
cannot omit relating the following curious anecdote of its origin: 

King George II, riding one day in Hyde Park, met with an old 
soldier, whom he reeognized as having fougit under himn at the battle of 
Dettingen; his Majesty, with great condescension, fell into discourse 
with him, and, finally, asked what he could do to serve him— 
"Why, please your Majesty,” replied the veteran, “my wife keeps 
an apple-stall upon the «it of waste ground as you enter the 
park, and if your Majcsty would be pleased to make us a grant 
of it, ~e might build a little shed, and improve our trade.” 
The King complied with his request, and the grant was given to 
him. The shed was erected ; the situation was excellent; and the old 
woman’s business became brisk and prosperous. Their only son, in 
progress of time, was articled to an attorney, and gave indications of 
making a figure in his profession. After some years, the old soldier 
being dead, and the grant of 1e late King mislaid or forgotten, the 
then Lord Chancellor, attracted by the eligibility of the situation, 
removed the shed of the old woman, and Jaid out the ground as 
the site of the present mansion. Alarmed at this proceeding, and 
not daring to contend with such high authority, she consulted with 
her son as to the course she should adopt. The son promised to find 

-her a remedy as soon as the mansion was finished; and. accordingly, 
arhen that time arrived, he waited upon his lordship, to request 
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some remuneration for what he alleged to be a trespass on his 
mother’s rights. The Chancellor, on perceiving that the claim of the 
applicant had a reasonable foundation, offered some hundred pounds 
as a compensation, which, under the advice of her son, the old woman 
rejected; and on the next interview with his lordship, the son de- 
manded, on the part of his mother, £400 s-year, as a ground-rent ; 
adding, that if his Lordship did not like the terms, he was atliberty to 
take his house away again, as his mother did not wantit. His Lordship 
finding he could get no better terms, acceded to the old woman’s 
proposition; and the house, to this day, yields, as ground-rent, to 
her descendents, an income of £400 per annum. 

In closing our Life and Memoirs of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, there remains only the hazardous task of summing up his 
character; and, while speaking of the professional career, of one whose 
military command in the field, commencing at Assaye, and con- 
cluding at Waterloo, embraced sach opposite services and scencs, al- 
though briefly, it shall be impartially considered. In attempting this, it 
will scarcely be possible to satisfy any party, or.any set of men, without 
a violation of the truth; they, who fave been dazzled by his great 
achievements, will find injustice in the slightest breath of censure, 
while they, who are divided from him by political feelings, will be no 
less sure to discover that fancy has lent her colours to the portrait. 
We should, however, but ill perform our duty, did we hesitate to 
give the truth from fear of any obloquy that may follow. If 
we cannot flatter him, like many of his eulogists, or consent 
to degrade the mighty dead, that we may slaver with honied 
tongue the quick, if we cannot, in our admiration of the living, 
forget the greatness of those, who once “kept the world in awe,” 
if we cannot believe that his Grace the Duke of Wellington is 

—_———-“The noblest man, 

‘That ever lived in the tide of times,” 
still Jess can we imagine that he deserves the epithet of “a 
stunted corporal,” to.be applied to him by those, whose standard. 
of a Statesman’s excellence appears to consist only in a slavish 
subserviency to their views of political duty. 
"The intrinsic value of a soldier's character must certainly not be 
tested by merely what he hus done, but by the circumstances under 
which his exploits have been achieved. What was the opening of 
‘Wellington’s Peninsular career? He debarked with an army not 
ten thousand strong, to operate against Junot, Duke of Abrantes, 
an able General, commanding five-and-twenty thousand disposa- 
ble soldiers, and at a period immediately subsequent to disas- 
trous campaigns, in which the qualities of British soldiers had 
been unjustly depreciated, while those of their opponents ac- 
quired, by admirable discipline, and consequent success, a reputa- 
tion amounting to invincibility. 

That delusion Wellington’s first victories dispelled. Was he 
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then cordially supported by his allies, and liberally eustained by 
his frieuds?—most certainly uot; abroad and at home, he was 





harassed by the suspicions of one party, and paralyzed by the mis- 
conduct of the other—and, while an object of deadly jealousy to the 
imbeciles with whom he was obliged to act, whose errors he was 


forced to remedy, whose madness he was expected to controul, 
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the keenest shaft reached him from that country to which he 
shonld have looked confidently for support; in England and 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s, he was exposed to the basa 
attacks of disLonest statesmen, who, to an unworthy end, would 
have biasted the hopes of Britain, and left Enrope at the mercy 
of a man, whose ambition the extent of the world could not 
satisfy. 

In speaking of Welliugton, as a Commander, Napier truly says, 
“That he was less vast in his designs, less daring in execution, 
neither so rapid, nor so original a commander as Napoleon, must be 
admitted, and being later in the field of glory, it is to be presumed 
that he learned something of the art, from that greatest of all mas- 
ters; yet something besides the difference of genius must he al- 
lowed for the difference of situation; Napoleon was never, even 
in his first campaign in Italy, so harrassed by the French, as Wel- 
lington was by the English, Spanish, and Portuguese Governments, 
Their systems of war, were, however, alike in principle; their ope- 
rations being necessarily modified hy their different political posi- 
tions. Great bodily exertion, uno@&sing watchfulness, exact combi- 
nations to protect their fanks and communications, without scattering 
their forces—these were common to both. In defence, firm, cool, 
enduring; ia attack, fierce and obstinate; daring, when daring was 

olitic; but always operating by the flanks in preference to the 

Font: in these things they were alike; but. in following up a victory, 
the English geteral fell short of the French Emperor. The battle of 
Wellington was the stroke of a battering-ram—down went the wall 
in ruins. The battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash of a 
mighty wave, before which, the barrier yielded, and the roaring 
flood went pouring onward, covering all.” 

Immediately after the battle of Salamanca, and when he had 
ascertained the extent of his conquest, the same admirable historian 
thus describes Wellington : 

“T saw him late in the evening of that great day, when the ad. 
vancing flashes of cannon and mousketry, stretching as far as 
the eye could command, shewed, in the darkness, how well the 
field was won ; he was alone, the flush of victory was on his brow, and 
his eyes were eager and watchful, but ‘his voice was calm, and 
even gentle. More than the rival of Marlborough, since he had 
defeated greater warriors than Marlborough ever encountered— 
with a prescient pride, he seemed only to accept this glory as an 
earnest of greater things.” 

Of the many Generals sent forth by Europe, to battle with Napo- 
leon and his Marshals, Wellington could boast that he had met each 
in turn, yet never been defeated. He. possessed, in an eminent 
degree, every quality of a perfect soldier; his mind was no less capa- 
bie of fatigue than his body; his powers of calcuJating and combining 
were of the yery highest: order; his sight was remarkably quick; and 
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to the most consummate freedom, he united a spirit of enterprise, that 
is seldom found except in those tempers where the natural warmth 
predominates over every other consideration. He had, besides, the 
rare faculty 0’ being able te bring all the powers of his mind to bear 
upon any subject, without delay, and under any circumstances, 
a single glance enabling him to decide, where leaders of equal 
talent, but of less promptitude, would have been irretrievably lost, 
in the time necessary to them for deliberation. Jt is a remark- 
vble fact, and one which fully illustrates this porition, that in 
‘nany of his battles, when the misconduct of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had placed him in the greatest jeopardy, he could at 
tnce change his whole plan of operations, and snatch victory 
trom confusion and defeat. The policy of Wellington evinced a 
tind of the most comprehensive grasp, and*its resulta, in some 
pases, were such as to defy all reasonable calculations. In India, 
and still more in the Peninsular, he had difficulties to contend with, 
under which men of genius even might have succumbed with horror; 
zet he triumphed over every obstacle, and supported the war by his 
political combinations, subduing @action among the natives, defeat- 
fog all the intrigues of the French, and, for months together, not 
only feeding his own army, but the famished inhabitants of the 
eountry, by resources that he had himself created, and without any 
aelp from England. 

In estimating the military talents of Napoleon and Wellington— 
~0 the former, a superiority has been generally conceded for the 
decision with which he followed up a defeat, and the important con- 
sequences which always were attendant on his victories. If Wel- 
aington did not push his victories to grand results, let us inquire 
the causes. 

The circumstances under which these two great commanders 
conducted their campaigns were different; for Napoleon had 
never Wellington’s difficulties to contend with. The former 
was a free agent. His battles were delivered to clear away obstacles 
that impeded an advance, while Wellington’s were generally received 
to enable him to maintain a position in the country. Napoleon, 
when victorious, had always the means in hand to push his success, 
and secure the fruits of conquest. Wellington’s battles were fre- 
quently defensive; and the heavy repulses which masterly combina- 
tions enabled him to inflict, were unadorned with the trophies which 
accompany a bold advance; and often, his most brilliant fields were 
followed by regressive movements, which always follow a defeat, and 
rarely attend a victory. 

That Wellington possessed within himself the rapid resources 
and daring confidence which mark a great commander, his con 
duct when placed in dangerous positions, or at the crisis of a doubt- 
ful day, will establish. What operations could be more masterly 
than his retreat across the Tagus, or his passage of the Douro. 
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What are more daring than to hold the height of Guinaldo with two 
weak divisions, within cannon-shot of an army strong enough, not 
to defeat, but to annihilate him? Look at the sudden rain in 
flicted on Marmont at Salamanca—the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the storming of Badajoz, the surprise of the forts of Mirabete, 
the seizure of Arinez—the march to Vittoria, the passage of the 
Bidassoa, the victory of Nivelle, the age of the Adour, the 
fight of Orthez, the crowning battle of Toulouse. “To say that 
he committed faults,” observes the admirable historian of his wars, 
Colonel Napier, “is only to say thet he made war; but to 
deny him the qualities, of a great commander, is to rail against 
the clear mid-day sun for want of light. How few of his com- 
binations failed. How many battles he fought, victorious in all!” 

It is a singular factghat Wellington never lost a single gun—that 
is, taken by an enemy, or left one in the latter’s posse:sion. He had, 
however, the good fortune to capture, and keep, three thousand pieces 
of artillery, principally French. 

The passing of the Reform Bill may be said to have formed the 
termination of his Grace’s political life, for though he continued to be 
a warm and consistent supporter of the Conservative party, he never 
again aspired to the premiership. 

After this his old popularity returned, and at the coronation of the 
Queen, in 1837, his reception by the crowd was most enthusiastic. 
Marshal Soult, who was present as Ambassador Extraordinary from 
France, was also received with loud applause. On the 13th of July 
the Corporation of London gave a grand dinner to the foreign princes 
and ambassadors af the Guildhall. “I'he healths of the two heroes were 
drank together, with tremendous cheering ; and in returning thanks, 
they complimented each other in the warmest manner. The Mar- 
shal’s speech afforded a curious contrast to his general orders. 

At the resignation of Lord Melbourne, in 1839, the Queen sent for 
the Duke, and at his suggestion commissioned Sir R. Peel to form a 
ministry; but the Whigs returned to office, her Majesty refusing to 
dismiss the ladies of her household. 

In 1841 Sir R, Peel succeeded in actually constituting a cabinet, 
which remained in power until the repeal of the corn laws, in 1846. 
On the 15th of August Lord Hill resigned the command of the army, 
in consequence of the state of his health, and the Duke, who once 
more succeeded to that important office, held it until his decease. 

For the last few years of his life the duke still continued to be con- 
sulted by ministers, and indeed by her Majesty herself, who is under- 
stood to have liked.to take his opinion on all matters of importance. 
He had always very regularly conformed to social observances, and 
mingled largely with the society to which he belonged. His last 
appearance in state was on the occasion of the dissolution of parlia- 
ment, when it became his duty to be bearer of the Sword of State. 
The venerable Duke, feeble with age, was accordingly seen in a due 
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place, carrying the heavy and venerable weapon ; nay, even playfully 
pointing it at Lord Derby, who was jesting with him about his dif+ 
culty in carrying it. His latest remarkable speech was in the House 
of Lords, when he emphatically came forward to signify his approba- 
tion of Sir Harry Smith’s conduct of the Kaffir war. This speech 
was remarkable for its clearness, and a certain air of demonstration— 
as if his Grace wished, as was natural enough, to give all the weight 
of his authority to aid 2 brave soldier who had been treated by 
Government in a way cqually unjust and ungenerous, Generally, he 
continued to perform the customary routine of his life with his notable 
punctuality. 

‘We now approach the final scene of his earthly career.— 

‘The death of this the most illustrious man of the present age, was 
thus announced in the morning papers of Wednesday, September 


15th 1852 -— 
Doves, Turspay, 5 Pm. 
** His Grace the Duke of Wellington was seized wilh illuess this morning, 
and expired at Walmer Castle at a quarter past three this afternoon, after a 
succession of fits.”” 


The greatest captain of the age—the victor of a hundred fights— 
the pacificator of India—the liberator of Europe from a fierce military 
despot—the honest and high minded statesman, whose sense of duty 
‘was paramount to all considerations of party, and whose patriotism 
rose superior to all political influences—the man whose fame for 
nearly half a century had been blazoned over the civilised world, was 
thus announced to be no more. 

A sudden death, caused by fits of an epileptic nature, at a very 
advanced age, left no opportunity for final adieus or parting words. 
‘The usual interval of sickness and sufiering was spared to an exhausted 
frame, bowed down by the weight of years ; and after a life crowded 
with incidents of the highest import fo his country, and to mankind, 
the Duke of Wellington was permitted to pass from the present scene 
so silently, that the exact moment of his departure could not be 
detected by those who watched his death-bed. 

On the first of May previous, the Duke had completed his eighty- 
third year. 

Immediately after the mournful event, telegraphic despatches were 
sent off to the Marquis and Marchioness of Douro, who were believed 
to be staying at Frankfort. A despatch was also forwarded to the 
Queen in Scotland, and to the Prime Minister. In the afternoon, not 
long after the Duke’s death, his niece, the Countess of Westmoreland, 

‘arrived with the Earl at Walmer Castle. It is a melancholy fact, that 
the Duke had arranged to meet them on the platform of the Dover 
railway terminus, in order that he might have an opportunity of 
seeing them before they proceeded en route for Vienna. 

Tn Deal and Walmer all the shops were closed, the streets were 
deserted, the flag at the fort was hoisted half mast high, and an air of 
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gloom prevailed, with which the state of the weather was in sorrowful 
keeping. An occurrence which in the nature of things was to have 
been looked for, and could not possibly long have been postponed, 
yet seemed to have taken every one by surprise at last, and though 
the Duke of Wellington quitted life full of years and full of honours, 
the suddenness of his removal-fell upon the public mind, from the 
greatness of the man, with somewhat of the shock of a premature death. ' 

After the usual ceremony of Lying in State, which was appropriatcly 
arranged to take place within the Great Hall of Chelsea Hospital, the 
Funeral of the Duke—one of the most impressive events that ever 
drew a large concourse of people together—was fixed for the morning 
of Thursday the 18th of November, 1852. 

It is impossible to do justice to the whole effect of the spectacle, 
including the spectators, Countless were those who filled the by- 
streets, and could not see over the heads of those in front of 
them; while the procession itself progressed with all possible steadi- 
ness, and the sglemn airs of the different bands followed impressively 
one upon another, The arrival of the Corpse was a signal for general 
but subdued exclamations. Anxious, and eager, and lighted up was 
each face of the moving mass as the Gorgeous Hearse moved along. 
‘Lhe procession took two hours in passing. 

There was a peculiar fitness, for every reason, in selecting the Horse 
Guards, as the point from which the procession should start ; and for 
no reason more than that the parade-ground afforded ample space for 
assembling and getting into line the troops, and for marshalling the 
mourning coaches. 

All was quiet, dark, sea like and mysterious, until near seven 
o’clock ; but trumpets began then to be heard, right and left; and 
gradually the soldier-like tramp of heavy masses of men could be de- 
tected, and columns were seen dimly inthe dawn, in complete mourning, 
advancing on one side from the Birdcage-walk, and on the other from 
the Queen’s-mews, and taking up their places in the back and centre 
of the parade-ground. ‘Ihese were battalions of the Grenadier Guards, 
and ot the Rifle Brigade, the Coldstream, and the Fusiliers; each 
battalion with its band in the rear, the drums muffled in crape. By- 
and-by the 33rd‘Regiment (that gallant regiment of which Wellington 
was colonel, and with which in India he made his name) were sven 
taking a position in the rear of the Guards; and after them appeared 
other regiments— Lancers, Hussars, and Royal Marines, with Royal 
Artillery in charge of field pieces, filed from left to right and passed 
on, to await falling in at the Mall. Mounted staff officers began to 
gallop on to the groynd ; and the Duke of Cambridge (to whom Lord 
Hardinge had intrasted the command for the day of all the troops in 
and about London) appeared, gallantly mounted, and followed by his 
aides-de-camp, among whom was Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
conspicuous among the red coats, for a dark, and we believe, Prussian 
uniform, The staff attached to his Royal Highness ncluded. Colonel 
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the Earl of Cardigan, and Colonel Lord de Ros, Lord W. Poulett, 
and Lord G. Paget. 

At about half-past seven the tent was struck sufficiently to disclose 
the car, now bearing the coffin, and at sight of this the troops (who 
before had their arms reversed) presented arms. After this the mour- 
ning coaches, with the mourners (who came in private carriages) 
ready to meet them, began to arrive in rapid succession ; and soon, 
the parade ground was densly crowded by military, police, and car- 
riages. ‘Ihe steady marshalling of the procession went on ; and when 
-at a quarter to eight (the appointed time) the seventecn signal guns 
were fired, the troops were at least in readiness, and battalion after 
battalion moved off in admirable time and precision. 

By half-past seven the car was brought out, magnificently horsed 
with coal-black dray horses, of whose vast power a conception may be 
formed, when the material and the tonnage of the car are considered, 

‘Lhe following was the order of proceeding to St. Paul’s Cathedral :— 


Invantex—Six Battolions, 
Band of the Ind Battalion Rifle Brigado, 
(2nd Battslion Rifle Brigade - 
Band of the 1st Battalion Royal Marines— Chatham Division, 
Mafor-Gencral Fane, 4 Ist Battalion Royal Marines, 
Band of her Majesty's 33d Regiment. 
Her Majesty's 38rd Regiment, 
Bands of the Scots Fusilier and Coldstream Guards. 
Battalion Fusilier Guards. 
Major-General Shaw 3 Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
Bund of the Royal Artillery. 
Anriiwny—Nine Gunaof the Field Batteries, 
Band of Hor Majer’ 17th Lanoera 
avaLax—Five rons, vis. :— 
17th Lancers. 
Band of Her Majesty’s 18th Light Dragoons, 
13th Light Dragoons, 
Mojor-Gen. Jackson, 4 Bandiet Mer Majesty's Sih Hussars, 


(a of Her Majesty's Socts Greys. 





Scots Greye, 
8th Dragoon Guards. 
Eight Guns of the Horse Artillery. 
‘The 17 piccrs commanded by Col. Waxvatzs, C.B, 
Royal Heglment of Horse Guards (Bl 
‘, ‘yiment of Horse Guar: nes). 
Major-General Song Life Guards. oo 
The Hon. H, Cavendish. 27 rik Genie 
The troopa moving in the pruceasion, and also those on duty in assisting the civil authori- 
itioe te prieacre urder brid yeovet anchinth, ares commended by * 
Mujor-General H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 

‘The Infantry, drawn up in columns in front of the Horse Gusrds, presented arms and 
reverse atm, aiid huving saluted the Bods, moved off the Parade ut eighto'clock, followed by 
‘Marshalmen on foot. 

‘Meesenger of the College of Arms on foot. 
Eight conduoters with Staves on fout, 
Chelsea Pensioners, in number E ghty-three on foot, 
Fell in at Charing-cross. 

‘Twelve Enrolled Pensiovers oa foot. 
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_ One soldier from every Regiment in Her Majerty's service, 
Three soldiers of Artillery, and three soldiers of Infantry of the East India Company's 
Army, representing the Artillery and Infantry of the Three Presidencies, 
Thirteen Trumpets, and Kettle Drums. 
‘Two Pursuivanta of Arms in a Mourning Coach. 
THE STANDARD OR PENNON. 
Carried by a Lieut,-Cotonel, supported by two Captains in the Army, on Horseback. 
Borvante of tho Deceased in a Mourning Conch. 

Lieutenant and Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower, in » Carriage. 
DEPUTATIONS FROM PUBLIC BODIES IN CARRIAGES. 
Merchant Tailors! Company, in One Cxrrnge, 

East India Company, in Onw Carriage. 
Corporation of the Trinity House, in one Carriage. 
Barons and Offors of the Cinguo Ports in Ono Carcige, 

ith the 







Lieutenant and Deputy-Lieutenant of Dover Castle, in 
Captains of Deal, Walmer, Sandgate, and Sandown Caatles, in 
Board of Ordnance, and Ordnance Department, in One C: 
Delegation from the University of Oxford in Two Carriages. 
Deputation from the Common Council of the City of London, in three Carriages. 
[Fell in here, after the preceding part of the procession had passed through Temple Bar.] 
a ‘Two Pursuivants in Arms, 
Band of her Majesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards. 
THE GUIDON. 
Carried by a Lieut.-Colonel, supported by two Captains in the Army on Horseback. 
+ Comptroller of the late Duke's ousehold, in a Mourning Coach. 
Physicians to the deceased, in a Mourning C 
‘Chaplsin of the Tower. 
Chaplain of the Forces in the London District. } In 2 Mourning Coach. 
Chaplain General of the Forces. 
‘High Sheriff of the County of Southampton, 
‘Sheriffs of London, in two Carriages. 
Aldermen and Recorder of London; a Deputation consisting of four Carriages. 
{Fell in here after the preceding part of the Procession passed through Temple Bar.] 
Military Seeretars, 
Companions of the Order of the Bath, represen by four, in One Carriage, viz.:— 
General Sic Lorrvs Orway. 
Viec-Admira? the Hon. Joceiyx Pexcy. 
Lieut.-General Wittiam Sanpwirs, 
‘Sir Joauva Rows. 
(Members of the House of Commons were seated in the Cathedral. ] 
Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four in One Carriage, viz, :—- 
Lieut.-General Earl Caracant, 
Admiral Sir Joux West. 
Ligut.-General Sic Horroun Sruatrorn Scorn, 
Knight's Grand C f th Order ofthe Bath presented by Foor, in O Carriage, vi 
t's Grand Crosses of the represent ‘our, in One im, t= 
‘Lieut ~General Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Buackznsr, 
Admiral of the FI Sir Grorae Cocxsvan, Bart, 
Lieut,-General Sir Gronez Poitocn, 
Viscount Patmerston. 
Being one of each Class from the Army, one fiom the Navy, ono from the Hust India 
‘Company's Service, and One from the Civil Service, 
Heralds in 9 Mourning Coach. 


. Bandof Her Majesty's 2nd Life Guards. 
BANNER OF WELLESLEY, 
Carried by a Liout.-Colonel, » by two Captains in the Army on Horseback, 
‘The Justioes of 


Appeal, 
Sir Fasvmsicx Potzocx, Lord Calef Baron of the Exchequer. 
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Sir Jonw Junvis, Lord Chief Justice of tho Common Pleas, 
Sir Jonx Roxrzx, Master of the Rolls” 
Lord Caarnatt, Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
The Right Hon. R. Crewtornen, M.P., Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The Right Hon. A. Disnaxtt, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘Lord Corcusarer, Paymaster General of the Forces. 

The Right Hon. W, Buszsronp, M.P., Secretary at War. 

‘The Right Hon, Grorcs Bankes, M.P., Jndge Advocate General. 
‘The Master Generel of the Ordaence. 
‘The Duke of Noxtaumpzn.ann, K.G., First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. 
‘The Secretaries of State for the Home and Colonial Department. 
The Right Hon. J. 8. Lerzvnz, Speaker, representing the House of Comnfons. 
"Bare. or Mataasscny,—Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
‘Eaut or Densy,—First Lord Commmusioner of the Treasury. 
‘The Duke of Nowrorx, Earl Marshal of England, 
‘The Lord Great Chamberlain, 

‘The Marquis of Satissour, K.G., Lord Privy Seal, 

‘The Earl of Lonspatn, Lord President of the Council. 

The most Rev. Dr. Musonave, Lord Archbishop of York. 

Lord St. Luoxanve, Lord High Chancellor. 








The most Rev. Dr. Suxzn, Lord Archbisbop of Canterbury, 
[At Temple Bar, the Lord Mayor, carrying the City Sword, the Sheriff, and a Deputation, 
joined in the procession. ] 
Asnsistant Quarter~ ie Assistant 
Master-General, Adjutant-General, 
Aide-de-Camp to the On Aide-de-Camp to the 
Deputy Quarter: Mast Horseback, Deputy. Adjuaae 
juarters) ler uty-Adjutas 
oe General, PE oak 
Quarter-Master-General, t Adjutant-Genoral. 


A Carriage of his Royal Highness Priace Albert, with the Gentleman Usher, the Equet 
= find Grose ofthe Bedehaumer oss Moyal Highness? 
A Garrige with the Privase Seretsry, Treasurer, and Lord of the Bedchamber 
to i 


sell 
Tis Reyel Highness Pumvos Arnon’ in © Cartiggs drawn by Six Horses ; Attended by 
the Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty's Household, end the Groom ef the Stole 
to his Royal Highness 
Field Officer in Brigade Waiting. 
nt Trumpeter. 


Rovent Lavnre, Esq., Norrey King-at-Arms, in a Mourning Coach, 
‘Band of the jal Loree Guards, 
THE GREAT BANNER, 
Carried by a Colonel, a1 by two Lieut.-Colonels on Horaeback. 
(Tere on reaching the Cathedral, the Dignitaries of the Church, meeting the body at the 
‘West Door, fell in.) 
BATONS. 
Ov Srane—Borne by Major-General the Duke of Osuxa, in s Mourning Cosch~ Supported 
‘| Ganutet DB Torus and Colonel Dz Carvery Lana. 

Or Rrsera—Borne by General Prince Gortouaxorr, in a Mourning Coach—Sapperted 
by Major-General Count Benxenponrr, and Lieut.-Colone! Touxsnirzxy. 

‘Or Pavests—Borne by General the Count ps Noerits, in = Mourning Coach—Supported 
by General pm Scuannnonst and Lieut-General.os Massow. 

Or Poatoeat—Borne by Marshal the Duke of Taucema, ina Mourning Coach— Supported 
by Licut.-General the Count ps Virus Beat and Major Don Manver pu 
Sousa Courmao, 

Or rar Niranecanve—Bome by Lieut -Genersl the Baron D'Oxynas, in e Mourning Coach 
Supported by Captain Gun.tause Tonpax and Captain Gevens. 

Ov Hawoven—Borne by General Sir Huaa Harksrr, €.B., ina Mourning Cuach—Supporied 
by Colonels Porzx and Maraxxottz, 
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Ov Enataxp—Bome on & Black Velvet Cushion, in » Mourning Coash, by the Marquis 

of Ano.eser, X.G.—Supported by Cal. tho Duke of Rromuonn, K.G., and 

Major-General the Duke of Cravztaxp, K.G. 

Gentleman § The Coronet of the deceased borne on a Black Velvet Cushion, ) Gentleman 
ins Mourning Cosch, by Clarencoux, King of Arms, Usher. 

‘the Pal-beazore, Eight Goneral Officers, in two Mourning Coaches, 


Band of the Greuadier Guards. 








abe THE RODS) Five 
Bannorola OOVBRED WITE A RICH BLACK VELVET PALL, Baroesels 
by Officers ADORED beatles by a pay 
in 
the Army FUNERAL OAR, DRAWN BY TWELVE HOBSBS, the Army 
she. DECORATED WITH on 
Ranvet TROPRDMS AND KERALDIO ACHIZVEMXNTS Horecback. 
Gentleman Garter Principal King of Arms, ins Gentleman 
Usher Mouming Cosch. ‘Ushor 


THE CHIEF MOURNER, 
4s a long Mourning Cloak, secompanted by Colonel, Lond Cuanzes Watzrenzy, the Hon, 
and Rev. Gazazp Weicra.zy, by the Hon. Wiitaan Waiizsrer, his Trein- 
bearer, in s Mourning Coach. 
‘The Marquess of Satisvny, K.G., and the Marquess of Tweevpats, K.T., 
Supporters to the Chief Mourner, in a Mourning Coach. 
Aszistanta to the Chief Mourner. 
Relations aud Friends of the Deceased. 
‘The late Duke's Horse, led by the Groom to the Decessed. 
Private Carriages of the Deccssed and of the Chief Mourner, 
‘Band of the Royal Marines— Woolwich Division. 
Officers end Men from every Regiment in the Service ; consisting of one Captain, a 
Subsltern, a Serjennt, aC and five men from every Regiment. 
Band of Her Majesty’s 93rd Highlanders. 
Carrieges of the Queen and of the Royal Family. 
‘Troops cloaed the Procession. 


Upon arrival at St, Paul’s Cathedral the marshalmen and con- 
ductors divided, and ranged themselves on each side at the foot of the 
steps without the great west door; the Chelsea and enrolled pen- 
sioners, together with one soldier from every regiment in her 
Majesty's servicé, the Royal Marines, and six soldiers of the East 
India Company’s armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, two officers 
from every regiment having been previously provided with seats in 
the nave, behind the place assigned to the soldiers, proceeding into 
the nave, filed off right and left; the rest of the procession, having 
alighted, moved forward in order to the west door of the church, on 
entering which they proceeded up the nave, 

Soon after twelve, the body arrived at the western’ entrance of the 
Cathedral, the band outside playing a chorale of Mendelssohn, while 
preparations were making for placmg it on the machine which was to 
convey it into the centre of de building. The Dean and clergy of 
the Cathedral, leaving the choir, proceeded down the neve a receive 
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the body. A death-like stillness now pervaded the whole assem- 
blage ; the solemn cortege advanced slowly, the choir chanting Dr. 
Croft’s “I am the resurrection and the life.’ The coup Pad now 
presented, with the solemn tones of the organ within, the booming of 
cannon without, and the reveberations of the deep toned bell above, 
rendered it exceeding difficult to summon lenguage capable of des- 
cription, Sight and sound combined, have seldom if ever been 
equalled in melancholy interest and sublimity. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attired in the uniform of a 
Field Marshal, and attended by the Marquis of Salisbury, bearing the 
Sword of State, walked slowly up the nave and took his place imme- 
diately on the right of the bier. The venerable Marquis of Anglesea, 
bearing the baton of the deceased, was followed by the Dukes of 
Richmond and Cleveland, and a crowd of general officers. Imme- 
diately following was. the A iar Duke of Wellington, es chief 
mourner, and around the coffin were eight renowned veterans, former 
companions in arms with the illustrious deceased. Banners of vatious 
devices were held by high functionaries to mark the deeds, honours, 
genealogy, and titles of the great Duke. There were the Guidon, 
the banner of Wellesley, and the heraldic paraphernalia of the surcoat, 
the helmet, and the spurs. ‘he foreign Marshals, who represented 
every military country in Europe but two, crowded round. On the 
coffin were placed the sword, cap, and feather of the deceased hero. 
Under the dome, and just above its final resting-place, with a funeral 
service unprecedented, formed the climax of solemn grandeur. 

The lowering of the coffin into the grave was another striking 
passage in the history of these obsequies. Surrounded by the greatest 
men of the age, the remains of the renowned warrior sunk gradually 
—almost imperceptibly—into their final resting-place, while the organ, 
aided by martial instruments, played the “ Dead March in Saul.” 


A SUMMARY OF THE COMMISSIONS, SERVICES, OFFICIAL COMMANDS, AND 
PUBLIC HONOURS OF FIELD MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Ist May, 1769 Grd May, 1796 












th March, 1787 ‘20th April, 1803 
iced Her preceptor 26th April, 1808 
rune, General, in 
30th Apri; 1703 'ead'Bortayal foe Slat Tuy, 1811 
‘30th. Sept, 1793 Field Marahal...... vee 21et Tune, 1818 





1794. 
Hmbarked at Cork in Command of the 83rd Regiment to join the Duke of York's army in 
the Nethorlends, and arrived Ostend in Juno, barked and proceeded by the Scheldt 
to Antwerp, July. 0s 
eae ar ee ee a ae at 
a ‘Spring, on ing Uy ie e army, including 
Regiment, re-eimbarked at Broman for ? Embarked in the command 
SGegimant for the Woat Indies, on bound the fest commanded by Admural Christian, Ootober. 
‘But owing to the heary oqunocial aly, aftr bring ex weeks at ane, rotamed to port 
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January 19. Destination of the 38rd Regiment for India, April 12, Joined the 
aSrd Regiment at the Cape of Good poly Sar ea : = 
1797. 
Arrived in Bengal, February. | Pormed part of an exprdition to Manilla, but recalled on 
arrival at Penang, August. Hetarned to Calcutta, November. 
1798. 
Proceeded on a visit to Madras, J . Returned to Caleutta, March. Tho 33rd 
Regiment placed on Madras establishment, September. 


1799, 
Appointed to command the subsidiary force of the Nizam, the 38rd Regiment being 
attached to it, February. Advance of the army on Seringapatam; Colonel Wellesloy 
moving on the right flank, attacked and harassed by the enemy, March 10. Tippoo 
Sultaun in position at Mallavelley; the attack and defeat of hia right Gank by the division 
under Colonel Wellesley, and the cavalry under Mojor-Gen, Floyd. March 27. Arrival of 
tha British army before Seringapatam, April 3. The army before the west face of that 
fortress ; first. atteck on the Sulteunpetiah Tope by the 33rd Regiment, and Bengal 
Native Rogiment, under Colonol Wellusley, April 5. Second attack with an increased 
force, the Sootch ‘Brigate (94th Regiment), two battalions of Sepoye, and four guns, April 
6. Siege of Beringapatam, until May 3." Assault and captare; Colonel Wellesley com. 
saanding the reserve in the trenches, May 4. Coloncl Wellesley appointed Governor of 
Seringapatam, May 6, A commission, consisting of Lieut-General Harris, |.ieut.-Colonel 
Barry Glues, Colouel the flon, M. Wellesley, the Hon. H. Wellesley. and Licut-Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, appointed by the Goveraor-General for the aettlomont of the Mysore territories, 
Jane 4. Commiasion dissolved, July 8. Culonel Wellesley appointed to the command of 
Beringupatam and Myeore, July 9. 








1300. 
Colone! Wellesley named to command an expedition against Batavia, in conjunction with 











Admiral Rainier; but declined the service, from tbe greater impottance of his command in 
Myecore, May. ‘The tranquillity of Mysoro troubled by Dhoondiah Waugh, a Mnbratta 
frosbooter; Calonel Wellesley takes the field against tim, Jaly. Detest snd death of 


Dhoondieh, and end of the warfare, Sept. 10. Recalled from Mysore to com mand a force 
asiembling at Trincomalee, Ootuber. Appointed to command this force, to be employed at 
Mauritius, or in the Red Sea, in the event of orders from Europe to that effect; or to be 
ready to act against any hostile attempt upon India, November 15. 


‘ 1801. 

A despatch, overland, received by the Governor-General, with orders, dated 6th October, 
to send 8000 men to Egypt, February 6. The expedition being ready at Trincomalee, the 
Governor-General directed the whale, foros to. proceed ta the Red Sea; and appointed 
Genoral Baird to command in chief, and Colonel Wellestey to be second in comand, Feb, 11. 
In the meantime, Colonel Wellestey, having received from the Governor of Bombay and 
Madras copies of the overland despatch from Mr. Dundas, eailed from Trincomalee for 
Bombay in command of the troops, Feb. 15. Culonel Wellesley, on his way to Bombay, 
intormed of the appointment of Major-General Baird to the chief command, Feb. 21. 
Preveuted by illnesa ‘from proceeding on the expedition to Egypt; Colunul’ Wellesley 
ordered to resume the,government of Mysore, April 28. 


1803. 

Appointed to command a forco assembled at Hurryhur to march into the Mahratta ter- 
ritory, Feb. 27, Advance from Hurrybur, March 9. Arrived at Poonah, April 20. The 

eshwah replaced on the musmud, May 18, Empowered to exercise the general direction 
and control of all the political and itare affairs of the British Government in the terri- 
tories of the Nisam, the Peshwah, and of the Mabratta states ia the Deccan; similar autho- 
rity being gran to General Lake in Hindustan, June 26. The Mabratta war commenced, 
Aug. 6, Sicgo and capture of Abmednugger, Aug. 11. Siege and capture of Barvech, 
‘Aug. 29. Batjle of Assaye,’Sept. 23. Bicge and capture of Aseeerghur, Oct. 21. Battle 
of Argaum, Nov. 29. Siege and capture of Gawilghur, Deo. 15. ‘Treaty of peace with the 
Rajah of Bezar, Dec, 15, Treaty of peace with Dowlut Rao Soindiah, Deo. 30 

1804. 

Surprise of a body of Mahbrattas, who were routed snd destroyed after an 
extraordinary forced nrarch, near Munkaiseer, Feb.6. A ewordof the value of £1000 voted 
to Major-General Wellesley by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, Feb. 21. Visited - 
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‘vate voted to Major-General the officers of his division; afterwarda ehanged 
wo @ eervice of plate, embossed .” Feb. 26, Returned to the army near 
Poonah, May 17, Resigned the military and political powers in him by the Governor 
General, June 24, Left the army for Seringapatam, June 28. Addross voted to Major- 
General Wellesley, on his return from the army, by the native inhabitants of Beringapatam, 
uly 6. Arrived st Calcutta to assist in military deliberetiuns, Aug. 12, Appointed a 
Knight Companion of the Bath, Sept. 1. The ond military powers vested in him on 
the 26th June, 1803, and resigned on the 24th June, 1804, renewed by the Governor. 
G ‘Nov. 8. Returned to Beringepatam by Madres, Nov. 80. 


1805. 

Resigned the litical and milit era in the Deccan, and see to embark for 
Barc Sah ta hdd en ee ete Finda: Pree teeter cote hein tay ake 
his command, Feb. 27; newer, March 8; from the officers of the 83rd Regiment, Feb, 28; 
anawer, Merch ; from’ the native inhabitants of Seringepetam, March 4; anewer, March 4, 
Grand entertainment given to him at the Pantheon at Madras. by the civil and military 
officers of the Presidency, March 6, Appointed Colonel Wallace, Major Barclay, and 
Gsptain Bellingham. to axperintend the prize affairs of tho army of the Deccan, March 6. 
‘The thanks of the King and Pazliament for bia services in the command of the army of the 
Deecan, communicated in general orders by the Governor-General, Merch 8, Embarked in 
34.M.8. Trident for England, March. Arrived in the Downs, Sept. 30. Appointed to the 
taf, Kent district, Oct. 30. Commanded a brigade, in an expodition to Hanowwr, under 
Lord Cathoast, Nov. 30, ssa! 

u 


Appointed oolone) of the Bird Regiment, vico Marquis Cornwallis, deceased, Jan. 90. 

Oa the return of the expedition from Hanover, appointed to command a brigade of infan 

ID the Sunmux dissict Feb. 25, Returned to erve ia Paciaent, Ape oe 
: 


1807. 
Sworn of His Majesty's Privy Council, April 8, Appointed Secretary to Ireland (the 
of pores Lord. pea ‘April 19. Appointed tod comand aike 
yy under Lord Cathcart, in the expedition egainst Copenbagen, June 13. Affair at 
egociate the capitulation of Copenhagen, Bept. 6. 


1808. 

Reoeived the thanks of Parliament for bis conduct at Copenhagen, in his place in the 

mons, and repliea to the Speaker, Feb. 1. Heturned to Dublin, ‘Apel 17. 
Appointed to command an expedition assembled at Cork, June 14, The expedition sailed 
for Corunna and Oporto, July 12. Finally landed at the mouth of the river Mondego, in 
‘Portagal, August 1 to 3. Affair at Obidos, August 15. Affair at Rolica, Aug. 17. Battle 
of Vimeiro, August 21. Su in the command of the arm; by Lieut-General Sir 
H. Burrard, August the desire of Licut-General Bir EL Dalrymple, the Com- 
signed the armistice with Lieut.-General Kell:smann, which led 
to the convention of Cintra, August 22, A picce of plate commemorating the battle of 
Vimeiro, voted to Lieut.-General Sir A. Wellealey, by the general and field officera who 
served at it, August 22, Commanded « division of the army under Sir H. Dalrymple, 
im 22. Convention of Cintra, Angust 80, Returned-to England, Oct.4, Court of 
im 
to 





readin Wala meaner ha toMay 16. Agolden 
with 




















f 
i 









2 fot Convention of Cintre, Rov. 17. His evidence before it, Nov. 22, Returned 
i 1809. 


Reorived the thanks of Parliament for Vimeito, in his place in the House of Commons, 
sad replied to the Speaker, Jan. 27. Appointed to command the army in Portugsl, April 2. 
‘Res gned the office of Chief Secretary in April 14. Arrived in Lisbon, and sssumed 
the commend, April 22 ‘The pansage of the Uouro, and bate of Oporto, May 12. By & 
decree of the Prince Regent of Portugal, eppointed Marshal General of the Portuguese 
army, Taly 6. Battle of Talavera de le’ Reyna, July 27 and 28. rested pees, by the 
Ses of Fagan Douro of Welle and Viscount Wellington of Talavera, Aug, 26, Visited 
‘Marquis Wellesley at Seville and Cadiz, Nov. 2. 


‘Thanks of Parliament voted for Talavers, Feb 1, Pension of 2,000 per ennum voted 
to Lord Wellington, and his two succeeding heirs mele, Feb. 16. Appointed a member of 
the Regeney in Portugal, in eonjanction with Lord Stuart de Rothesay, then Mr. Stuarts 
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his Majesty’s minister at Lisbon, August, Battle of Busnoo, Sept. 27. Took ti 

6 cover Lisbon int the Lis, from Albansre on the Tagus, to Torres Vedras bern Bea, 
. Followed the retrea 'rench army, under Marshal Mi 

Oot. 10, Feil yy, under nl Massena, to Santarem, 

wih. ; 


__ Again following the retreat of the French army to Condcixa, and from thenee along the 
Hine of the Mondego to Celarico, Sabugal, Almeida, and Ciudad Rodrigo, March 5 to April 10. 
‘Affairs with the French army on its retreat: at Pombal, March |i; at Redinhx, March 125 
at Cazal Novo, March 14; at tho Passage of the Ceira, at Fox d'Arouce, March 15; a¢ 
Sabugal, Apri 3. Thanks of Parliament for the liberation of Portugal, April 26. Battle 
of Fuen'es de Onoro, May 3 and 6, Fall of Almeida, Muy 11. Battle of Albuera, Mey 16, 
Sinye of Badajoz raised, June 10. Concentration of the army on the Caya, June 10. 
‘Mareud the army to the north, Auzust I. Affair at El Bodon, Sept. 25, Affair at Aldeia 
da Ponte, Set. 27. Licence granted in the name of the King, by the Prince Regent, to 
accept the title of Conde de Vimciro, end the insignia of Knight Grand Cras of the Towor 
and Sword, from the Prince Regent of Portugal, Uctober 26. General Hill's surprise of 
General Girard, at Arroyo Molinos, October 28, 

1812. * 

Storm of Fort Renaud, near Cindsd Rodrigo, Jan. 8. Siege and Capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Jan, 18, Created by the Regency a Grandeo of Spain, withthe title of Duque do 
Gindad Wodrigo, " Thanks af parliament for Ciudad Rodrigo, Feb, 16. Advanced in tho 
British peerage by the title of Earl of Wellington, Feb. 18. Vole of parliament of 2000k 

er sanum, in addition to the tite, Feb. 21, Siege and capture of Badajor, April 27, 

‘orta at Almaraz taken by General Hill, May 19. Siege and oapture of the fortified 
‘conventa at Balamanoa, June 27. Battle of Salemance, July 22. Charze of Cavalry at La 
Sorns. July 28, The order of the Gulden Ficee conferred by the Regency of Spain, 
Entered Madrid, August 12. Appointed Goneralissimo of the Spanish armies, Advanced 
Jn the British peornge by the title of Marquis of Wellington, August 18, Advanced by th 
Regont of Portugal to the title of Marques de Torres Vedras, Marched towards Burgos, 
Supt. 4. Siege and failure of Burgos, Oct, 22. Retreat to the frontier of Portugal, to Nv. 
19. ‘Thanks of parliament voted for Salamanca, Deo. 8. A grant of 100,004. from parlia- 
ment, to be laid out in the purchase of lands to that value, a3 a reward 1or hia services, aud 
to enahle his to support tho dignity of hie, peerage, Dec 7. Advanerd by the Regent of 
Portugal to the title of Duque de Vietoris, Dec, 18. "Visited Cadis, where be was received 
by a deputation of the Cortes, Deo. 24. 


1813. * 

Appointed Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, Jan. 1. Returned to 
Portugal by Liebon, where he waa received by the whole population, Jan. 16. Fétes given 
by the Regency, and at San Carlos, Jan. 20. Lotter on quitting the $3rd Regiment ae 
colonel Feb. 8. Elected a knight of the Garter, March 4. Advance in Spain in two 
columns; the left column, under Lieut.-General Sir ‘I. Graham, by the north bank of the 
Douro; the right column to Salamanca, May, 6. Quitted Freneda for Salamanca, 
May 22. Afair near Salamanca, May 25, Proceeded to the left column, at Miranda de 
Duero, May 29. Affair of the Hussar Bri, et Morales de Toro, June 2. Junction of 
the two columns at Toro, and advance of y on Valodolid and Burgos, June 4 The 
castle of Burgos blown up, June 12. The Ebro tumed at San Martin and Bocamundo, 
June 14, Affair at Sich Millan, June 18, Battle of Vittoria, June 21. Promoted to Fivld~ 
Marshal (Gazette, 8cd July), June 23, Purauitof the French army to France by Pamplona, 
and the passes of Roncscvalies and Mays in the nees; and by Tolosa, San Bebastian, 
and Irun, Thanks of Parliament for Vittoria, July 8. Siege of San Sebastian, July 17. 
‘The Regency of Spain, on the reposition of the Cortes, bestowed on the Duque de Ciudad 
Rodrigo the estate of the Soto di in Granada, “in the name of the Spanish ‘nation. in 
testimony of its sincere gratitude,” July 22. First assault and failure at San Sebastian, 
July 25. Advance of the Freack army under Marshal Soult, by Maye and Bonc 
the right and oontre divisions of the army concentrating near Taly 24 to 27. 
Battle of Sorauren, July 28.’ Retreat of the French army into Francs, July 30. Affair at 
the Puerto de Eohaler, Aug. 1. Re-occupation of the positions on the Pyrenees by the 
‘Allied Armies, Aug. 2. Second arsault and fall of Scbestian, Aug. 31. Affairs on the 
Fidasoa and San Marcial, Aug. 81. Castle of San Sebastian capitalaied, t 8. Pasage 
of the Biadaoos, and entrance into France, Oct. 7. & of Pew) Oct, 81. 
‘Thanks of Parliament for San Sebastian, and i ‘ittoria, Oot. 8. 
‘The whole of the army desomded into France, 
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Passage of the Nive, Doc. 9, Marshal Soult attacked the left and right of the British 
army, and was sucocesefully defeated, Deo. 10 to 13. 
1814. 

Affair at Hellette, Feb. 14 Leaving two divisions to blockade Bayonne, followed 

Marshal Soult with' the remainder of tho army, Feb. 21. Battle of Orthez, Fab. 27, 
of the Adour at 8t, Sever, March 1, ir at Aire, March 2, The permi f 

the Prince Regent granted to the Marquia of Wellington to acoept and wear the in 
the following ordera, March 4, Grand Cfoes of the Imperial Mi Order 
Tereaa:—Grand Croes of the Imperial Russian Military Order of St. George, the Royal 
Prumian Military Order of the Black Eagle, the Royal Swedish Military Order of the 
Sword. Detached twe divisions to March 8. Affair at Tarbes, March 20, 
Thanks of the Prince Regent and the Parliament for Orthex, March 24. Passage of the 
Garonne, April 4. Battle of Toulouse, April 10, Advanoed inthe British peerage by the 
titles of Marquis of Douro and Duke of Wellingtov, May 3. Visited Paris, May 4. Visited 
Madrid, King Ferdinand confirmed all the honours and rewards conferred upon him in his 
Majeaty’s namo Wy the Regency and the Cortes, May 24. A grant of 400,000/. voted by 
Parliament, in addition to the former grants June. Arrived te England, June 23. Pro 
couded to pay his res} to the Prince Regent, then at Portsmouth with the Allied 
Monerobs, June 24. His reception in the House of Peers on taking his seat 22 Baron, 
Viscount, Earl, Marquis, and Duke, Juno 28. Returned thanks at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and sddreesed-by the Speaker, June 30. Appointed Ambassador to the Court of 
France, July 5, Banquet given by the corporation of London, July 9. Heraldic honoura 
destowed, Angust 25. seve 


Quitted Paris for Vienna to essiat at the Congress, Jan. 24. On the arrival of Buonaparte 
in France, appointed Commander of the British forees on the continent of Europe, and from 
Vienna joined the army et Bruxelies, April 11. Put himself in communifation with Prince 
Biucher, in command of the Prussian army on the Meuse, May 3. Moved the allied army 
towards the Nivelle, the French army, under Buonapurte, having crossed the frontier at 
Charleroi, June 16. Battle of Quatra Bas, June 16. Retired to a position to cover 
Bruzelles, on the border of the forest. of Soigaies, June 17. Battle of Waterloo, June 18. 
Thanks of the Prince Regent and Padiament, June22. Purauit of the fugitive remains of 

to Pars, Surrender of Cambrai, June 25. Surrender of Peronne, June 26, 
oa ted, July 3. By his interference, prevented the column in the Place Vendome 
and the Bridge of Jena being destroyed, July 6. A grant of 200,000/, voted by Parliament, 
in addition to the former grants, July. Created Prince of Waterloo by the King of the 
Hetherlande, 3 uly 18. Appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies of Oncupation. 
in Franos, Oct. 22. sie 

Assisted at the Congress of Aiz-la-Chi et, 26. Appointed Field-Marshal in the 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian armies, Nov. 15. The evacuation of France by the Allied 
Armica, Nov, 21, Appointed Master-General of the Oniuaucs, Deo. 6, 

1819.— Appointed Guvernor of Plymouth, Dec. 9. 

1820 — Appointed Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade, Feb. 19. 

1821.—Attended George IV. King of England to the field of Waterloo, Oct. 1.- 

1822,—Ansisted at the Congress of Verona, Oot. 22. 

1826,-~Proceeded on an especial embassy to St. Petersburg, Feb. 8. Removed fromthe 
Government of Plymouth to be Constable of the ‘I'ower of London, Dec, 29. ” 

1629.— Appointed Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, Jan. 22, Appointed Commander- 
in-chivf, Jan, 22, Resigned, May 6. Reappointed, Aug. 27. 

1828.—Resigned the commaud of the army, the King having called upun him to surve 
in the uffice of Firat Lord of the Treasury, Feb. 14, 

1629.——Appointed Lord Warden of the Cinque Porta, Jan. 20. 

1830.—Besigned the office of First Lord of the Treasury, Nov. 16, 

1824. -Elected Chavecllor of the University of Oxturd, Jan. 29, Intrusted by the 
King with the whole charge of the government and the seals of the three Secretaries of State, 
Kor iS. - Continued Seoretary of Foreign Adairs, Deo. 9. 

3885.—Resigned, “April 8. 
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In the lustre of the Duke’s military renown the services he rendered 
asa civilian at home should not be forgotten, ‘Lhe deferential respect 
with which he was listened to in the House of Lords, and the 
excitement, followed by conviction or acquiescence, that usually 
attended his speeches, attested to his possession of no ordinary 
power and influence as a speaker, As a member of the Honse’ 
of Commons after the union, as Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Duke 
very seldom spoke, and then only on subjects comnected with his 
duties as Secretary for Ireland ; but in the httle that he did say there 
‘was the pregnancy, the fulness of information, the clearness of visio 
and the decision of judgment that are to be found in his latest speech 
It is remarkable that at all periods of his career—and the remark applies 
to his despatches as well as to his speeches—his opinions were expressed, 
with a positiveness and self-reliance not often found in subordinates, 
In whatever position he might be placed, he thoroughly compre- 
hended all that related to his sphere of action, and pronounced upon 
what was going forward with the confidence of absolute and intimate 
knowledge. His parliamentary, resembled his military tactics; the 
same spirit pervaded both. He never as a public man did anything 
that was irregular or premature. His political code was as simple aa 
his military regulations. A few fixed conclusions served him with 
principles of action. His experiences were all stored, arranged, and 
ready at a moment’s notice. If he spoke ona subject, it waa amoral 
necessity with Him only to say what wai@indispensable, and only to 
bring forward views or facts that were argument-proof, For him to 
be contradicted on a gestion of fact was so rare an occurrence that it 
might almost have be€n predicted as impossible, The arrangement of 
his political materials was a subject of admiration even with his op- 
ponents, He used them with the precision and science of modern 

unnery; his great object being never to waste a shot, but always to hit 
‘is mark. 

It was during his premiership, and the Reform struggle, that 
the latent powers of the Duke as a speaker became developed 
in the most striking manner. In the Test Acts Repeal, and 
Catholic Emancipation, he played a great part; but’ more startling 
still was the vigour and earnestness with which he combated 
the Reform Bill. ‘This time his military style of defending his 

osition was against the wishes of the public, and he lost his popu- 
Erity. Hie short speech against the reform, and in defence of the old 
constitution of the House of Commons, was one of the most nervous, 
massive, terse, and heavy-shotted he ever delivered. In reviewing 
the main events ofthe Duke of Wellington’s career as a politician, the 
conclusion ig almost forced upon us, that though his is associated 
with two of the greatest legislative changes in our it was never as 
a voluntary agent that he made concession to the popular wishes. 
On the other hand he conferred one great benefit on the English 
nation, by teaching the privileged aristocracy how to yield, Accus- 
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tomed ag we now are to find public opinion immediately responded to 
by atatesinen, we must, in doing justice to the’Duke of Wellington, 
remember that he was by temperament and ingrained habit, a Tory, 
and constitutionally indisposed to yield. We must also bear in mind 
the character of the Tory Aristocracy a quarter of a century ago, and 
the difficulty of inducing them to listen to any views which were not 
enforced by their own apprehensions of danger and their respect for 
authority. Thusethe extreme positiveness of the Duke’s character, 
his inflexibility, hie common sense, much augmented his authority, 
because it was felt that if he called upon his friends to yield it must be 
that there was no longer any hope of successsful resistance, and in 
this way the very defects of his character were turned into benefite 
as s00n as he was put in motion for great populer or national purposes, 
The following will be found worthy of record as presenting the opinions 
of the Duke on the principal political subjects :— 


or Warenton.—I may be wrong, but my opinion ie, that we have given 

on hie death-blow my, I bear, is totally destroyed, and the cavalry and 

artillery selling their horses, and deserting. Allowing for ration, and knowing that 

Napoleon can still collcct, in addition to what he hes Troughs back with him, the 6th corps 

a'arméo, under Rapp, and the 3rd corps which was at Wavre during the battle, and pro- 

bably, xome troops from La Vendée, I am still of opinion that be can make no head against, 
us—qu’il n'a qu’d ee prendre.—June 23, 1815. 

Puorestaxrien zo uz Surronrsp.—It is our duty, in every case, to do all that we can 

to promote the Protestant religion. It is our duty to do «0, not only on acoount of the 
tical relations between the co England and the Government, but because we 
lieve it tobe the purest dootring; the beat syetem of religion that can be offered to a 
people.July 19, 1833. ~ 

Navas Sarp Ore Tume ann Mzawr Axoraxs.—I will uot mako any professions of 
my own anxiety to put down the slave-trade. I have n lung life, { trust with 
honour, in the service of her Majesty's predecessors, I served her Majesty's predecessors 
in diplomatic situations and in councils, as well as in the army, and I believe people cannot 
accuse me of ssying one thing and meaning another.—August 19, 1833, 

Inpurvensncr To Rerozrs.—I have served the sovereigns and the public of this 
country for fifty years, and, throughout the whole of that period I have been expored to 
evil report and io good report, and I have etill continued to serve on through all report, 
both goud and evil, and thus I confess myself to be completely indifferent to the nature of 
all reporta.—May 14, 1839, 

Lonp Maraovrsr’s Szavices To Tar Quean.—I am willing to admit that the noble 
viscount bas rendered tho greatest possible service to her Majesty. I happen to know 
that it is her Majesty's opinion that the noble vissount has rent her Majesty the 

possible service, in making her acquainted with the mode ard policy of the govern. 
ment of this country, initiating her into the laws and spirit of the constitution, indepen- 
of the performance of duty as the servant of her Majesty's crown; teaching 

her, in short, to preside over the destinies of this great country.— August 24, 1841, 

Tas House ov Loans sxovty Dunnaamp Porcisr Cramoun—As to the remarks 
whioh are wade on your Lordships eleowhere, I am one of thee animadverted upon; and 
T aim glad to find myself upon thie ecoasion in such extremely good company. For myself, 


td 
J can only asy that I have been fora number of years in the habit of treating criti- 
Giana end cach sasaulin with te smallcet pomible altaxton and I ehall continue to do my 











duty ts the best of wey ability, in the service of my sovervign or elsewhere, and continue 
to Goat the langle to with as little attention as heretofore; and I recommend 
the noble lords of ‘of the house to follow my example in this respeot.—May 16, 
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